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| and Galilee. The chain of which Mt. Carmel is 

| the terminus forms the southern and southwest- 

‘ern boundary of Galilee. A little south of the 

boundary was Mt. Gerizim, the holy ground of 

the Samaritans. Mt. Gerizim forms a part of 

the great central chain or congeries of mountains 

+ which rises in the interior of Palestine, and from 

which the Carmel range branches, as a sort of 

- spur or offshoot, traversing the country in a 

; westward and northward direction, and con- 

3 SS tinuing its course until it terminates at the sea. 

VIEW OF MT. CARMEL FROM THE SEA The other principal mountain groups in the Holy 

| Land are the ranges of Lebanon or: the north, 

MEMOIRS OF THE HOLY LAND |and the mountainous tract about Jerusalem in 

BY JACOB ABBOTT the south. 

| On the northern side of the Carmel chain, at 

MOUNT CARMEL. | some distance from the sea, there lies a broad ex- 

ASPECT OF THE MOUNTAIN. | panse of extremely rich and fertile country, which, 

HE Christian traveler, in journeying to the | though not strictly level, is called a plain. It 

Holy Land, often obtains his first view of the | was known in ancient times as the plain of Jez- 

sacred shores from the deck of some small Le- 

vantine vessel in which he has embarked at Al- 

exandria, after having completed his tour among 

the wonders of Egypt and the Nile. He ascends, 

perhaps, to the deck of his vessel, early in the 

morning, summoned by the welcome intelligence 

that the land is full in view. Here, as he sur- 

veys the shore that presents itself before him, 

the first object which attracts his eye is a lofty 

promontory which he sees rising in sublime and 

sombre majesty above the surrounding country, 

and at the same time jutting boldly into the sea. 

It forms, he observes, the seaward terminus of a 

mountain range which his eye follows far into 

the interior of the country, until the undulating 

crest loses itself at last from view in the haze of 

distant hills. The massive and venerable walls 

of an ancient convent crown its summit; its 

sloping sides are enriched with a soft and lux- 

uriant vegetation; and the surf, rolling in from 

the sea, whitens the rocks at its foot with break- 

ers and foam. This promontory is Mt. Carmel. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE VICINITY. 
The geographical situation of Mt. Carmel is | 
shown by the adjoining map. Palestine in the 
time of our Saviour was comprised in three dis- 
tinct provinces—Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. | 
Of these, Judea, which bordered upon the Dead | 
Sea and the lower portion of the Jordan, was the | 
most southerly ; while Galilee, which was oppo- | 
site to the sea of Tiberias and the upper part of MAP OF MOUNT CARMEL. 

the Jordan, was the most northerly ; being sep-| reel. It 1s now called the plain of Esdraelon 

arated from Judea by the mountainous district | The waters of this plain, flowing westward and 

of Samaria, which lay between. The region} northward along the foot of Mt. Carmel to the 

comprised upon the map is chiefly that of Samaria | sea, constitute the river Kishon, so celebrated in 
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sacred history. The sea itself sets up a little way | convent on the top. The second is the road hom 


into the valley through which this river flows, 
forming thus a broad bay to the north of Mt. 
Carmel, called the Bay of Acre. 


The town of | 


Acre lies at the northern extremity of this bay, | 


and the town of Haifa* at the southern border of 
it, just at the foot of Carmel. The ceaseless ac- 
tion of the sea has sloped and smoothed the shore 
of this bay throughout the whole distance from 
Haifa to Acre, and formed upon it a beach of 
sand, which serves the doubie purpose of a land- 
ing-place for the boats of the fishermen, and a 
road for the caravans of travelers that pass to and 
fro along the coast. The conformation of the 
hay, together with the precise situation of Acre 
and Haifa, as well as the more important topo- 
graphical details of the mountain, will be found 


very clearly represented in the chart upon the | 


adjoining page. 
NAPOLEON'S ENGINEERS. 

The topographical chart of the bay of Acre 
here given is one made by the engineers of the 
French army during Napoleon's celebrated ex- 
pedition to Egypt and Syria. These engineers 
accompanied the army wherever it marched, and 
in the midst of all the scenes of excitement, diffi- 
culty, and danger, through which they were con- 


| 


tinually passing, devoted themselves to the per- | 


formance of the scientific duties which their 
commander had assigned them, with a calmness 
and composure almost incredible. 
excitement or commotion around them seemed to 
have power to interrupt or disturb them in their 
work. The din and confusion of the camp, the 
marches and countermarches of the troops, the 
battles, the sieges, the assaults, the excitement 


No possible | 


of victory, and the confusion of sudden and un- | 


expected retreats—all failed to embarrass or dis- 
concert them. Whatever were the scenes that 
might be transpiring around them, they went 
quietly and fearlessly on, paying no regard to 
any thing but their own proper duties. They 
adjusted their instruments ; they made their ob- 


servations, their measurements, their drawings ; | 


they computed their tables and constructed their 
charts; and in the end they brought back to 


F , 
rance a complete daguerreotype, as it were, of 


every hill, and valley, and river, and plain, of the 
vast surface which they traversed. The great 
chart from which the adjoining map is taken was 


the last one which they made, for Acre was the 
northern termination of Napoleon’s expedition.t | 


APPROACHES TO MOUNT CARMEL. 


there are three roads by which Mt. Carmel may 


be approached on land. One advances along the | 


coast from the southward, and passing round the 
promontory on the western and northern side, 
between its steep declivity and the sea, it turns to 
the cast, and comes at last to the foot of the 
branch road which leads up the mountain to the 
~ * Spelled variously, by different authors, Caipha, Kaifa, 
Caiffa, and in other ways. 

t The charts, as executed by the engineers, were on a 
etill larger scale than is here represented. It was neces- 
sary to reduce the scale by one-fourth, in order to bring 
the portion to be copied within the limits of a page. 


Acre. It may be seen upon the map following 
closely the line of the shore on the margin of the 
sandy beach which has already been described 
The third comes from Nazareth, in the interior 
of the country. It descends from the plain of 
Esdraelon by the banks of the Kishon, and joins 
the Acre road a little to the east of the town of 
Haifa. After passing through Haifa, the road 
follows the shore for a short distance, and then 
a branch diverges to the right, leading to some 
ancient ruins on the extremity of the cape. A 
little farther on another branch turns off to the 
left, and leads up the mountain to the convent, 
while the main road continues its course round 
the northern and western extremity of the prom- 
ontory, and there passes into the road that comes 
up on the western coast, as at first described. 

Travelers approaching Mt. Carmel from the 
interior of the country come generally from 
Nazareth by the way of the third road above de- 
scribed, that is, the one that leads down from the 
valley of the Kishon, following the bank of the 
stream. The town of Nazareth, where the jour- 
ney of the day in such cases is usually com- 
menced, lies among the hills about midway be- 
tween the Mediterranean Sea and the Sea of 
Tiberias. The route for some hours leads the 
traveler along the northern part of the plain 
of Esdraelon, and charms him by the scenes 
of beauty and fertility which pass before his 
view. He sees rich fields of corn and grain, 
groves of the pomegranate, the fig, and the olive. 
verdant valleys clothed with the most luxuriant 
herbage, masses of hanging wood, that adorn 
the declivities of the hills, and descend in capes 
and promontories of foliage to beautify the plain, 
and ruins of ancient fortresses and towns, scat- 
tered here and there in picturesque and com- 
manding positions. The whole country is like 
a romantic park, with the great chain of Mt 
Carmel extending continuously to the southward 
of it, and bounding the view. 

BAY OF ACRE. 

At length the great plain of Acre, with the 
bay, and the broad expanse of the Mediterranean 
in the distance, opens before him. The town 
of Acre, surrounded with its white walls, stands 
just on the margin of the water, at the northern 
extremity of the bay ; while at the southern point 
of it stands Haifa, sheltered by the mountain, 
and adorned by the consular flags of the several 


| nations who have commercial agents there. In 
By reference to the map, it will be seen that | 


| 


} 





former times the principal harbor for shipping 
was at Acre, but from some change which the 
course of time has effected in the conformation 
of the coast or in the deposit of sand, the only 
deep water is now found at the southern ex- 
tremity of the bay, where the Kishon finds its 
outlet—and Haifa has consequently become the 
port. It is not improbable, in fact, that the 
greater depth of water at this point is to be at- 
tributed to the effect produced by the outflow of 
the river in impeding the accumulation of deposits 
from the sea. 

The river, as will be seen from the map, in 
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MOUNT CARMEL AND THE BAY OF ACRE. 


flowing into the bay passes across the beach of 
sand. Its depth and the quantity of water which 
issues from it vary very much, according to the 
season of the year, and thus the accounts of 
travelers who ford it at different periods differ 
extremely. In its ordinary condition it is very 
easily forded, but sometimes, when swollen with 
rains, it overflows the meadows that line its 
banks, up the valley, and becomes wholly im- 
passable near its mouth. In the summer the 
stream often becomes so low that the sea, inces- 
santly rolling in from the offing, fills up the out- 
let entirely, with sand, and then smoothing over 
the dyke which it has made, it forms a beach on 








the outer slope of it, and thus the sandy shore 
of the bay is carried continuously across the 
mouth of the river, and the water is shut back 
as by a dam. 

The next rain, however, and perhaps even the 
ordinary flow of the river, causes the water to 
accumulate and rise behind this barrier until it 
surmounts it. A small stream then begins to 
flow over the beach—rapidly increasing in force 
and volume as the sand is washed away—and 
thus the river regains once more its accustomed 
channel. This alternate closing and opening of 
the outlet of a river is a phenomenon often wit- 
nessed in cases where the river, at its mouth. 
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traverses a sandy beach on a coast exposed to 
winds and storms.* 

The distance from Haifa to Acre along the 
shore of the bay is about eight miles. Acre 
itself has always been a very celebrated fortress, 
having figured as the central point of almost all 
great military operations in Syria for nearly two 
thousand years. It has experienced every pos- 
sible form and phase of the fortune of war, hav- 
ing been assaulted, defended, besieged, destroyed, 
and rebuilt again and again, in an endless suc- 
cession of changes, and in the experience of 
every possible fortune and misfortune which 
twenty centuries of uninterrupted military vicis- 


situde could bring. Within the knowledge of | 


DEFENSE 


tion; while the English supported the garrison 
in their defense of the place, by firing upon the 
batteries of the besiegers from ships which they 
had anchored in the bay. ; 

PRODUCTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The plains and valleys which border the Carmel 
chain of mountains, especially on the northern 
side, are extremely fertile. They yield grapes, 
olives, corn, and other similar productions, in the 
greatest abundance, while the grass that clothes 
the slopes of the surrounding mountains, and 
adorns with verdure and beauty a thousand 
secluded valleys that wind among them, furnishes 
an almost exhaustless supply of food for flocks 
and herds. A considerable quantity of wheat, 
barley, cotton, and other similar products is ex- 


* A striking example of this occurs at Long Branch in 
New Jersey, where a stream crosses the beach in enter- 
ing the sea, at a point about half a mile to the southward 
of the hotels resorted to on that coast in summer by 
bathers. The visitor who walks along the shore in that 
direction, sometimes at a certain point finds himself upon 
an elevated sandy ridge, with the surf of the sea rolling 
in upon one side of it, and what appears to be a large 
inland pond lying quietly on the other. A few days after- 
ward, on visiting the spot, he observes, perhaps, that the 


pond has disappeared ; and a wide chasm has been made | 


across the ridge of sand that he walked over before in 
safety, through the centre of which a small stream is 
flowing quietly into the sea. Neither of these views are 
of a nature to awaken any very special interest, except 
when they are idered in connection with each other ; 
but if the observer should chance to come upon the ground 





the present generation it has been the scene of 
two terrific conflicts. Perhaps the most import- 
ant of these events, in a historical point of view, 
was the struggle for the possession of the place 
between Napoleon and its English defenders, 
and the consequent check which was placed 
upon Napoleon's career, on his advance from 
Egypt into Syria. On his arrival at Acre, the 
young general found the port in possession of 
an English force under the command of Sir Syd- 
ney Smith, and though he made the most des- 
perate and determined efforts to dislodge them, 
he was unable to succeed. He planted his bat- 
teries on the declivities of the hills behind the 
town, and cannonaded the walls from that posi- 





OF ACRE 

perted, being brought down to Haifa and Acre 
from the interior, on the backs of mules and 
camels, led by drivers in long caravans and 
trains. One traveler speaks of having been de- 
tained at the gates of Acre, when going out to 
make an excursion into the surrounding country, 
by a train of one hundred camels, laden with corn. 
that were just then coming in. 

MISGOVERNMENT. 

| The commerce of the port, however, would 
| be vastly greater than it is, were it not for the 
| exactions of the government which restrict and 
| burden it exceedingly. It is true that govern- 
ments generally maintain themselves by taxing 
the commerce of the countries over which they 
rule, but the despotic authorities that have borne 








| when the pond is nearly full, he may witness a very ex- 
traordinary spectacle in the rushing out of the torrent by 


| which the barrier is carried away. The boys of the 
vicinity often find in h ing the catastro- 
phe, by digging a little channel in the sand with their 
hands, when the water has risen nearly to the proper 
| level. The stream that flows through this opening is at 
| first extremely small, but it grows wider, deeper, and 
| more rapid every moment, as the opening enlarges, and 
| soon becomes a roaring torrent, spreading to a great 
width, and tossing itself into surges and crests as it 
| rushes down the slope into the sea, in the mest wild and 
| tumultuous manner. 
The spectacle is almost equally imposing when, after 
| the pond has emptied itself, and the tide begins to rise. 
the surf of the sea engages in its work of reconstructing 
| the dam 








military sway in Syria and Palestine for the last 
five hundred years, have done this, as it would 


HORSEMAN OF ACRE. 
seem, in a peculiarly exorbitant and reckless 
manner. A practice is adopted in those coun- 
tries of “ farming out” the revenue, as it is call- 
ed; that is, the government sells the privilege 
of collecting a certain tax to some wealthy cap- 
italist, who pays, or secures payment, in advance, 
and then collects from the people what is due, 
on his own account. Of course he is invested 
with power and authority from the government 
to enforce the collection, and as it is a matter of 
personal interest to him to make the amount that 
he receives as great as possible, he has every 
conceivable inducement to be extortionate and 
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| another, until the poor peasant and laborer finds 
| himself robbed of every thing but the bare means 
of subsistence. All hope and possi- 
bility of acquiring property by his in- 
dustry and thrift, and of rising to a re- 
spectable position in society are taken 
away from him, and he spends his life 
in idleness, degradation, and despair. 
AN INCIDENT. 

An incident strikingly illustrative 
of these truths, occurred to a traveler 
who was visiting Acre, about the year 
1815. One morning, in rambling about 

- the city, he chanced to come into the 

* vicinity of the custom house, at the 

port, and there he overheard a violent 

« dispute going on between some fisher- 

men and a certain farmer of the revenue 

_ —probably a wealthy merchant of the 
town—who was standing near. It 

seems that a duty of about thirty-three 

per cent., that is, one-third part of the 

whole price, had been laid upon all 

fish that should be taken in the bay and 

brought into the port for sale ; and the 

| privilege of collecting the tax had been sold to 
| the merchant, who was engaged in the dispute. 
It had been calculated that the remaining two- 
| thirds of the value of the fish would be sufficient 
| to induce the fishermen to continue their voca- 
|tion. It proved, however, not to be so. The 
cost of boats and outfit, and the other expenses 
which were necessarily incurred in the prosecu- 
| tion of the business, were so great, that the poor 
fishermen found when they had returned to the 
shore and sold their fares, and paid the expenses 
of their trip, thet the government tax took so 
large a portion of what remained, as to leave 


oppressive. The sufferers, too, in such cases little or nothing over, to reimburse them for their 


generally find it usciess to complain; for the 
government know well that, if they wish to ob- 
tain high prices from the farmers of the revenue, 
from year to year, they must not obstruct them 
in any way in the claims which they make, or 
the measures which they adopt, in collecting the 
amounts due, from the people. 

In the more highly civilized and commmercial 


nations of the world, a very different system is | 


adopted. The revenue is never farmed, but it is 
collected by officers appointed for the purpose, in 
the name and for the benefit of the government ; 
and genera!ly in such a way, that they who as- 
sess the tax, have no direct pecuniary interest— 
or, at most, a very inconsiderable one—in the 
amount whether larger or smaller, which they 
receive. The assessors and collectors thus oc- 
cupy, in some respects, the position of impartial 
umpires between the government and the people, 
with very slight influences operating upon their 
minds, to produce a bias in favor of one side or 
the other. Even in this way, the evils and dis- 
advantages of raising national revenues by taxing 
commercial transactions, are very great, while, 
in the form that has so long prevailed in Syria 
and Palestine, the result is utterly disastrous. 
The taxes are increased, under one pretext or 


labor. They accordingly became discouraged, 
and began to abandon the employment ; so that 
the farmer who had bought the right to collect 
the tax, was alarmed at finding that the revenue 
was likely to fail altogether, inasmuch as for 
every five boats that had been accustomed to 
go out to fish before, only one went now. The 
dispute which attracted the attention of the 
traveler was occasioned by the anger of the 
farmer, who was assailing the fishermen with 
bitter invectives and criminations, and threaten- 
ing to compel them to go out to fish, in order 
that he might receive his dues. 
THE TYRANT DJEZZAR. 

For many yeers extending through the latter 
part of the last century, and the earlier portion 
of the present one, the narratives of travelers 
visiting Acre are filled with accounts of the ty- 
ranny and oppression exercised upon the people 
of the country by a certain despot named Djezzar, 
the history of whose government illustrates very 
forcibly the nature of the injuries to which the 
wretched inhabitants of those countries are ¢om- 
pelled to submit. Djezzar, in his infancy was 
carried into Egypt a slave, and sold to Ali-Bey, 
a celebrated ruler of that country. In the service 
of Ali-Bey he rose to high civil stations, and at 
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length, after passing through a great number 
of vicissitudes and romantic adventures, in the 
course of which he was transferred to the service 
of the Turkish government, he was placed by the 
Turks in command of the Pachalik of Acre, in 
1775. Here he ruled with such despotic cruelty, 
that he made himself an object of universal ex- 
ecration to all mankind, excepting always those 
who had placed him in power; for they seemed 
to be pleased rather than otherwise with his re- 
morseless and terrible energy. One of the first 
measures which he adopted when he entered 
upon his government, was to confiscate all the 
houses of the town of Acre, declaring them the 
property of the government, and requiring the 
inhabitants to pay rent for them to him. The 
taxes were exorbitantly increased, and every 
possible pretext was resorted to to deprive the 
people of their property, and transfer it to the 
government. Land which was left uncultivated 
for three years was considered as abandoned by 
the owners, and thenceforth fell to him. When- 
ever a vessel was stranded upon the coast, he 
seized upon every thing that could be saved 
from the wreck, as his perquisite. His favorite 
mode of punishing those who displeased him, 
was to mutilate their persons by cutting off an 
ear, a nose, an arm, or a foot, or by taking out 
an eye. Those who visited his palace, say that 
it was common to see many persons in the ante- 
chambers and halls who were disfigured thus, 
having incurred the cruel monster’s displeasure 
from time to time in the course of their service. 
These were his ‘“‘marked men,” as he called 
them—" persons bearing signs of their having 
been instructed to serve their master with fidelity.” 
His secretary, who was his principal banker and 
minister, was deprived of both an ear and an 
eye, at the same time, for some offense, real or 
imaginary, which he had committed, and yet still 
continued to serve his savage master. Djezzar 
lived in a massive palace, occupying a well-pro- 
tected part of the city of Acre, with gardens in 
the rear between the palace and the city wall. 
Within this palace was his harem, the residence 
of his women. No person but himself was ever 
admitted to the harem. He was accustomed to 
retire thither every evening through three mas- 
sive doors, one within the other, which doors he 
always closed and barred with his own hands. 
No one knew how many or what women the 
harem contained. Additions were often made 
to the number, from female slaves that were 
presented to Djezzar from time to time ; but no 
one knew how many were thus introduced, or 
what was their fate after they disappeared from 
public view. Every possible precaution was 
taken to seclude the inmates of this harem in 
the most absolute manner from the outer world. 
Their food was conveyed to them by means of 
a sort of wheel or cylinder, turning in the wall, 
and so contrived that those without could not 
see who received it. If any one was sick, a 


physician was brought to a room where there | 


was a hole in the wall through which the patient, 


thus the pulse was examined, and a prescription 
made. We might fill many pages with curious 
details in respect to the life and character, and 
peculiar habits, of this extraordinary man, but 
we must leave Acre and the bay, and prepare to 
ascend the mountain. 

THE MOUNTAIN. 

The height of Mt. Carmel has been generally 
estimated at about fifteen hundred feet. This is 
a very unusual elevation for land that rises thus 
abruptly from the margin of the sea. Of course, 
from every cliff, and rock, and projecting head- 
land on the higher portions of it there is obtained 
a widely extended and most commanding view 
+oth over the water and over the land. The sea 
lies toward the west ; the prespect is consequent- 
ly in that direction unobstructed to the horizon, 
and the whole western quarter of the sky is fully 
exposed to view. It is by understanding the 
position of Mt. Carmel in this respect, that we 
appreciate the full force and beauty of the pas- 
sage that describes the coming of the rain, after 
the destruction of the priests of Baal by the 
Prophet Elijah; for it is always, as we observe, 
in the western sky, through the operation of 
some mysterious and hidden laws which human 
philosophy has not yet been able to unfold, that 
the clouds which produce sudden summer show- 
ers arise. It is almost invariably there, that 
those rounded and dome-like condensations are 
formed, which from small and almost unperceived 
beginnings expand and swell until they envelop 
the whole heavens in darkness and gloom, and 
then sweep over the earth in tempests of thun- 
der, lightning, and rain. The narrative of the 
sacred writer, describing the event is as follows 

AHAB AND THE RAIN. 

“And Elijah said unto Ahab, Get thee up. 
eat and drink; for there is a sound of abundance 
of rain. So Ahab went up to cat and to drink 
And Elijah went up to the top of Carmel; an< 
he cast himself down upon the earth, and put 
his face between his knees, and said to his serv- 
ant, Go up now, look toward the sea. And he 
went up, and looked and said, There is nothing 
And he said, Go again seven times. And it 
came to pass at the seventh time that he said, 
Behold there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea 
like a man’s hand. And he said, Go up, say 
unto Ahab, Prepare thy chariot, and get thee 
down that the rain stop thee not. And it came 
to pass, in the mean while, that the heaven was 
black with clouds and wind, and there was a 
great rain.”"—1 Kings, xviii. 41-45. 


The traveler, as he looks up to the summit of 
the mountain from the beach of the Bay of Acre, 
over the sands of which he is slowly making his 
way toward the foot of the ascent, pictures in 
his imagination the form of the servant of Elijah 
standing upon some projecting pinnacle, and 
looking off over the sea. He loses for the mo- 





ment his recollection of the age in which he 
lives, and under the influence of a temporary 
illusion, forgetting the five-and-twenty centuries 


concealed on the other side, put her arm, and! which have elapsed since the days of Elijah, al- 





most looks to see the chariot and horsemen of 
Ahab riding away up the valley, in obedience to 
the prophet’s command. 

ASCENT OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

The road to the mountain, as will appear from 
the map, passes through Haifa. Travelers and 
pilgrims, however, seldom make any stay in the 
town. There is no inn there to detain them. 
The convent is the inn—on the top of the 
mountain. After passing Haifa, the road, as may 
be seen upon the map, follows the line of the 
shore for about half a mile, and then turns a 
little inland, while a branch of the main road, 
diverging to the right, continues along the shore 
of the sea. This branch leads to the extremity 
of the cape, where are situated the ruins of 
an ancient place named Porphyrion, and also a 
small fortress, on the point. Porphyrion was a 
place of some consequence in former times, but 
it went gradually to decay, and at last when 
Haifa was built it was entirely abandoned 


A short distance further on, the traveler comes 
‘o another branch, where a mule-path turns off 
:0 the left from the main road, and leads up the 
nountain. The ascent is steep, but the path is 
so guarded by a parapet on the outer side wher- 
ever required, that it awakens no sense of dan- 
ger. The declivities of the mountain, above and 
below the path, are clothed with trees and herb- 
age, with gray walls, forming picturesque cliffs, 
and precipices, appearing here and there among 
them. There is a profusion, too, of wild flow- 
ers of every form and hue, which attract and 
charm the traveler, wherever he turns. He looks 
off at every salient point that he passes in his 
ascent, over the bay. He sees the white walls 
of the city of Acre rising from the margin of the 
water at the extremity of it, far in the distance 
—and never ceases to admire the smooth and 
beautiful beach which lies spread out before 
hii, its broad expanse broken, perhaps, here and 
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there on the side toward the sea, with the wrecks 
of ships which lie there half buried, and enliven- 
ed on the land with trains of mules or of camels 
passing toward Acre or Haifa, or by some pic- 
turesque group of tents pitched upon the plain 
—the encampment of some wandering tribe of 
Arabs, or of a party of European travelers. Fur- 
ther inland, he surveys broad fields of luxuriant 
vegetation, variegated with every shade of green 
and brown, and groves of trees that extend along 
the margin of the rivers, and crown the summits 
of the distant hills. In a calm and clear sum- 
mer’s morning, the observer looks down upon 
this brilliant scene of verdure and beauty, as 
upon a map, and lingers long on his way, to 
study minutely every feature of it. 
THE RIVER BELUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF GLASS 
About midway between Haifa and Acre, the 
traveler, pausing at some resting-place in the 
progress of his ascent, may trace the course of 
the river Belus, as it meanders through the plain 
beneath him, northwardly, toward an outlet 
just in the rear of Acre, where it empties 
into the sea. The course and direction of 
the stream are delineated upon the map near 
the commencement of this article. This 
river is celebrated as the place where, accord- 
ing to ancient story, the discovery of the art 
of making glass was first made by means of 
/ an accidental vitrification which chanced to 
take place under certain peculiar circum- 
stances, on its shores.* Glass is composed 
e essentially of silicious substances—such as 
sand—combined with certain alkalies by 
_ fusion. For sand, though very refractory 
if exposed alone to the influence of heat, 
when mixed with these alkaline substances 
fuses easily, and vitrifies, that is it forms a 
glass, which is more or less perfect accord- 
ing to the precise nature of the substances 
employed, and the arrangements of the pro- 
cess. The story of the origin of the discov- 
ery is, that a vessel came into the mouth 
of the Belus from the Bay of Acre, laden 
with certain fossil alkalies which were found 
somewhere along the coast, and were used 
in those times for certain purposes, and that 
the sailors landed on the beach and built a fire 
there, with a view of taking supper on the 
shore. When the fire was made they looked 
about the beach for stones to use as a support 
for their kettle ; but the soil being alluvial and 
sandy they were not able to find any stones, and 
so they brought instead three fragments of the 
alkaline fossil, whatever it might have been, 





* It is somewhat doubtful whether the very first dis- 
covery of the art of making glass, took place here or not, 
as learned men have noticed a considerable number of 
allusions in various writings of a very high antiquity, 
which they have thought might possibly refer to this sub- 


stance. An example of this kind is found in the book 
of Job, where a word, translated crystal, is used. The 
writer. speaking of wisdom, says, “‘ [t can not be equaled 
with the gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the 
sapphire. The gold and the crystal can not equal it.” 
It has been considered doubtful whether the word crystal. 
in this connection, is meant to denote a glass or sume 
transparent mineral ; 
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with which their vessel was loaded. These} which they had built upon the sand, and ested 
fragments they placed in the margin of the fire| the kettle upon them; thus by means of the al- 
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THE DISCOVERY OF GLASS. 


kali, the sand, the metal, and the fire, all the 
conditions were combined that are essential to 
produce a vitrification, and after their supper 
was ended the seamen found the glassy sub- 
stance which had been produced, lying beneath 
the fire. They made their discovery known, and 
the experiment was repeated. Soon after this 
the regular manufacture of glass for vessels and 
ornaments was commenced in the city of Sidon, 
which lies on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
not many miles north of the mouth of the Belus, 
and from Sidon the art soon spread into every 
part of the civilized world. 
THE CONVENT. 

The time required for the ascent from Haifa 
to the convent is about an hour—the buildings 
of the institution, though often spoken of as upon 
the top of the mountain, being réally only about 
two-thirds of the way up to the highest summit. 
The condition in which the various travelers who 
have visited the spot within the last hundred 
years have found the institution, and the accounts 
which they have given of the edifice and of the 
inmates, varies extremely according to the time 
of the visit. In fact, after Napoleon’s defeat be- 
fore Acre, the convent was entirely destroyed, 
and the spot was for a time deserted. The cause 
of this was that Napoleon took possession of the 
edifice for the purpose of using it as a hospital, 
and quartered his wounded and disabled soldiers 
there. The Turks, consequently, when they 
came and found the institution in the possession 
of the French, considered themselves authorized 
to regard it as a post of the enemy. They ac- 
cordingly slaughtered the troops which they found 
there, drove away the monks, and blew up the 
buildings. From this time the convent remained 
desolate and in ruins for more than twenty years. 

At length, between 1820 and 1830, a celebrated 
monk, known by the name of John Baptist, un- 
dertook the work of building up the institution 
again. With great zeal, and with untiring pa- 
tience and perseverance, he traversed many 





countries of Europe and Asia to gather funds for 
the work, and to remove the various obstacles 
which are always in the way in the case of such 
an undertaking. He succeeded. at length, in 
accomplishing the work, and the convent was 
rebuilt in a more complete and extended form 
than ever before. . Since that time, accordingly, 
the traveler finds, when he reaches the brow of 
the mountain where the convent buildings stand, 
a stately and commodious edifice ready to receive 
him. Like most of the other convents and mon- 
asteries of Asia, the institution serves the pur- 
pose of an inn. A monk receives the traveler 
and his party, and conducts them to a commo- 
dious sitting-room, furnished with a carpet, with 
tables, and with chairs. A corridor from this 
apartment leads to bed-rooms in the rear, fur- 
nished likewise in a very comfortable manner, 
with beds, chairs, and tables ;—articles which 
attract the attention of the traveler, and are spe- 
cially mentioned in his journal, as they are very 
rarely to be found in the East. On the terraces 
and balconies of the building the visitor, wearied 
with the toil of the ascent, finds seats where he 
reposes in peace, and enjoys the illimitable pros- 
pect which the view commands, both up and 
down the coast, and far out over the waters of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Travelers are entertained at the convent as at 
an inn, except that in place of a formal reckon- 
ing when they depart, they make their acknowl- 
edgment for the hospitality which they have re- 
ceived in the form of a donation tc the monastery, 
the amount of which custom pres«ribes. The 
rule is that no guest is to remain longer than a 
fortnight—the arrangements being designed for 
the accommodation of travelers, and not of per- 
manent guests. This rule, however, is not 
strictly enforced, except so far as to give to par- 
ties newly arriving the precedence in respect to 
choice of rooms, over those whose fortnight has 
expired. While the guests remain, they are very 
kindly and hospitably entertained by the monks, 
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who appear before them clothed in a hood and 
cassock of coarse brown cloth, with a rope gir- 
die around the loins, and sandals upon the feet 
—the ancient habit of the order. Their counte- 
nances wear a thoughtful and serious, if not sad 
expression. 

THE GROTTOP AND CAVES. 

The halo of sacredness which invests Mt. 
Carmel! proceeds from the memory of the prophet 
Elijah, who, while he lived on the earth, made 
this mountain his frequent resort, if not his usual 
abode. This we learn from the Scriptures them- 
selves, as well as from the long and unbroken 
testimony of ancient tradition. The memorable 
transactions connected with the destruction of 
the priests of Baal, in the time of Ahab, at the 
conclusion of which came the sudden rain, as 
described in the passage already quoted, is sup- 
posed to have taken place at the foot of the 
mountain near this spot—and the ground on 
which the priests were slain is 
still shown, as identified by an- 
cient tradition, on the banks of 
the Kishon, a little way up the 
valley.* The mountain above is 
full of grottos and caves. It is 
said that more than a thousand 
have been counted. The one 
which is supposed to have been 
Elijah’s special abode is now 
within the buildings of the con- 
vent. Higher up, among the : 
rocks behind the convent, is an- 3 
other which is called Elisha’s cave, 


and at some distance below, in % 
the bottom of a frightful chasm, <=,’ 
into which the traveler descends ° 
by a steep and dangerous path, 
and which opens toward the sea, 

is another cavern, the largest and 


most noted of all. It forms a 

large and lofty apartment, vaulted = 

above, and is said to have been ‘ 

the place where Obadiah conceal- 

ed and protected the company 

of prophets, one hundred and fifty in number, 

and fed them with bread and water while they 

remained in their retreat.t This cave is called 

accordingly the cave of the prophets. The sit- 

uation of this grotto is beyond description soli- 

tary, desolate, and sublime. Nothingis to be seen 

from within it but the open sea, and no sound 

is heard but the breaking of the surf, as it rolls 

in upon the rocky shore six hundred feet below. 
THE PETRIFACTIONS. 

Among the other objects of interest and at- 
traction for the pilgrims and travelers that visit 
Mt. Carmel, are certain curious stones, well 
known to geologists as a common mineral form- 
ation, but which pass with the pilgrims and 
monks for petrified grapes, dates, or melons, ac- 





* See 1 Kings xviii. 17-4". For other passages of 
Scripture referring to Mt. Carmel see 2 Kings ii. 25; iv. 
25; xix. 23. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. Isa. xxxv. 2. Jer. 
avi. 18. Amos i. 2; ix. 3. Micah vii. 14. 

t 1 Kings xviii. 4 








cording to their size and configuration. These 
stones are round in form, and are often hollow, 
being lined with a crystalline incrustation with- 
in, the crystals representing, in the imagination 


| of the pilgrim, the seeds of the fruit from which 


the specimen was formed. These fossils are 
found in a part of the mountain remote from the 
convent, where a stream comes down from the 


| heights above, and they are supposed to be mi- 
| raculous in their origin. The legend accounting 


for the production of them is this. 

In the time of Elijah there was a garden and 
a vineyard on the spot, and one day as Elijah 
was passing that way, weary and faint with his 
journey, he looked over the wall and asked the 
owner of the ground to give him some of the 
melons and fruits that he saw growing there 
The man refused the wayfarer’s request, saying 
jestingly in his refusal, that those things were 
not melons and fruits, but only stones. “ Stones 


ELIJAH AND THE GARDENER 


then let them be,” said Elijah, and so passed on. 
The gardener, on turning to examine the fruits 
of his garden, found to his consternation that 
they had all been turned into stone, and ever 
since that day the ground has been under a 
curse, and has produced nothing but stony sem- 
blances of fruit, instead of the reality. These 
supposed petrifactions are greatly prized by all 
who visit the mountain. Well informed travel- 
ers value them as specimens illustrative of a very 
singular superstition, and as souvenirs of their 
visit to the spot ;—while monks and pilgrims 
believe them to possess some supernatural vir- 
tue. They suppose that though Elijah’s denun- 
ciation proved a curse to the ground in respect 
to the owner, in causing it to produce these 
flinty mockeries, the stones themselves, being 
miraculous in their nature and origin, are endued 
with some supernatural power to protect and 
bless those who reverently collect and preserve 
them. 
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ORIGIN OF THE CARMELITE ORDER 

The convent of Mt. Carmel, as alluded to and 
described by travelers during the last five hun- 
dred years is to be understood as denoting not 
a single building, but a series of buildings, that 
have risen, flourished, and gone to decay on the 
same spot, in a long succession, like a dynasty 
of kings following each other in a line on the 
same throne. The grottos and caverns which 
are found upon the mountain began to be occu- 
pied at a very early period by hermits and soli- 
tary monks, who lived probably at first in a state 
of separation from each other as well as of seclu- 
sion from the world. After a time however they 
began to combine together, and to live in edi- 
fices specially constructed for their use, and for 
the last thousand years the Carmelites have con- 
stituted a well known and numerous religious 
order, having spread from their original seat and 
centre to every part of Europe, and taken a very 
active and important part in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of modern times. Every religious order 
of the Roman Church prides itself on the anti- 
quity of its origin, and the traditions of the Car- 
melites for a long time carried back the history 
of their society to a very remote period indeed— 
not merely to the Christian era, but from the time 
of Christ and the apostles back to Elijah, and 
from Elijah to Enoch. In discussing this sub- 
ject, however, one ecclesiastical writer very grave- 
ly maintains that the Enoch, if there was one, 


among the founders of the Carmelite fraternity, | 


could not have been the patriarch Enoch, the 
father of Methusaleh, since it is plain that there 








could have been no Carmelite monks among those | 


saved in the ark, at the time of the deluge, for 
the vow of celibacy was an essential rule of the 
order from the beginning, and the sons of Noah, 
who were the only men besides Noah himself 
that were saved from the flood, were all married 
men, and took their wives with them when they 
went into the ark ! 

These traditions, however, ascribing a very 
high antiquity to the order of the Carmelites, 
were allowed to pass for many centuries with very 
little question ; but at last, about two hundred 
years ago, certain religious historians belonging 
to other monastic orders, in the course of the in- 
vestigations which they made into the early his- 
tory of the church, came to the conclusion that 
the institution of the Carmelites was founded 
in the twelfth century of the Christianera. The 
earliest authentic information that they could 
find, they said, in respect to its origin was the 
account given by a traveler by the name of John 
Phocas, who visited the mountain in 1185, in 
the course of a tour which he was making in the 
Holy Land. He relates that he ascended Mt 
Carmel, and that he found there the cave of 
Elijah, describing it as it new appears. He also 
states that there was a monastery there which 
had been founded a few years before by a vener- 
able monk, gray-headed and advanced in years, 
who had come upon the mountain in obedience 
to a revelation which he had received from the 
Prophet Elijah, enjoining upon him so to do, and 








that he had built a small tower for a dwelling, 
and a small chapel for the purpose of worship, 
and that he had established himself here with 
ten companions of the same religious profession 
with himself; and this was the true origin of 
the convent of Mt. Carmel. 
A CONTROVERSY 

The Carmelite monks throughout Europe were 
every where greatly displeased at the publication 
of this account, which cut off at a single blow 
some two thousand years from the antiquity of 
their order, even supposing their pretensions to 
go no farther back than to the time of Elijah. 
A protracted and very bitter controversey arose. 
Volumes after volumes were published—the quar- 
rel, as is usual with religious disputes, degener- 
ating in character as it advanced, and growing 
continually more and more rancorous and bitter, 
until at last the Pope interposed and put an end 
to the dispute by a bull. The bull did not at- 
tempt to decide the question; it only silenced 
the combatants. Nothing more was to be said 
by any party, or under any pretext, on the origin 
of the institution of the Carmelites, but the 
whole subject was entirely interdicted. This 
bull, the issuing of which was a most excellent 
act on the part of his Holiness, proved an effect- 
ual remedy for the evil which it was intended 
to suppress. The dispute was suddenly termin- 
ated, and though the question was in form left 
undecided, it was settled in fact, for it has since 
been generally admitted that the story of John 
Phocas was true, and that Mt. Carmel, though 


| inhabited by hermits and individual recluses long 


before, was not the seat of a regularly organized 
society of Monks until nearly twelve centuries 
after the Christian era. 

THE MONK ST. BASIL. 

The Carmelites themselves were accustomed 
to maintain that the earliest written rule for the 
government of their order was given them by a 
very celebrated ancient monk, known in history 
as St. Basil. St. Basil lived about three hun- 
dred years after the time of Christ. He was 
descended from a distinguished family, and re- 
ceived an excellent education in early life, in the 
course of which he made very high attainments 
in all the branches of knowledge customarily 
pursued in those days. His mind, however, be- 
ing strongly impressed with a sense of religious 
obligation, he determined not to engage in the 
duties of the profession for which he had been 
trained, but to seclude himself from the world, 
in accordance with the custom that prevailed in 
those days, and spend his life in religious medi- 
tation and prayer. As a preliminary step he 
determined on taking a journey into the coun- 
tries where the practice of religious retirement 
had begun to prevail, in order to visit the her- 
mits, recluses, and monks, in their dens and 
caves, and become practically acquainted with 
the mode of life which these voluntary exiles 
from the world were accustomed to lead. He 
accordingly set out upon his travels, and in the 
course of a few years he explored Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Asia Minor, and other countries still 
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farther east, in order to visit and converse with 
all the monks and hermits that he could find, in 
the deserts and solitudes to which they had re- 


tired. We can not here give the subsequent | 


particulars of his life. It is sufficient to say 
that his learning, his high rank, his exalted 
character, and perhaps his honest and conscien- 
tious piety, combined to raise him in the end to 
a very commanding position in respect to the 
whole monastic world while he lived, and to in- 


spire many succeeding generations with a great | 


veneration for his memory. He was believed to 
have been during his life an object of the special 
and miraculous protection of heaven; for it is 
recorded as sober historic truth, that at one time, 
during the latter part of his career, when certain 
theological enemies had prevailed in obtaining a 


sentence of banishment against him, and the de- | 


cree, properly drawn up, was brought to the | 
emperor to sign, the pen which was put into the 
emperor’s hand broke suddenly into pieces as 
soon as it touched the paper. The emperor 
called for another pen, but on attempting to use 
it the same result followed. This was done 
three times, and at last, as the emperor seemed 
determined to persist in his design, his hand 
was seized with a sudden and uncontrollable 
trembling, and the chair upon which he was 
sitting broke down, and let him fall upon the 
floor. The emperor now perceived that he was 
contending against God, and taking up the de- 
cree he destroyed it by tearing it in pieces. 
Now the Carmelites maintained that this St. 
Basil was a monk of their order, that he was one 
of the successors of Elijah, that they had ob- 
tained their first written rule of their order from 
him, and that the Basilians, an order of monks 
taking their name from him and well known 


| tions in respect to the cell of the prior, its situa- 
| tion and relation to the other cells. The fifth 
requires the monks to remain constantly each 
within his own cell except when called away by 
regularly prescribed duties elsewhere, and to 
devote himself in his retirement to the work of 
prayer and meditation. The sixth prescribes 
certain regulations in respect to divine service 
By the seventh the monks are forbidden to pos- 
| Sess any private property of any kind. The 
eighth requires the brethren of the monastery to 
build an oratory or place of prayer in some cen- 
tral place, near the celis, and to assemble there 
every morning to hear mass. The ninth pre- 
scribes rules for the internal discipline of the 
institution. The tenth enjoins certain fast days 
The eleventh forbids the use of flesh for food 
entirely. The twelfth exhorts the monks to 
clothe themselves with certain spiritual armor 
which it describes. The thirteenth enjoins upon 
them to labor with their hands, in cultivating the 
fruits of the earth in their little gardens. The 
fourteenth enjoins absolute silence upon them, 
from vespers until the break of day on the fol- 
lowing morning. The fifteenth inculcates upon 
them the duty of humility and of devoting them- 
selves to prayer; and the sixteenth closes the 
series by exhorting them to be always obedient 
and submissive to the prior. 
EARLY MONASTIC LIFE.. 

There is no question that the monastic system 
of Christian Europe, established originally by 
such beginnings as these, led in the end to evil 
consequences and results of the most deplorable 
character, and we are accustomed, as Protestants, 
to believe that there is nothing that is not wor- 
thy of unqualified condemnation in it from be- 
ginning toend. But when we dismiss from our 





throughout Europe in the middle ages, were to 

be considered as only a branch, or offshoot, from | 

the ancient Carmelite institution. Out of this | 

state of things there arose subsequently a very 

extraordinary controversy between the Basilians 

and the Carmelites as will presently appear 
RULES OF THE ORDER. 

The claim of the Carmelites to have received 
their first written charter from St. Basil is not | 
very well sustained, as the earliest authentic | 
evidence of any written rule for the government | 
of the institution relates to one given them by | 
the patriarch of Jerusalem in 1205, about thirty 
years after the time when the monastery was 
founded, according to John Phocas’s narrative. 
This “rule,” or charter as it would be called at 


the present day, consisted of sixteen articles, | 


and some particulars of it may be interesting to 


the reader as illustrating the nature of this | 


species of document. The first article treats of 
the election of the prior of the monastery, and 
of the obedience which was to be rendered to 
him by the other monks. The second treats of 
the cells in which the brethren were to live, and 
prescribes that they should be separated from | 


minds the ideas and associations with which the 
religious history of the last five hundred years has 
invested every thing that pertains to monastic 


life, and look at such a community as this of 


Mt. Carmel as it was in its original inception and 
design, we shall find it impossible to ascribe the 
conduct of those simple-minded recluses to any 
other motive than a desire to withdraw themselves 
from the world, in a spirit of honest self-denial, 
_in order to live nearer to God, and enjoy the 
peace and happiness of daily and uninterrupted 
communion with him. And as to the delusion 
and folly of the course which they pursued, in 
order to judge impartially, we must look at the cir- 
cumstances of the case as they really were, and 
see how effectually, in the arrangements which 
the hermits made, all the essential requisites for 
human comfort and happiness were secured. 
The mountain which they chose for their retreat 
ie beautiful beyond description ; the soil was 
fertile, the air was balmy and pure, and such was 
‘the climate that the season with them was an 
| almost perpetual summer. They had gardens 
| to till, which produced them an abundance of 
fruits and vegetables, and in those climes the 





each other in such a way that there could be no | human constitution requires no othe: food. The 
intercourse or communication between the re- grottos in which they tived were dry, and formed 
spective inmates The third contains regula- | undoubtedly very safe and not uncomfortable 
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dwellings. They suffered neither heat nor cold, 
for in Palestine cold is seldom known, and though 


the sun is sometimes hot, and the air sultry, in | 
the valleys, the mountain which they dwelt upon | 


rises into a region of perpetual salubrity, where 


THE HERMITS OF 


ment. Their hours were systematically ar- 
ranged, and their occupations, though varied in 
kind, were regular in rotation and order. Thus, 
on the whole, though there was doubtless much 
of superstition and of error in their ideas, still 
we are inclined to think that there are some 
usages and modes of life not at all,monastic in 
their character—to be witnessed among the world- 
following Christians of the present day, in pal- 
aces of wealth and prosperity—which exhibit 
quite as much delusion and folly as was ever 
evinced by these poor world-abandoning monks, 
in the caves and grottos of Mt. Carmel. 
THE DISPUTE WITH THE BASILIANS. 

A society of monks once established, depends 
of course for its continuance and prosperity on 
external additions, and not on any internal 
growth ; for since celibacy is the rule of all mo- 
nastic orders, there can not be in such commu- 
nities, as in the case of an ordinary hamlet or 
village, any natural sequence of generations. A 
man is never born a monk: so that monasticism 
has at least one of the marks and characteristics 
of a monstrosity. It does not propagate its 
kind. 

Notwithstanding this, however, the institution 
on Mt Carmel gradually increased. Accessions 


there is always an atmosphere of soft and balmy 
air reposing in the groves, or breathing gently 
over the summit. Besides all these natural ad- 


vantages of their situation, their course of daily 
| duty gave them healthful and agreeable employ- 


MOUNT CARMEL, 


| were made from time to time to the numbers of the 

monks, until at length the order became so numer- 
| ous that several branch institutions were establish- 
ed in different parts of Europe, and the Carmelites 
became very generally known throughout the 
Christian world We can not here, however, go 
away from the mountain to follow the society in 
its general history, though we will digress from 
our immediate subject so far as to give a brief 
account of the singular controversy which arose 
in subsequent years between the Carmelites and 
the Basilians, a controversy which not only exhib- 
its in a striking point of view some of the pe- 
culiar ideas and religious usages of the times in 
which it occurred, but illustrates certain import- 
ant principles in respect to the nature of relig- 
ious controversy, that are applicable to the dis- 
putes of every age. The question in this case 
related to the costume in which the prophet 
Elijah was represented in a certain picture be- 
longing to a church which the Basilians built 
near Messina, in the island of Sicily. The church 
was built in the year 1670, and the open con- 
troversy arose then ; but the origin of it may be 
traced to a period antecedent to that time. It 
| Seems that in 1080, six hundred years before the 
| dispute to which we are referring commenced, a 
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certain Sicilian potentate built a church near! 
Mt. Etna, in honor of the prophet Elijah, as a 
token of his gratitude to the prophet for appear- 
ing to him in a visible form at one time when he 
was involved in very imminent danger, in his 
wars with the Saracens, and for interposing to 
protect him. He also built a monastery in con- 
nection with the church, and established a socie- 
ty of Basilian monks in it. 

It seems that at the time when the church and 
monastery were built, a picture of the prophet 
Elijah was painted and hung in the church, where 
it remained without exciting any question, for 
six hundred years. 

At length at the expiration of that time the 
buildings of the establishment having become 
very old, and being often greatly damaged, and 
the lives of the inmates seriously endangered by 
the shocks of earthquakes and the volcanic erup- 
tions to which their situation so near to Mt. Etna 
exposed them, it was determined to remove the 
institution to another place, several miles distant 
from its original location, where the ground was 
more secure. The old picture of Elijah was how- 
ever found to be too much decayed to be removed. 
A careful copy of it was therefore made, the artist 
taking care to transfer, as nearly as possible, 
to his copy, both the features and the costume 
of the original. The following engraving is a 
faithful representation of this portrait and of the 
dress which became the subject of the dispute, 
except of course that the colors are not shown. 
The shoulders are covered with a cloak which 
in the painting was red. Beneath the cloak was 
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a tunic, formed of the skin of some animal, 
which descended to the knees. There were san- 
dals on the feet. There was a sword tipped with 
flame in the hand, and the head was covered 
with a red cap trimmed with ornaments of gold. 





This painting in its original state had hung in 
its place in the old convent during the whole six 
hundred years without attracting any special 
notice ; but when the copy was made and hung 
up in the new convent, it became an object of 
greater attention, and the Carmelites who saw 
or heard of it were much displeased with the cos- 
tume, inasmuch as it was not the costume of their 
order. The paintinlg by exhibiting the prophet 
in such a dress, seemed to deny that Elijah had 
been a Carmelite, and to claim him as belonging 
to some other order. They complained to the 
Basilians of the injustice done them, and demand- 
ed that the obnoxious costume should be changed 
Finding, however, that their complaints and re- 
monstrances were unavailing, they appealed to 
the Archbishop of Sicily, praying him to inter- 
pose his authority to redress the injury which 
they were suffering, and to compel the Basilians 
to take down the painting in question, the display 
of which was so dishonorable to the ancient order 
of Mt. Carmel. The Basilians in reply alleged 
that the costume of the portrait was no innova- 
tion of theirs, and they were not responsible for 
it at all. The work, they said, was a faithful copy 
of an ancient painting that had hung for six 
hundred years, unquestioned and uncomplained 
of, in their former inonastery, and that they could 
not give up the ancient traditions and relics of 
their institution; and they were especially un- 
willing to consent that the prophet Elijah should 
be represented in their church in a Carmelite 
dress, since that would prejudice the ancient 
claims of the Basilian order. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE DISPUTE. 

The Archbishop of Sicily, after a long hearing 
of the parties to this dispute, refused to interpose, 
and finally the case was carried by the Carmelites 
to Rome, and laid before a certain board of the 
Roman church called the College of Rites, a sort 
of tribunal having jurisdiction of all questions 
of this nature that might arise in the Catholic 
church, and assume sufficient importance to come 
before them. Here the Carmelites brought for- 
ward their cause, and offered their complaints in 
language more earnest than ever. They repre- 
sented in very strong terms the deep dishonor 
which the Basilians were inflicting upon them in 
publicly exhibiting the prophet Elijah—the pa- 
triarch and the father of their order—dressed in 
a cloak, and wearing a red cap upon his head, as 
if he were a Turkish pashaw. To give force and 
emphasis to their plea they exhibited to the sacred 
college before whom the cause was to be tried, a 
representation of the picture, colored like the 
original, in order that the judges might see for 
themselves how flagrant was the wrong which 
they endured, and how much cause they had to 
complain. After many long and patient hearings 
of the case before the college, and many fruitless 
attempts to find some mode satisfactory to all 
parties, for settling the dispute, the college finally 
decided upon a middle course, a sort of forced 
compromise which gave the victory to neither 
party. The costume of the painting was ordered 
to be changed. The cap <us to be taken away 
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from the head, and the sandals from the feet, and | question at issue. The costume of the paint- 
the red cloak was to be replaced by one of a | ing, formed only the accidental battle ground, 
saffron color. The tunic of skin was to be re- | as it were, on which the war was waged. It 
tained, and it was to be bound about the waist | is thus with a great many religious controver- 
with a leathern girdle. A new picture was ac- | sies, where at first view it would seem that the 
| point at issue is wholly inadequate to account 
for the degree of interest taken in the dispute 
The explanation is that the apparent question is 
not the real one. The outward aspect of the 
contest seems to indicate that the combatants 
are merely disputing about a form, while they 
| are really contending for a principle that lies 
concealed beneath it. They are like soldiers at 
a siege, who fight on outer walls, in themselves 
worthless, to defend homes and fire-sides that 

are concealed within, entirely out of view. 


DESCENT FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 
But we must return to the mountain, though 


! 
| we return to it only to come down, for it is time 
that our visit to it should be ended. In his ex- 
cursions around the convent during his stay on 
the mountain, the visitor is somewhat restricted 
in respect to the range that he can safely take, 
by fear of the wild beasts that infest the jungles 
| and thickets that grow densely on the declivities 
| of the mountain, and around the base of it, es- 
| pecially on the southern side. Panthers, hyenas, 
| wild boars, and strange serpents, make these 
| forests their abode, occupying, perhaps, in many 
| cases, the caves and grottos of the ancient re- 
cluses, for their dens. Many tales are told by the 
monks of these savage beasts, and of the dangers 
cordingly painted in accordance with this de- | which pilgrims and travelers have incurred from 
cision, as represented in the above engraving. them. There is an account of a child which was 
The controversy occupied ten years ; it gave rise | found in a certain situation dead, with a mon- 
to protracted and voluminous proceedings, and ; strous serpent coiled upon its breast. On ex- 
embroiled a great number of partisans among all | amination of the body no mark of any bite or 
ranks and orders of the church : 
and by comparing the two en- 
gravings the reader will see at a 
glance the amount of the differ- 
ence about which the combatants 
were contending. It might ex- 
cite surprise in our minds that a 
large section of the Christian 
church could thus be engaged 
for ten years in an earnest, ex- 
pensive, and bitter controversy 
about the costume of a painting, 
were it not that we sometimes see 
examples at the present day, of 
disputes equaliy earnest and pro- 
tracted, about points smaller and 
more shadowy still. It ought, 
however, in strict justice to be 
said that the real questions at is- 
sue in disputes about religious 
rites and forms, are not usually 
as insignificant as they seem. 
Within and beyond the outward 
symbol there usually lies some 
principle of religious faith, which 
is, after all, the real object of the controversy. ; wound could be perceived, and it was accord- 
In this case, for example, the comparative claims | ingly supposed that the life of the little sufferer 
to antiquity and pre-eminence on the part of | had been extinguished by the chill of the body 
two powerful religious orders constituted the real | of the reptile, or by some other mysterious and 
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deadly agency, which it had power to exert. | 
Even the roadway leading up and down the 
mountain is not always safe, it would seem, from | 
these dangerous intruders. It is rocky and soli- 
tary, and is bordered every where with gloomy 
ravines and chasms, all filled with dense and 
entangled thickets, in which, and in the cavern- 
ous rocks of which the strata of the mountain are 
composed, wild beasts and noxious animals of 
every kind find a secure retreat. The monks re- 
late that not many years ago a servant of the 
convent, who had been sent down the mountain | 
to Haifa, to accompany a traveler, was attacked | 
and seized by a panther on his return. The | 
panther, however, instead of putting his victim | 
immediately to death, began to play with him as a | 
cat plays with a mouse which she has succeeded | 
in making her prey—holding him gently with | 
her claws, for a time, and then, after drawing | 
back a little, darting upon him again, as if to | 


| 


THE PANTHER. 


repeat and renew the pleasure of capturing such 
a prize. This was continued so long, that the 
cries of the terrified captive brought to the spot 
some persons that chanced to be near, when the | 
panther was terrified in her turn, and fled into 
the forests; and then the man was rescued from 
his horrible situation unharmed. 

For these and similar reasons, travelers who 
ascend to the convent of Mt. Carmel, enjoy but 
little liberty there, but must confine their ex- 
plorations in most cases to the buildings of the 
monks, and to some of the nearest caves of the 
ancient recluses. Still the spot is rendered so 
attractive by the salubrity of the air, the in- 
trinsic beauty of the situation, the magnificence 
of the prospect, and the kind and attentive de- 
meanor of the monks, that some visitors have 





recommended it as a place of permanent resort 
for those who leave their homes in the West in 
pursuit of health, or in search of retirement and, 
repose. The rule that requires those who have 
been guests of the convent more than two weeks 
to give place to others more recently arrived, 
proves in fact to be no serious difficulty. Some 
kind of an arrangement can in such cases al- 
ways be made, though it is seldom that any oc- 
casion arises that requires it. The quarters, 
too, though plain and simple, are comfortable 
and neat, and although the visitor is somewhat 
restricted , from causes that have already been 
named, in respect to explorations of the mount- 
ain itself, there are many excursions that can 
be made in the country below, of a very at- 
tractive character. He can visit Haifa, he can 
ride or walk along the beach to Acre; he can 
go to Nazareth, or journey down the coast, pass- 
ing round the western declivity of the mountain. 
In these and similar rambles he will find 
scenes of continual novelty to attract him, 
and be surrounded every where with the 
forms and usages of Oriental life. 
LEAVING MOUNT CARMEL. 

The traveler who comes to Mt. Car- 
mel by the way of Nazareth and the 
plain of Esdraelon, in going away from 
it generally passes round the western 
declivity of the mountain, and thence 
proceeds to the south, by the way of the 
sea. On reaching the foot of the descent. 
where the mountain mule-path comes out 
into the main road, as shown upon the 
map near the commencement of this ar- 
ticle, he turns short to the left, and goes 
on round the base of the promontory, 
with the lofty declivities of the mountain 
on one hand, and a mass of dense forests 
on the other, lying between the road and 
the shore. As he passes on, the road, 
picturesque and romantic from the be- 
ginning, becomes gradually wild, solita- 
ry,anddesolate. It leads him sometimes 
through tangled thickets, sometimes un- 
der shelving rocks, and sometimes it 
brings him out unexpectedly to the shore 
of the sea, where he sees the surf rolling 
in upon the beach at his feet, and far over 

the water the setting sun going down to his rest 
beneath-the western horizon. At length the twi- 
light gradually disappears, and as the shades of 
the evening come on, lights glimmer in the soli- 
tary villag@s that he passes on his way ; but there 
is no welcome for him in their beaming. At 
length when he deems it time to bring his day’s 
journey to an end, he pitches his tent by the 
wayside in some unfrequented spot, and before 
he retires to rest for the night, comes out to take 
one more view of the dark and sombre mountain 
which he is about to leave forever. He stands 
at the door of his tent, and gazes at it long and 
earnestly, before he bids it farewell, equally im- 
pressed with the sublime magnificence of its 
situation and form, and with the solemn grandeur 
of its history 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


FIRST CONSUL FOR LIFE, 


RANCE was now at peace with all the world. 
It was universally admitted that Napoleon 
was the great pacificator. He was the idol of 
France. The masses of the people in Europe, 
every where regarded him as their advocate and 
friend, the enemy of aristocratic usurpation, and 
the great champion of equality. The people of 
France no longer demanded liberty. Weary 
years of woe had taught them gladly to relin- 
quish the boon. They only desired a ruler who 
would take care of them, govern them, protect 
them from the power of allied despotism, and 
give them equal rights. Though Napoleon had 
now but the title of First Consul, and France 
was nominally a republic, he was in reality the 
most powerful monarch in Europe. His throne 
was established in the hearts of nearly forty 
millions of people. His word was law. 

It will be remembered that Josephine con- 
templated the extraordinary grandeur to which 
her husband had attained, with intense solicitude. 
She saw that more than ordinary regal power had 
passed into his hands, and she was not a stran- 
ger to the intense desire which animated his 
heart to have an heir to whom to transmit his 
name and his glory. She knew that many were 
intimating to him that an heir was essential to 
the repose of France. She was fully informed 
that divorce had been urged upon him as one of 
the stern necessities of state. 


One day, when 
Napoleon was busy in his cabinet, Josephine 
entered softly, by a side door, and seating her- 
self affectionately upon his knee, and passing 
her hand gently through his hair, said to him, 
with a burst of tenderness, “I entreat you, my 


friend, do not make yourself king. It is Lucien 
who urges you to it. Do not listen*to him.” 
Napoleon smiled upon her kindly, and said, 
‘Why, my poor Josephine, you are mad. You 
must not listen to these fables which the old 
dowagers teil you. But you interrupt me now ; 
I am very busy; leave me alone.” 

It is recorded that Lucien ventured to suggest 
to Josephine that a law higher than the law of 
ordinary morality required that she must become 
a mother, even were it necessary, for the attain- 
ment of that end, that she should violate her 
nuptial vows. Brutalizing and vulgar infidelity 
had obliterated in France, nearly all the sacred- 
ness of domestic ties. Josephine, instinctively 
virtuous, and revering the religion of her child- 
hood, which her husband had reinstated, burst- 
ing into tears, indignantly exclaimed, “ This is 
dreadful. Wretched should I be were any ore 
to suppose me capable of listening, without hor- 
ror, to your infamous proposal. Your ideas are 
poisonous ; your language horrible.” “Well, 
then, madame,” responded Lucien, “all that I 
can say is, that from my heart I pity you.” 

Josephine was at times almost delirious in 
apprehension of the awful calamity which threat- 
ened her. She knew the intensity of her hus- 





band’s love. She also knew the boundlessness 
of his ambition. She could not be blind to the 
apparent importance, as a matter of state policy, 
that Napoleon should possess an heir. She aiso 
was fully aware that throughout France mar- 
riage had long been regarded but as a partner- 
ship of convenience, to be formed and sundered 
almost at pleasure. ‘“ Marriage,” said Madame 
de Stael, “‘has become but the sacrament of 
adultery.” The nation, under the influence of 
these views, would condemn her for selfishly re- 
fusing assent to an arrangement apparently es- 
sential to the repose of France and of Europe 
Never was a woman placed in a situation of 
more terrible trial. Never was an ambitious 
man exposed to a more fiery temptation. Lay- 
ing aside the authority of Christianity, and con- 
templating the subject in the light of mere ex- 
pediency, it seemed a plain duty for Napoleon 
and Josephine to separate. But gloriously does 
it illustrate the immutable truth of God’s word, 
that even in such an exigence as this, the path 
which the Bible pointed out was the only path 
of safety and of peace. “ In separating myself 
from Josephine,” said Napoleon afterward, “ and 
in marrying Maria Louisa, I placed my foot upon 
an abyss which was covered with flowers.” 

Josephine’s daughter, Hortense, beautiful, 
brilliant, and amiable, then but eighteen years 
of age, was strongly attached to Duroc, one of 
Napoleon’s aids, a very fashionable and hand- 
some man. Josephine, however, had conceived 
the idea of marrying Hortense to Louis Bona- 
parte, Napcleon’s younger brother. She said, 
one day, to Bourrienne, ‘“‘ My two brothers-in- 
Inw are my determined enemies. You see all 
their intrigues. You know how much uneasi- 
ness they have caused me. This projected 
marriage with Duroc, leaves me without any 
support. Duroc, independent of Bonaparte’s 
friendship, is nothing. He has neither fortune, 
rank, nor even reputation. He can afford me 
no protection against the enmity of the brothers. 
I must have some more certain reliance for the 
future. My husband loves Louis verymuch. If 
I can succeed in uniting my daughter to him, he 
will prove a strong counterpoise to the calumnies 
and persecutions of my brothers-in-law.” These 
remarks were reported to Napoleon. He replied, 
“* Josephine labors in vain. Duroc and Hortense 
love each other, and they shall be married. I 
am attached to Duroc. Heiswell born. I have 
given Caroline to Murat, and Pauline to Le 
Clerc. I can as well give Hortense to Duroc. 
He is brave. He is as good as the others. He 
is general of division. Besides, I have other 
views for Louis.” 

In the palace the heart may throb with the 
same joys and griefs as in the cottage. In an- 
ticipation of the projected marriage Duroc was 
sent on a special mission to compliment the 
Emperor Alexander on his accession to the 
throne. Duroc wrote often to Hortense while 
absent. When the private secretary whispered 
in her ear, in the midst of the brilliant throng 
of the Tuileries, “I have a letter,” she would 
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immediately retire to her apartment. Upon her 
return her friends could see that her eyes were 
moistened with the tears of affection and joy. 
Josephine cherished the hope that could she suc- 
ceed in uniting Hortense with Louis Bonaparte, 


should Hortense give birth to a son, Napoleon | 


would regard him as his heir. The child would 
bear the name of Bonaparte; the blood of the 
Bonapartes would circulate in his veins ; and he 
would be the offspring of Hortense, whom Na- 
poteon regarded as his own daughter, and whom 
he loved with the strongest parental affection. 
Thus the terrible divorce might be averted. 
Urged by motives so powerful, Josephine left 
no means untried to accomplish her purpose. 
Louis Bonaparte was a studious, pensive, 
imaginative man, of great moral worth, though 
possessing but little force of character. He had 
been bitterly disappointed in his affections, and 
was weary of the world. When but nineteen 
years of age he had formed a very strong attach- 
ment for a young lady whom he had met in 
Paris. She was the daughter of an emigrant 
noble, and his whole being became absorbed in 
the passion of love. Napoleon, then in the 
midst of those victories which paved his way to 
the throne of France, was apprehensive that the 
alliance of his brother with one of the old royal- 
ist families, might endanger his own ambitious 
projects. 
military commission, and secured, by his power- 
ful instrumentality, the marriage of the young 
lady to another person. The disappointment 


preyed deeply upon the heart of the sensitive 


young man. Allambitiondied withinhim. He 
loved solitude, and studiously avoided the cares 
and pomp of state. Napoleon, not having been 
aware of the extreme strength of his brother’s 
attachment, when he saw the wound which he 
had inflicted upon him, endeavored to make all 
the amends in his power. Hortense was beau- 
tiful, full of grace and vivacity. At last Na- 
poleon fell in with the views of Josephine, and 
resolved, having united the two, to recompense 
his brother, as far as possible, by lavishing great 
favors upon them. 

It was long before Louis would listen to the 
proposition of his marriage with Hortense. His 
affections still clung to the lost object of his 


idolatry, and he could not, without pain, think | 


of union with another. Indeed a more uncon- 
genial alliance could hardly have been imagined. 
In no one thing were their tastes similar. But 
who could resist the combined tact of Josephine 
and power of Napoleon. All obstacles were 
swept away, and the maiden, loving the hilarity 
of life, and its gayest scenes of festivity and 
splendor, was reluctantly led to the silent, pen- 
sive scholar, who as reluctantly received her as 
his bride. 
gree reconciled to the match, as her powerful 
tather promised to place them in high positions 
of wealth and rank. 


store for him. A magnificent féte was given in 
honor of this marriage, at which all the splen- 
Vou. V.— No. 27.—U 


He therefore sent him away on a/| 


| dors of the ancient royalty were revived. Louis 
| Napoleon Bonaparte, who, as President of the 
| French Republic, succeeded Louis Philippe, the 
| King of the French, was the only child of this 
marriage who survived his parents. 

Napoleon had organized in the heart of Italy 
| a republic containing about five ra‘tlions of in- 
| habitants. This republic could by no means 
| maintain itself against the monarchies of Europe, 
| unaided by France. Napoleon, surrounded by 
| hostile kings, deemed it essential to the safety 
| of France, to secure in Italy a nation of con- 
| genial sympathies and interests, with whom he 
| could form the alliance of cordial friendship. The 
| Italians, all inexperienced in self-government, 
regarding Napoleon as their benefactor and their 
sole supporter, looked to him for a constitution 
| Three of the most influential men of the Cisal- 
| pine Republic, were sent as delegates to Paris, 
to consult with the First Consul upon the organ- 
ization of their government. Under the direction 
of Napoleon a constitution was drafted, which, 
considering the character of the Italian people, 
and the hostile monarchical influences which 
surrounded them, was most highly liberal. A 
President and Vice-president were to be chosen 
for ten years. There was to be a Senate of eight 
members and a House of Representatives of sev- 
enty-five members. These were all to be selected 
from a body composed of 300 landed proprie- 
tors, 200 merchants, and 200 of the clergy and 
prominent literary men. Thus all the important 
interests of the state were represented. 

In Italy, as in all the other countries of Eu- 
rope at that time, there were three prominent 
parties. The Loyalists sought the restoration 
of monarchy and the exclusive privileges of 
kings and nobles. The Moderate Republicans 
wished to establish a firm government, which 
would enforce order and confer upon all equal 
| rights. The Jacobins wished to break down all 
| distinctions, divide property, and to govern by 
| the blind energies of the mob. Italy had long 
| been held in subjection by the spiritual terrors 

of the priests and by the bayonets of the Aus- 
| trians. Ages of bondage had enervated the peo- 
ple and there were no Italian statesmen capable 
of taking the helm of government in such a tur- 
| bulent sea of troubles. Napoleon resolved to 
have himself proposed as President, and then 
reserving to himself the supreme direction, to 
| delegate the details of affairs to distinguished 
Italians, until they should, in some degree, be 
trained to duties so new to them. Says Thiers, 
“This plan was not, on his part, the inspiration 
of ambition, but rather of great good sense. His 
views on this occasion were unquestionably both 
pure and exalted.” But nothing can more strik- 





| ingly show the almost miraculous energies of 
Hortense had become in some de- | 


Napoleon’s mind, and his perfect self-reliance, 
than the readiness with which, in addition to the 


, cares of the Empire of France, he assumed the 
Louis resigned himself to | 
his lot, feeling that earth had no further joy in | 


responsibility of organizing and developing an- 
other nation of five millions of inhabitants This 
was in 1802. Napoleon was then but thirty- 
three years of ige 
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To have surrendered those Italians, who had 
rallied around the armies of France in their hour 
of need, again to Austrian domination, would 
have been an act of treachery. To have aban- 
doned them, in their inexperience, to the Jacobin 
mob on the one hand, and to royalist intrigues 
on the other, would have insured the ruin of the 
Republic. But by leaving the details of govern- 
ment to be administered by Italians, and at the 
same time sustaining the constitution by his own 
powerful hand, there was a probability that the 
republic might attain prosperity and independ- 
ence. As the press of business rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult for Napoleon to leave France, 
a plan was formed for a vast congress of the 
Italians, to be assembled in Lyons, about half 
way between Paris and Milan, for the imposing 
adoption of the republican constitution. Four 
hundred and fifty-two deputies were elected to 


cross the frozen Alps, in the month of Decem- | 


ber. The extraordinary watchfulness and fore- 
sight of the First Consul, had prepared every 
comfort for them on the way. In Lyons sump- 
tuous preparations were made for their enter- 
tainment. Magnificent halls were decorated in 
the highest style of earthly splendor for the 
solemnities of the occasion. The army of Egypt, 
which had recently landed, bronzed by an African 
sun, was gorgeously attired to add to the mag- 
nificence of the spectacle. The Lyonese youth, 
exultant with pride, were formed into an im- 
posing body of cavalry. On the 11th of January, 


1802, Napoleon, accompanied by Josephine, ar- 


rived in Lyons. The whole population of the 
adjoining country had assembled along the road, 
anxiously watching for his passage. At night 
immense fires illumined his path, blazing upon 
every hill side and in every valley. One con 
tinuous shout of “‘ Live Bonaparte,” rolled along 
with the carriage from Paris to Lyons. 
late in the evening when Napoleon arrived in 
Lyons. The brilliant city flamed with the splen- 
dor of noon-day. The carriage of the First Con- 
sul passed under a triumphal arch, surmounted 
by a sleeping lion, the emblem of France, and 
Napoleon took up his residence in the Hotel de 
Ville, which, in most princely sumptuousness 
had been decorated for his reception. 
ians adored Napoleon. They felt personally en- 
nobled by his renown, for they considered him 
their countryman. The Italian language was 
his native tongue, and he spoke it with the most 
perfect fluency and elegance. The moment that 
the name of Napoleon was suggested to the dep- 
uties as President of the Republic, it was re- 
ceived with shouts of enthusiastic acclamation. 
A deputation was immediately sent to the First 
Consul to express the unanimous and cordial 
wish of the convention that he would accept the 
office. While these things were transpiring, 
Napoleon, ever intensely occupied, was inspect- 
ing his veteran soldiers of Italy and of Egypt, 
in a public review. The elements seemed to 
conspire to invest the occasion with splendor. 
The day was cloudless, the sun brilliant, the 
sky serene, the air invigorating. All the inhab- 


Tt was | 


The Ital- | 


| itants of Lyons and the populace of the adjacent 

country thronged the streets. No pen can de- 
| scribe the transports with which the hero was 
| received, as he rode along the lines of these vet- 
| erans, whom he had so often led to victory. The 
| soldiers shouted in a frenzy of enthusiasm. Old 
| men, and young men, and boys caught the shout 
| and it reverberated along the streets in one con- 
tinuous roar. Matrons and maidens, waving 
banners and handkerchiefs, wept in excess of 
emotion. Bouquets of flowers were showered 
from the windows, to carpet his path, and every 
conceivable demonstration was made of the most 
enthusiastic love. Napoleon himself was deeply 
moved by the scene. Some of the old grenadiers, 
whom he recognized, he called out of the ranks, 
kindly talked with them, inquiring respecting 
their wounds and their wants. He addressed 
several of the officers, whom he had seen in 
many encounters, shook hands with them, and 
a delirium of excitement pervaded all minds 
Upon his return to the Hotel de Ville, he met 
the deputation of the convention. They pre- 
sented him the address, urging upon him the 
acceptance of the Presidency of the Cisalpine 
Republic. Napoleon received the address, in- 
timated his acceptance, and promised, on the 
following day, to meet the convention. 

The next morning dawned brightly upon the 
city. A large church, embellished with richest 
drapery, was prepared for the solemnities of the 
occasion. Napoleon entered the church, took 
his seat upon an elevated platform, surrounded 
by his family, the French ministers, and a large 
number of distinguished generals and statesmen. 
He addressed the assembly in the Italian lan- 
guage, with as much ease of manner, elegance 
of expression, and fluency of utterance as if his 
whole life had been devoted to the cultivation of 
the powers of oratory. He announced his ac- 
| ceptance of the dignity with which they would 
| invest him, and uttered his views respecting the 
|measures which should be adopted to secure 
|the prosperity of the Italian Republic, as the 
| new state was henceforth to be called. Repeated 
| bursts of applause interrupted his address, and 
| at its close one continuous shout of acclamation 

testified the assent and the delight of the assem- 
bled multitude. Napoleon remained at Lyons 
twenty days, occupied, apparently every moment, 
with the vast affairs which then engrossed his 
attention. And yet he found time to write daily 
to Paris, urging forward the majestic enterprises 
of the new government in France. The follow- 
ing brief extracts, from this free and confidential 
correspondence, afford an interesting glimpse of 
the motives which actuated Napoleon at this time. 
and of the great objects of his ambition. 

“T am proceeding slowly in my operations. | 
pass the whole of my mornings in giving audi- 
ence to the deputations of the neighboring de- 
partments. The improvement in the happiness 
of France is obvious. During the past two years 
the population of Lyons has increased more than 
20,000 souls. All the manufacturers tell me that 
their works are in a state of high activity AJ 
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minds seem to be full of energy, not that energy 
which overturns enpires, but that which re-es- 
tablishes them, and conducts them to prosperity 
and riches.” 

“TI beg of you particularly to see that the un- 
ruly members, whom we have in the constituted 
authorities, are every one of them removed. The 
wish of the nation is, that the government shall 
not be obstructed in its endeavors to act for the 


public good, and that the head of Medusa shall 


no longer show itself, either in our tribunes or 
in our assemblies. The conduct of Sieyes, on 
this occasion, completely proves that, having con- 
tributed to the destruction of all the constitutions 
since 91, he wishes now to try his hand against 
the present. He ought to burn a wax candle to 
Our Lady, for having got out of the scrape so 
fortunately and in so unexpected a manner. But 
the older I grow, the more I perceive that each 
man must fulfill his destiny. I recommend you 
to ascertain whether the provisions for St. Do- 
mingo have actually been sent off. I take it for 
granted that you have taken proper measures for 
demolishing the Chatelet. If the Minister of 
Marine should stand in need of the frigates of 
the King of Naples, he may make use of them. 
General Jourdan gives me a satisfactory account 
of the state of Piedmont.” 


“T wish that citizen Royer be sent to the 16th | 


military division, to examine into the accounts 
of the paymaster. I also wish some individual, 
like citizen Royer, to perform the same duty for 
the 13th and 14th divisions. It is complained 
that the receivers keep the money as long as 
they can, and that the paymasters postpone pay- 
ment as long as possible. The paymasters and 
the receivers are the greatest nuisance in the 
state.” 


‘* Yesterday I visited several factories. I was | 


pleased with the industry and the severe econ- 
omy which pervaded these establishments. Should 
the wintry weather continue severe, I do not 


think that the $25,000 a month, which the Min- | 


ister of the Interior grants for the purposes of 
charity, will be sufficient. It will be necessary 
to add five thousand dollars for the distribution 
of wood, and also to light fires in the churches 
and other large buildings to give warmth to a 
great number of people.” 

Napoleon arrived in Paris on the 31st of Jan- 
uary. In the mean time, there had been a new 
election of members of the Tribunate and of the 
Legislative body. All those who had manifested 
any opposition to the measures of Napoleon, in 
the re-establishment of Christianity, and in the 
adoption of the new civil code, were left out, and 
their places supplied by those who approved of 
the measures of the First Consul. Napoleon 
could now act unembarrassed. In every quarter 
there was submission. All the officers of the 
state, immediately upon his return, sought an 
audience, and, in that pomp of language which 
his majestic deeds and character inspired, pre- 
sented to him their congratulations. He was 
already a sovereign, in possession of regal power, 
such as no other monarch in Europe enjoyed. 


| Upon one object all the energies of his mighty 
| mind were concentrated. France was his estate, 
his diadem, his all. The glory of France was 
his glory, the happiness of France his happiness, 
the riches of France his wealth. Never did a 
father with more untiring self-denial and toil 
labor for his family, than did Napoleon through 
days of Herculean exertion and nights of sleep- 
lessness devote every energy of body and soul to 
the greatness of France. He loved not ease, he 
loved not personal indulgence, he loved not sens 
ual gratification. The elevation of France to 
prosperity, wealth, and power, was a limitless 
ambition. The almost supernatural success which 
had thus far attended his exertions, did but mag- 
nify his desires and stimulate his hopes. He 
had no wish to elevate France upon the ruins 
of other nations. But he wished to make France 
the pattern of all excellence, the illustrious leader, 
at the head of all nations, guiding them to intel- 
ligence, to opulence, and to happiness. Such, 
at this time, was the towering ambition of Napo- 
leon, the most noble and comprehensive which 
was ever embraced by the conception of man 
Of course, such ambition was not consistent with 
the equality of other nations, for he determined 
that France should be the first. But he mani- 
| fested no disposition to destroy the prosperity of 
others ; he only wished to give such an impulse 
| to humanity in France, by the culture of mind, 
by purity of morals, by domestic industry, by 
foreign commerce, by great national works, as 
to place France in the advance upon the race 
course of greatness. In this race France had 
but one antagonist—England. France had near}, 
forty millions of inhabitants. The island of Great 
Britain contained but about fitteen millions. But 
England, with her colonies, girdled the globe, and, 
with her fleets, commanded all seas. ‘“ France,” 
said Napoleon, “ must also have her colonies and 
her fleets.” ‘If we permit that,” the statesmen 
| of England rejoined, ‘‘ we may become a second- 
ary power, and may thus be at the mercy of 
| France.” It was undeniably so Shall history 
be blind to such fatality as this! Is man, in the 
hour of triumphant ambition, so moderate, that 
| we can be willing that he should attain power 
| which places us at his mercy! England was 
omnipotent upon the seas. She became arro- 
gant, and abused that power, and made herself 
| offensive to all nations. Napoleon developed no 

specia! meekness of character to indicate that he 
would be, in the pride of strength which no na- 
| tion could resist, more moderate and conciliating. 
| Candor can not censure England for being un- 
willing to yield her high position—to surrender 
| her supremacy on the seas—to become a second- 
| ary power—to allow France to become her mas- 
ter. And who can censure France for seeking 
the establishment of colonies, the extension of 
commerce, friendly alliance with other nations, 
| and the creation of fleets to protect her from 
aggression upon the ocean, as well as upon the 
land? Napoleon himself, with that wonderful 
magnanimity which ever characterized him, 
though at times exasperated by the hostility 
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which he now encountered, yet often spoke in 
terms of respect of the influences which animated 
his foes. It is to be regretted that his antago- 
nists so seldom reciprocated this magnanimity. 
‘There was here, most certainly, a right and a 
wrong. But it is not easy for man accurately 
to adjust the balance. God alone can award the 
issue. The mind is saddened as it wanders amid 
the labyrinths of conscientiousness and of pas- 
sion, of pure motives and of impure ambition. 
This is, indeed, a fallen world. The drama of 
nations is a tragedy. Melancholy is the lot of 
man. 

England daily witnessed, with increasing alarm, 
the rapid and enormous strides which France 
was making. The energy of the First Consul 
seemed superhuman. His acts indicated the 
most profound sagacity, the most far-reaching 
foresight. To-day the news reaches London that 
Napoleon has been elected President of the Ital- 
ian Republic. Thus in an hour five millions of 
people are added to his empire! To-morrow it 
is announced that he is establishing a colony at 
Elba, that a vast expedition is sailing for St. 





Domingo, to re-organize the colony there. En- | 
gland is bewildered. Again it is proclaimed that 
Napoleon has purchased Louisiana of Spain, and 
is preparing to fill the fertile valley of the Mis- 
sissippi with colonists. In the mean time, all 


France is in a state of activity. Factories, roads, 
bridges, canals, fortifications are every where 
springing into existence. The sound of the ship 
hammer reverberates in all the harbors of France, 
and every month witnesses the increase of the 


French fleet. The mass of the English people 
contemplate with admiration this development 
of energy. The statesmen of England contem- 
plate it with dread. 

For some months, Napoleon, in the midst of | 
all his other cares, had been maturing a vast 
system of public instruction for the youth of 
France. He drew up, with his own hand, the 
plan for their schools, and proposed the course 
of study. It is a little singular that, with his | 
strong scientific predilections, he should have | 
assigned the first rank to classical studies. Per- 
haps this is to be accounted for from his profound 
admiration of the heroes of antiquity. His own 
mind was most thoroughly stored with all the | 
treasures of Greek and Roman story. All these 
schools were formed upon a military model, for, 
situated as France was, in the midst of monarch- 
ies, at heart hostile, he deemed it necessary that | 
the nation should be universally trained to bear | 
arms. Religious instruction was to be commu- | 
nicated in all these schools by chaplains, military | 
instruction by old officers who had left the army, 
and classical and scientific instruction by the 
most learned men Europe could furnish. The 
First Consul also devoted special attention to 
female schools. “ France needs nothing so much 
to promote her regeneration,” said he, “‘ as good 
mothers.” To attract the youth of France to 
these schools, one million of dollars was appro- 


| be worship for the religious sentiment. 





priated for over six thousand gratuitous exhibi- 
tions for the pupils. Ten schools of law were 
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established, nine schools of medicine, and an 
institution for the mechanical arts, called the 
“School of Bridges and Roads,” the first model 
of those schools of art which coutinue in France 
until the present day, and which are deemed in- 
valuable. There were no exclusive privileges in 
these institutions. A system of perfect equality 
pervaded them. The pupils of all classes were 
placed upon a level, with an unobstructed arena 
before them. ‘This is ly a commencement,’ 
said Napoleon, “t~-and-by ve shall do more and 
better.” 

Another project which Napoleon now intro- 
duced was vehemently opposed—the establish- 
ment of the Legion of Honor. One of the leading 
principles of the revolution was the entire over- 
throw of all titles of distinction. Every man, 
high or low, was to be addressed simply as Cit- 
izen. Napoleon wished to introduce a system 
of rewards which should stimulate to heroic 
deeds, and which should ennoble those who had 
deserved well of humanity. Innumerable for- 
eigners of distinction had thronged France since 
the peace. He had observed with what eager- 
ness the populace had followed these foreigners, 
gazing with delight upon their gay decorations 
The court-yard of the Tuileries was ever crowded 
when these illustrious strangers arrived and de- 
parted. Napoleon, in his council, where he was 
always eloquent and powerful, thus urged his 
views : 

“Look at these vanities, which genius pre- 
tends so much to disdain. The populace is not 
of that opinion. It loves these many-colored 
ribbons, as it loves religious pomp. The demo- 
crat philosopher calls it vanity. Vanity let it 
be. But that vanity is a weakness common to 


| the whole human race, and great virtues may be 


made to spring from it. With these so much 
despised baubles heroes are made. There must 
There 
must be visible distinctions for the noble senti- 


| ment of glory. Nations should not strive to be 


singular any more than individuals. The affec- 
tation of acting differently from the rest of the 


| world, is an affectation which is reproved by all 


persons of sense and modesty. Ribbons are in 
use in all countries. Let them be in use in 
France. It will be one more friendly relation 
established with Europe. Our neighbors give 
them only to the man of noble birth. I will 
give them to the man of merit—to the one who 
shall have served best in the army or in the 
state, or who shall have produced the finest 
works.” 

It was objected that the institution of the 
Legion of Honor was a return to the aristocracy 
which the revolution had abolished. ‘‘ What is 
there aristocratic,” Napoleon exclaimed, “in a 
distinction purely personal, and merely for life, 
bestowed on the man who has displayed merit. 
whether civil or military—bestowed on him alone, 
bestowed for his life only, and not passing to his 
children. Such a distinction is the reverse of 
aristocratic. It is the essence of aristocracy 


, that its titles are transmitted from the man who 
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has earned them, to the son who possesses no 
merit. The ancient regimé, so battered by the 
ram of the revolution, is more entire than is be- 
lieved. All the emigrants hold each other by 
the hand. The Vendeeens are secretly enrolled. 
The priests, at heart, are not very friendly to us. 
With the words ‘legitimate king,’ thousands 
might be roused to arms. It is needful that the 
men who have taken part in the revolution should 
have a bond of union, and cease to depend on 
the first accident which might strike one single 
head. For ten years we have only been making 
ruins. We must now found an edifice. Depend 
upon it, the struggle is not over with Europe. 
Be assured that struggle will begin again.” 

It was then urged by some, that the Legion 
of Honor should be confined entirely to military 
merit. “ By no means,” said Napoleon, “ Re- 


wards are not to be conferred upon soldiers | 
All sorts of merit are brothers. The | 


alone. 
courage of the President of the Convention, re- 


sisting the populace, should be compared with | 


the courage of Kleber, mounting to the assault 
of Acre. It is right that civil virtues should 
have their reward, as well as military virtues. 
Those who oppose this course, reason like bar- 
barians. 
commend to us. Intelligence has its rights be- 
fore those of force. Force, without intelligence, 
is nothing. In barbarous ages, the man of stout- 
est sinews was the chieftain. Now the general 
is the most intelligent of the brave. At Cairo, 


the Egyptians could not comprehend how it was 


that Kleber, with his majestic form, was not 
commander-in-chief. When Mourad Bey had 
carefully observed our tactics, he could compre- 
hend how it was that I, and no other, ought to 
be the general of an army so conducted. You 
reason like the Egyptians, when you attempt to 
confine rewards to military valor. The soldiers 
reason better than you. Go to their bivouacs ; 
listen to them. Do you imagine that it is the 
tallest of their officers, and the most imposing 
by his stature, for whom they feel the highest 
regard? Do you imagine even that the bravest 
stands first in their esteem. No doubt they 
would despise the man whose courage they sus- 
pected ; but they rank above the merely brave 
man him whom they consider the most intelli- 
gent. As for myself, do you suppose that it is 
solely because I am reputed a great general that 
I rule France? No! It is because the quali- 
ities of a statesman and a magistrate are attrib- 
uted tome. France will never tolerate the gov- 
ernment of the sword. Those who think so are 
strangely mistaken. It would require an abject 
servitude of fifty years before that could be the 
case. France is too noble, too intelligent a coun- 
try to submit to material power. 
intelligence, virtue, the civil qualities ; in short, 
let us bestow upon them, in all professions, the 
like reward ” 

The true spirit of republicanism is certainly 
equality of rights, not of attainments and hon- 
ors ; the abolition of hereditary distinctions and 
privileges, not of those which are founded upon 


It is the religion of brute force they | 


Let us honor | 


merit. The badge of the Legion of Honor was 

| to be conferred upon all who, by genius, self- 
| denial, and toil, had won renown. The prizes 
| were open to the humblest peasant in the land. 
| Still the popular hostility to any institution 
| which bore a resemblance to the aristocracy of 
the ancient nobility was so strong, that though 
a majority voted in favor of the measure, there 
was a strong opposition. Napoleon was sur- 
prised. He said to Bourrienne: ‘‘ You are 
right. » Prejudices are still against me. I ought 
to have waited. There was no occasion for 
haste in bringing it forward. But the thing is 
done ; and you will soon find that the taste for 
these distinctions is not yet gons by. It is a 
taste which belongs to the nature of man. You 
will see that extraordinary results will arise 
from it.” 

The order was to consist of six thousand mem- 
bers. It was constituted in four ranks: grand 
| officers, commanders, officers, and private legion- 

aries. The badge was simply a red ribbon, in 

| the botton-hole. To the first rank, there was 
| allotted an annual salary of $1000; to the sec- 
ond, $400; to the third, $200; to the fourth, 
$50. The private soldier, the retired scholar, 
and the skillful artist were thus decorated with 
| the same badge of distinction which figured upon 
the breasts of generals, nobles, and monarchs. 
| That this institution was peculiarly adapted to 
| the state of France, is evident from the fact, 
that it has survived all the revolutions of subse- 
| quent years. “ Though of such recent origin,” 
| says Thiers, “it is already consecrated as if it 
| had passed through centuries ; to such a degree 
| has it become the recompense of heroism, of 
| knowledge, of merit of every kind—so much 
| have its honors been coveted by the grandees 
| and the princes of Europe the most proud of 
their origin.” 

The popularity of Napoleon was now un 
| bounded. A very general and earnest disposi- 
| tion was expressed to confer upon the First 
| Consul a magnificent testimonial of the national 
| gratitude—a testimonial worthy of the illustrious 
| man who was to receive it, and of the powerful 
| nation by which it was to be bestowed. The 
| President of the Tribunal thus addressed that 
| body: “Among all nations public honors have 

been decreed to men who, by splendid actions, 
| have honored their country, and saved it from 
| great dangers. What man ever had stronger 
| claims to the national gratitude than General 
Bonaparte? His valor and genius have saved 
the French people from the excesses of anarchy, 
| and from the miseries of war; and France is 
| too great, too magnanimous to leave such ben- 
efits without reward.” 

A deputation was immediately chosen to con- 
| fer with Napoleon upon the subject of the trib- 
| ute of gratitude and affection which he should 

receive. Surrounded by his colleagues and the 
| principal officers of the state, he received them 
the next day in the Tuileries. With seriousness 
and modesty he listened to the high eulogium 
upon his achievements which was pronounced, 
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RECEPTION 


and then replied: ‘I receive with sincere grat- | wish*” was the universal inquiry. 


itude the wish expressed by the Tribunate. I 
desire no other glory than that of having com- 
pletely performed the task imposed upon me. I 
aspire to no other reward than the affection of 
my fellow-citizens. I shall be happy if they are 
thoroughly convinced, that the evils which they 
may experience, will always be to me the sever- 
est of misfortunes ; that life is dear to me solely 
for the services which I am able to render to my 
country ; that death itself will have no bitterness 
for me, if my last looks can see the happiness of 
the republic as firmly secured as is its glory.” 
But how was Napoleon to be rewarded ? 
That was the great and difficult question. Was 
wealth to be conferred upon him? For wealth 
he cared nothing. Millions had been at his dis- 
posal, and he had emptied them all into the treas- 
ury of France. Ease, luxury, self-indulgence 
had no charms for him. Were monuments to 
be reared to his honor. titles to be lavished upon 
his name* Napoleon regarded these but as 
means for the accomplishment of ends. In 
themselves they were nothing. The one only 
thing which he desired was power, power to work 
out vast results for others, and thus to secure for 
himself renown, which should be pure and im- 
perishable. But how could the power of Napo- 
leon be increased! He was already almost ab- 
solute. Whatever he willed, he accomplished. 
Senators, legislators, and tribunes all co-oper- 
ated in giving energy to his plans. It will be 
remembered, that Napoleon was elected First 
Consul for a period of ten years. It seemed 
that there was absolutely nothing which couid 
be done, gratifying to the First Consul, but to 
prolong the term of his Consulship, by either 
adding to it another period of ten years, or by 
continuing it during his life. ‘“ What does he 





AT THE TUILERIES. 


Every pos- 
sible means were tried, but in vain, to obtain a 
single word from his lips, significant of his de- 
sires. One of the senators went to Cambaceres, 
and said, ‘‘ What would be gratifying to General 
Bonaparte? Does he wish to be king? Only 
let him say so, and we are all ready to vote for 
the re-establishment of royalty. Most willingly 
will we do it for him, for he is worthy of that 
station.” But the First Consul shut himself 
up in impenetrable reserve. Even his most in- 
timate friends could catch no glimpse of his se- 
cret wishes. At last the question was plainly 
and earnestly put to him. With great apparent 
humility, he replied : ‘I have not fixed my mind 
upon any thing. Any testimony of the public 
confidence will be sufficient for me, and will fill 
me with satisfaction.” The question was then 
discussed whether to add ten years to his Con- 
sulship, or to make him First Consul for life 
Cambaceres knew well the boundless ambition 
of Napoleon, and was fully conscious, that any 
limited period of power would not be in accord 
ance with his plans. He ventured to say to him; 
“You are wrong not to explain yourself. Your 
enemies, for notwithstanding your services, you 
have some left even in the Senate, will abuse 
your reserve.”’ Napoleon calmly replied: “* Let 
them alone. The majority of the Senate is al- 
ways ready to do more than it is asked. They 
will go further than you imagine.” 

On the evening of the 8th of May, 1802, the 
resolution was adopted, of prolonging the pow- 
ers of the First Consul for ten years. Napoleon 
was probably surprised and disappointed. He, 
however, decided to return a grateful answer. 
and to say that not from the Senate, but from 
the suffrages of the people alone could he ac 
cept a prolongation of that power to which thei: 
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voices had elevated him. The following an- 
swer was transmitted to the Senate, the next 
morning : 

“The honorable proof of your esteem, given 
in your deliberation of the 8th, will remain for- 
ever engraven on my heart. In the three years 
which have just elapsed fortune has smiled upon 
the republic. But fortune is fickle. How many 
men whom she has loaded with favors, have 
lived a few years too long. The interest of my 
glory and that of my happiness, would seem to 
have marked the term of my public life, at the 


moment when the peace of the world is pro- 
claimed. But the glory and the happiness of 
the citizen ought to be silent, when the interest 
of the state, and the public partiality, call him 
You judge that I owe a new sacrifice to the peo- 
ple. I will make it, if the wishes of the people 
command what your suffrage authorizes.” 
Napoleon immediately left Paris for his coun- 
try-seat at Malmaison. This beautiful chateau 
was about ten miles from the metropolis. Jo- 
sephine had purchased the peaceful, rural re- 
treat at Napoleon’s request, during his first 





MALMAISON 


[talian campaign. Subsequently, large sums | 
had been expended in enlarging and improving 
the grounds; and it was ever the favorite res- 
idence of both Napoleon and Josephine. Cam- 
baceres called an extraordinary meeting of the 
Council of State. After much deliberation, it 
was resolved, by an immense majority, that the 
following proposition should be submitted to the 
people: ‘Shall Napoleon Bonaparte be First 





Consul for life?’ It was then resolved to sub- 
mit a second question : “ Shall the First Consul 
have the power of appointing his successor?” 
This was indeed re-establishing monarchy, un- 
der a republican name. 

Cambaceres immediately repaired to Malmai- 
son, to submit these resolutions to Napoleon. 
To the amazement of all, he immediately and 
firmly rejected the second question. Energet- 
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ELECTION FOR CONSUL 


ically, he said: “Whom would you have me 
appoint my successor? My brothers! But 
will France, which has consented to be gov- 
erned by me, consent to be governed by Joseph 
or Lucien? Shall I nominate you consul, Cam- 
baceres' You? Dare you undertake such a 
task? And then the will of Louis XIV. was 
not respected ; is it likely that mine would be? 
A dead man, let him be who he will, is nobody.” 
In opposition to all urgency, he ordered the sec- 
ond question to be erased, and the first only to 
be submitted to the people. It is impossible to 
divine the motive which influenced Napoleon in 
this most unexpected decision. Some have sup- 
posed that even then he had in view the Empire 
and the hereditary monarchy, and that he wished 
to leave a chasm in the organization of the gov- 
ernment, as a reason for future change. Others 
have supposed that he dreaded the rivalries which 
would arise among his brothers and his nephews, 
from his having at his disposal so resplendent a 
gift as the Empire of France. But the historian 








FOR LIFE 

treads upon dangerous ground, when he begins 
to judge of motives. That which Napoleon act 
ually did was moderate and noble in the highest 
degree. He declined the power of appointing his 
successor, and submitted his election to the suf- 
frages of the people. A majority of 3,568,885 vot- 
ed for the Consulate for life, and only eight thou- 
sands and a few hundreds, against it. Never be- 
fore, or since, was an earthly government estab- 
lished by such unanimity. Never had a monarch 
a more indisputable title to his throne. Upon this 
occasion Lafayette added to his vote these quali- 
fying words : “I can not vote for such a magis- 
tracy, until public freedom is sufficiently guar- 
antied. When that is done, I give my voice to 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” In a private conversa- 
tion with the First Consul, he added: “A free 
government, and you at its head—that compre- 
hends all my desires.” Napoleon remarked : 
“In theory Lafayette is perhaps right. But 
what is theory? A mere dream, when applied 
to the masses of mankind. He thinks he is still 
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in the United States—as if the French were 
Americans. He has no conception of what is 
required for this country.” 

A day was fixed for a grand diplomatic festi- 
val, when Napoleon should receive the congrat- 
ulations of the constituted authorities, and of the 
foreign embassadors. The soldiers, in brilliant 
uniform, formed a double line, from the Tuile- 
ries to the Luxembourg. The First Consul was 
seated in a magnificent chariot, drawn by eight 
horses. A cortége of gorgeous splendor accom- | 
panied him. All Paris thronged the streets 
through which he passed, and the most enthu- 
siastic applause rent the heavens. To the con- 
gratulatory address of the Senate, Napoleon re- 
plied : “ The life of a citizen belongs to his coun- 
try. The French nation wishes that mine should | 
be wholly consecrated to France. I obey its | 
will. Through my efforts, by your assistance, 
citizen-senators, by the aid of the authorities, | 
and by the confidence and support of this mighty 
people, the liberty, equality, and prosperity of 
France will be rendered secure against the ca- 
prices of fate, and the uncertainty of futurity. | 
The most virtuous of nations will be the most | 
happy, as it deserves to be; and its felicity will 
contribute to the general happiness of all Europe. | 
Proud then of being thus called, by the com- | 
mand of that Power from which every thing em- | 
anates, to bring back order, justice, and equality | 
to the eafth, when my last hour approaches, I 
shall yield myself up with resignation, and, with- 
out any solicitude respecting the opinions of fu- | 
ture generations.” 

On the following day the new articles, modify- 
ing the constitution in accordance with the | 
change in the consulship, were submitted to the | 
Council of State. The First Consul presided, 
and with his accustomed vigor and perspicuity, 
explained the reasons of each article, as he re- 
counted them one by one. The articles contain- 
ed the provision that Napoleon should nominate 
his successor to the Senate. To this, after a 
slight resistance, he yielded. The most profound 
satisfaction now pervaded France. Even Jo- 
sephine began to be tranquil and happy She 
imagined that all thoughts of royalty and of he- 
reditary succession had now passed away. She 
contemplated with no uneasiness the power which 
Napoleon possessed of choosing his successor. 
Napoleon sympathized cordially with her in her 
high gratification that Hortense was soon to be- 
come a mother. This child was already, in their | 
hearts, the selected heir to the power of Napo- | 
leon. On the 15th of August, Paris magnificently 
celebrated the anniversary of the birth-day of the 
First Consul. This was another introduction of 
monarchical usages. All the high authorities of 
the Church and the State, and the foreign diplo- 
matic bodies, called upon him with congratula- 
tions. At noon, in all the churches of the 
metropolis, a Te Deum was sung, in gratitude 
to God for the gift of Napoleon. At night the 
city blazed with illuminations. The splendors 
and the etiquette of royalty were now rapidly in- 








troduced ; and the same fickle populace who had 





| so recently trampled princes and thrones into 


blood and ruin, were now captivated with the re- 
introduction of these discarded splendors. Na- 
poleon soon established himself in the beautiful 
chateau of St. Cloud, which he had caused to be 
repaired with great magnificence. On the Sab- 
bath the First Consul, with Josephine, invariably 
attended divine service. Their example was 


| soon followed by most of the members of the 


court, and the nation as a body returned to 
Christianity, which, even in its most corrupt 


, form, saves humanity from those abysses of de- 
| gradation into which infidelity plunges it. Im- 
mediately after divine service he conversed in the 


gallery of the chateau with the visitors who were 
then waiting for him. The brilliance of his in- 
tellect, and his high renown, caused him to be 
approached with emotions of awe. His words 
were listened to with intensest eagerness. He 
was the exclusive object of observation and atten- 
tion. No earthly potentate had ever attained 


| such a degree of homage, pure and sincere, as 
| now circled around the First Consul. 


Napoleon was very desirous of having his court 
a model of decorum and of morals. Lucien 
owned a beautiful rural mansion near Neuilly 
Upon one occasion he invited Napoleon, and all 
the inmates of Malmaison, to attend some pri- 
vate theatricals at his dwelling. Lucien and 
Eliza were the performers in a piece called Al- 
zire. The ardor of their declamation, the free- 
dom of their gestures, and above all the indelicacy 
of the costume which they assumed, displeased 


Napoleon exceedingly. As soon as the play was 
| over he exclaimed, “It is a scandal. [ ought not 


to suffer such indecencies. I will give Lucien to 
understand that I will have no more of it.” As 
soon as Lucien entered the saloon, having re- 
sumed his usual dress, Napoleon addressed him 
before the whole company, and requested him in 
future to desist from all such representations. 
“What!” said he, ‘“ when I am endeavoring to 
restore purity of manners, my brother and sister 
must needs exhibit themselves upon a platform, 
almost in a state of nudity! It is an insult!” 

One day at this time Bourrienne, going from 
Malmaison to Ruel, lost a beautiful watch. He 
proclaimed his loss by means of the bellman at 
Ruel. An hour after, as he was sitting down to 
dinner, a peasant boy brought him the watch, 
which he had found on the road. Napoleon heard 
of the occurrence. Immediately he instituted in- 
quiries respecting the young man and the family 
Hearing a good report of them, he gave the three 
brothers employment, and amply rewarded the 
honest lad. “‘ Kindness,” says Bourrienne, “‘ was 
a very prominent trait in the character of Napo- 
leon.” 

If we now take a brief review of what Napo- 
leon had accomplished since his return from 
Egypt, it must be admitted that the records of 
the world are to be searched in vain for a similar 
recital. No mortal man before ever accomplish- 
ed so much, or accomplished it so well, in so 
short a time. 

Let us for a moment return to his landing at 
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Frejus on the 8th of October, 1799, until! he was 
chosen First Consul for life, in August, 1802, a 


period of not quite three years. Proceeding to | 
Paris, almost alone, he overthrew the Directory, | 


and seized the supreme power; restored order 
into the administration of government, establish- 
ed a new and very efficient ‘system for the col- 


lection of taxes, raised public credit, and supplied | 


the wants of the suffering army. By great en- 


ergy and humanity he immediately terminated | 


his cause. His gigantic adversary, William Pitt, 
vanquished by the genius of Napoleon, was com- 
pelled to retire from the ministry—and the world 
was at peace. 

| The difficulties, perplexities, embarrassments 
which were encountered in these enterprises 
were infinite. Says Napoleon, with that mag- 
nanimity which history should recognize and ap- 
| plaud, “‘ We are told that all the First Consul 
had to look to, was to do justice. But to whom 


the horrors of that unnatural war which had for | was he to do justice? To the proprietors whom 
years been desolating La Vendee. Condescend- | the revolution had violently despoiled of their 
ing to the attitude of suppliant, he implored of | properties, for this only, that they had been faith- 


Europe peace. Europe chose war. By a ma- 
jestic conception of military combinations, he 
sent Moreau with a vast army to the Rhine; 
stimulated Massena to the most desperate strife 
at Genoa, and then, creating as by magic, an 
army, from materials which excited but the ridi- 


cule of his foes, he climbed. with artillery and | 
horse, and all the munitions of war, the icy pin- | 
nacles of the Alps, and fell like an avalanche | 


upon his foes upon the plain of Marengo. With 
far inferior numbers, he snatched the victory 


from the victors ; and in the exultant hour of | 


the most signal conquest, wrote again from the 
field of blood imploring peace. His foes, hum- 


bled, and at his mercy, gladly availed themselves | 
Per- 


of his clemency, and promised to treat. 
fidiously, they only sought time to regain their 
strength. He then sent Moreau to Hohenlinden, 


and beneath the walls of Vienna extorted peace | 


with continental Europe. England still prose- 
cuted the war. The First Consul, by his genius, 


won the heart of Paul of Russia, secured the | 
affection of Prussia, Denmark, and Sweden, and | 
formed a league of all Europe against the Mis- | 


tress of the Seas. While engaged in this work, 


he paid the creditors of the State, established | 


the Bank of France, overwhelmed the highway 
robbers with utter destruction, ahd restored se- 
curity in all the provinces ; cut magnificent com- 
munications over the Alps, founded hospitals on 


their summits, surrounded exposed cities with | 
fortifications, opened canals, constructed bridges, | 


created magnificent roads, and commenced the 


ful to their legitimate sovereign ‘and to the prin- 
ciple of honor which they had inherited from 
their ancestors ; or to those new propi #tors, who 
had purchased these domains, adventuring their 
| money on the faith of laws flowing from an ille- 
gitimate authority’ Was he to do justice te 
those royalist soldiers, mutilated in the fields of 
Germany, La Vendee, and Quiberon, arrayed 
under the white standard of the Bourbons, in the 
firm belief that they were serving the cause of 
their king against a usurping tyranny ; or to the 
million of citizens, who, forming around the 
frontiers a wall of brass, had so often saved their 
country from the inveterate hostility of its ene- 
mies, and had borne to so transcendent a height 
the glory of the French eagle? Was he to do 
justice to that clergy, the model and the exam- 
| ple of every Christian virtue, stripped of its birth- 
right, the reward of fifteen hundred years of 
| benevolence ; or to the recent acquirers, who 
| had converted the convents into workshops, the 
churches into warehouses, and had turned to 
profane uses all that had been deemed most holy 
for ages ’” 
| At this period,” says Thiers, ‘‘ Napoleon ap- 
peared so moderate, after having been so victori- 
ous, he showed himself so profound a legislator, 
after having proved himself so great acommander, 
he evinced so much love for the arts of peace, 
after having excelled in the arts of war, that well 
might he excite illusions in France and in the 
world. Only some few among the personages 
who were admitted to his councils, who were ca- 


compilation of that civil code which will remain | | | pable of judging futurity by the present, were 
an ever-during monument of his labors and his | filled with as much anxiety as admiration, on 
genius. In opposition to the remonstrances of his | witnessing the indefatigable activity of his mind 
best friends, he re-established Christianity, and | and body, and the energy of his will, and the im- 
with it proclaimed perfect liberty of conscience. | | petuosity of his desires. They trembled even at 
Public works were every where established, to | | seeing him do good, in the way he did—so im- 
encourage industry. Schools and colleges were | | patient was he to accomplish it quickly, and upon 
founded. Merit of every kind was stimulated by an immense scale. The wise and sagacious 
abundant rewards. Vast improvements were | Tronchet, who both admired and loved him, and 
made in Paris, and the streets cleaned and irri- | looked upon him as the saviour of France, said, 
gated. In the midst of all these cares, he was | nevertheless, one day in a tone of deep feeling to 
defending France against the assaults of the Cambaceres, ‘ This young man begins like Cesar ; 
most powerful nation on the globe ; and he was | I fear that he will end like him.’ ” 

The elevation of Napoleon to the supreme 


preparing, as his last resort, a vast army, to| 
carry the war into the heart of England. Not- | | Power for life was regarded by most of the states 
of continental Europe with satisfaction, as tend- 


withstanding the most atrocious libels with which 
England was filled azainst him, his fame shone r ing to diminish the dreaded influences of repub- 


resplendent through them all, and he was popu- | licanism, and to assimilate France with the sur- 


lar with the English people. Many of the most | rounding monarchies. Even in England, the 
illustrious of the English statesmen advocated | prime minister, Mr. Addington, assured the 
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French embassador of the cordial approbation of | larity of Napoleon, and to prepare the populace 


the British government of an event, destined to 

consolidate order and power in France. The | 
King of Prussia, the Emperor Alexander, and 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, sent him their 
friendly congratulations. Even Catharine, the 
haughty Queen of Naples, mother of the Empress | 
of Austria, being then at Vienna, in ardent ex- 
pression of her gratification to the French em- 
bassador said, “‘ General Bonaparte is a great 
man. He has done me much injury, but that | 
shall not prevent me from acknowledging his 

genius. By checking disorder in France, he has | 
rendered a service to all of Europe. He has at- | 
tained the government of his country because he | 
is most worthy of it. I hold him out every day 

as a pattern to the young princes of the imperial | 
family. I exhort them to study that extraordi- | 
nary personage, to learn from him how to direct 

nations, how to make the yoke of authority en- 

durable, by means of genius and glory.” 

But difficulties were rapidly rising between | 
England and France. The English were much | 
disappointed in not finding that sale of their manu- 
factures which they had anticipated. The cotton 
and iron manufactures were the richest branches | 
of industry in England. Napoleon, supremely | 
devoted to the development of the manufacturing | 
resources of France, encouraged those manufac- 
tures by the almost absolute prohibition of the 
tival articles. William Pitt and his partisans, 
still retaining immense influence, regarded with 
extreme jealeusy the rapid strides which Napo- 
leon was making to power, and incessantly de- 


claimed, in the journals, against the ambition of | cious acts of courtesy toward the Pope. 
Most of the royalist emigrants, who | feeble monarch had no means of protecting his 


France. 


of England for the renewal of the war. Napo- 
leon remonstrated against such infamous repre- 
sentations of his character being allowed in 
England. But he was informed that the British 
press was free ; that there was no resource but 
to prosecute for libel in the British courts ; and 
that it was the part of true greatness to treat 


| such slanders with contempt. But Napoleon felt 


that such false charges were exasperating na- 
tions, were paving the way to deluge Europe 
again in war, and that causes tending to such 
woes were too potent to be despised. 

The Algerines were now sweeping with their 
piratic crafts the Mediterranean, exacting tribute 
from all Christian powers. A French ship had 
been wrecked upon the coast, and the crew were 
made prisoners. Two French vessels and a 
Neapolitan ship had also been captured and taken 
to Algiers. The indignation of Napoleon was 
aroused. He sent an officer to the Dey with a 
letter, informing him that if the prisoners were 
not released and the captured vessels instantly 
restored, and a promise given to respect in future 
the flags of France and Italy, he would send a 
fleet and an army and overwhelm him with ruin. 
The Dey had heard of Napoleon’s career in 
Egypt. He was thoroughly frightened, restored 
the ships and the prisoners, implored clemency, 
and with barbarian injustice doomed to death 


| those who had captured the ships in obedience 


to his commands. Their lives were saved only 
through the intercession of the French minister 
Napoleon then performed one of the most gra- 
The 


had refused to acknowledge the new government, | coasts from the pirates who still swarmed in 


and were still devoted to the cause of the Bour- 
bons, had taken refuge in London. 


those seas. Napoleon selected two fine brigs in 


They had | the naval arsenal at Toulon, equipped them with 


been the allies with England in the long war | great elegance, armed them most effectively, 
against France. The English government could | filled them with naval stores, and conferring 
not refrain from sympathizing with them in their | upon them the apostolical names of St. Peter and 


sufferings. It would have been ungenerous not | 
to have done so. The emigrants were many of 

them supported by pensions paid them by En- 

gland. At the same time they were constantly 

plotting conspiracies against the life of Napo- 

leon, and sending assassins to shoot him. “TI 

will yet teach those Bourbons,” said Napoleon, 

in a moment of indignation, “that I am not a 
man to be shot at like a dog.” Napoleon com- 

plained bitterly that his enemies, then attempting 
his assassination, were in the pay of the British 
government. Almost daily the plots of these 
emigrants were brought to light by the vigilance 
of the French police. 

A Bourbon pamphleteer, named Peltier, circu- 
lated widely through England the most atrocious 
libels against the First Consul, his wife, her 
children, his brothers and sisters. They were 
charged with the most low, degrading, and re- 
volting vices. These accusations were circulated 
widely through England and America. They 
produced a profound impression. They were be- 
lieved. Many were interested in the circulation 


St. Paul, sent them as a present to the Pontiff. 
With characteristic grandeur of action, he car- 
ried his attentions so far as to send a cutter to 
bring back the crews, that the papal treasury 
might be exposed to no expense. The venerable 
Pope, in the exuberance of his gratitude, insist- 
ed upon taking the French seamen to Rome. He 
treated them with every attention in his power ; 
exhibited to them St. Peter’s, and dazzled them 
with the pomp and splendor of cathedral wor- 
ship. They returned to France loaded with 
humble presents, and exceedingly gratified with 
the kindness with which they had been received 

It was stipulated in the treaty of Amiens, that 
both England and France should evacuate Egypt, 
and that England should surrender Malta to its 
ancient rulers. Malta, impregnable in its forti- 
fications, commanded the Mediterranean, and was 
the key of Egypt. Napoleon had therefore, 
while he professed a willingness to relinquish all 
claim to the island himself, insisted upon it, as 
an essential point, that England should do the 
same. The question upon which the treaty 





of these reports, wishing to destroy the popu- 





hinged, was the surrender of Malta to a neutral 
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power. The treaty was signed. Napoleon prompt- | 
ly and scrupulously fulfilled his agreements. Sev- | 
eral embarrassments, for which England was not 
responsible, delayed for a few months the evacu- 
ation of Malta. But now nearly a year had passed 
since the signing of the treaty. All obstacles 
were removed from the way of its entire fulfill- 
ment, and yet the troops of England remained 
both in Egypt and in Malta. The question was | 
seriously discussed in Parliament and in the En- 
glish journals, whether England were bound to | 
fulfill her engagements, since France was grow- 
ing so alarmingly powerful. Generously and 
eloquently Fox exclaimed, ‘I am astonished at 
all I hear, particularly when [ consider who they 
are that speak such words. Indeed I am more 
gtieved than any of the honorable friends and | 
colleagues of Mr. Pitt, at the growing greatness 
of France, which is daily extending her power | 
in Europe and in America. That France, now 
accused of interfering with the concerns of others, | 
we invaded, for the purpose of forcing upon her 
a government to which she would not submit, | 
and of obliging her to accept the family of the 
Bourbons, whose yoke she spurned. By one of | 
those sublime movements, which history should | 


there were in Paris an assembly similar to that 
which is debating here, the British navy and its 
dominion over the seas would he talked of, in 
the same terms as we talk in this house of the 
French armies, and their dominion over the 
land.” 

Napoleon sincerely wished for peace. He was 
constructing vast works to embellish and improve 
the empire. ‘Thousands of workmen were em- 
ployed in cutting magnificent roads across the 
Alps. He was watching with intensest interest 


| the growth of fortifications and the excavation of 


canals. He was in the possession of absolute 
power, was surrounded by universal admiration, 


| and, in the enjoyment of profound peace, was 
| congratulating himself upon being the pacificator 


of Europe. He had disbanded his armies, and 


| Was consecrating all the resources of the nation 


to the stimulation of industry. He therefore left 


| no means of forbearance and conciliation untried 


to avert the calamities of war. He received Lord 


| Whitworth, the English embassador in Paris, 


with great distinction. The most delicate atten- 
tions were paid to his lady, the Duchess of Dor- 
set. Splendid entertainments were given at the 
Tuileries and at St. Cloud in their honor. Tal- 


recommend to imitation, and preserve in eternal | leyrand consecrated to them all the resources of 
memorial, she repelled her invaders. Though | his courtly and elegant manners. The two Asso- 
warmly attached to the cause of England, we | ciate Consuls, Cambaceres and Lebrun, were 








have felt an involuntary movement of sympathy 
with that generous outburst of liberty, and we 
have no desire to conceal it. No doubt France 
is great, much greater than a good Englishman 
ought to wish, but that ought not to be a motive 
for violating solemn treaties. But because France 
now appears too great to us—greater than we 
thought her at first—to break a solemn engage- 
ment, to retain Malta, for instance, would be an 
unworthy breach of faith, which would compro- 
mise the honor of Britain. I am sure that if 


NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH 


| also unwearied in attentions. Still all these 
| efforts on the part of Napoleon to secure friendly 
| relations with England were unavailing. The 
| British government still, in open violation of the 
| treaty, retained Malta. The honor of France was 
| at stake in enforcing the sacredness of treaties 
| Malta was too important a post to be left in the 
| hands of England. Napoleon at last resolved to 
| have a personal interview himself with Lord 
| Whitworth, and to explain to him, with all frank 
| ness, his sentiments and his resolves. 


EMBASSADOR. 





It was on the evening of the 18th of February, 
1803, that Napoleon received Lord Whitworth in 
his cabinet in the Tuileries. A large writing- 
table occupied the middle of the room. 
leon invited the embassador to take a seat at one 
end of the table, and seated himself at the other. 


“ T have wished,” said he, “ to converse with you | 


in person, that I may fully convince you of my 
real opinions and intentions.” Then with that 
force of language and that perspicuity which no 


man ever excelled, he recapitulated his transac- | 


tions with England from the beginning ; that he 


that eagerly he had renewed negotiations as soon 
as he could with any propriety do so: and that 
he had made great concessions to secure the 
peace of Amiens. ‘“ But my efforts,” said he, 
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Napo- | 


$17 


with no friendly response. The English news- 
papers breathe but animosity against me. The 
journals of the emigrants are allowed a license 
of abuse which is not justified by the British con- 
stitution. Pensions are granted to Georges and 
his accomplices, who are plotting my assassina- 
tion. The emigrants, protected in England, are 
continually making excursions to France to stir 
up civil war. The Bourbon princes are received 
with the insignia of the ancient royalty. Agents 
are sent to Switzerland and Italy to raise up dif- 


| ficulties against France. Every wind which blows 


had offered peace immediately upon his accession | from England brings me but hatred and insult. 
y Uy } g 


to the consulship; that peace had been refused ; | 


Now we have come to a situation from which 
we must relieve ourselves. Will you or will you 
not execute the treaty of Amiens? I have ex- 
ecuted it on my part with scrupulous fidelity 
That treaty obliged me to evacuate Naples, 


“to live on good terms with England, have met | Tarento, and the Roman States, within three 
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months. In less than two months, all the 
French troops were out of those countries. Ten 
months have elapsed since the exchange of the 
ratifications, and the English troops are still in 
Malta, and at Alexandria. 
to deceive us on this point. 


peace, or will you have war! If you are for 


war, only say so; we will wage it unrelent- | 
If you wish for peace, you must evacu- | 


ingly. 


ate Alexandria and Malta. The rock of Malta, | 


It is useless to try | 
Will you have | 


| munitions of war-—the difficulty of eluding the 
| English fleet. 


“The chance that we shall per- 
ish,” said he, “is vastly greater than the chance 
that we shall succeed Yet this temerity, my 
lord, awful as it is, I am determined to hazard, 
if you force me to it. I will risk my army and 
my life. With me that great enterprise will 
have chances which it can not have with any 
other. See now if I ought, prosperous, power- 
ful, and peaceful as I now am, to risk power, 


on which so many fortifications have been erect- prosperity, and peace in such an enterprise 
ed, is, in a maritime point of view, an object of Judge, if when I say I am desirous of peace, if 


great importance ; but, in my estimation, it has | 


I am not sincere. It is better for you ; it is bet 


an importance infinitely greater, inasmuch as it ter for me to keep within the limits of treaties 


implicates the honor of France. What would | 


You must evacuate Malta. You must not harbor 


the world say, if we were to allow a solemn my assassins in England. Let me be abused, if 


treaty, signed with us, to be violated? 
doubt our energy. For my part, my resolution 
is fixed. I had rather see you in possession of 
the Heights of Montmartre, than in possession 
of Malta.” 

“Tf you doubt my desire to preserve peace, 
listen, and judge how far I am sincere Though 
yet very young, I have attained a power, a re- 
nown to which it would be difficult to add. Do 
you imagine that I am solicitous to risk this 
power, this renown, in a desperate struggle! If 
I have a war with Austria, I shall contrive to 
find the way to Vienna. If I have a war with 
you, I will take from you every ally upon the 
Continent. You will blockade us; but I will 
blockade you in my turn. You will make the 
Continent a prison for us; but I will make the 
seas a prison for you. However, to conclude the 


There 


war, there must be more direct efficiency. 
must be assembled 150,000 men, and an immense 


flotilla. We must try to cross the Strait, and 
perhaps I shall bury in the depths of the sea my 
fortune, my glory, my life. It is an awful temer- 
ity, my lord, the invasion of England.” Here, to 
the amazement of Lord Whitworth, Napoleon 
enumerated frankly and powerfully all the perils 
ef the enterprise: the enormous preparations it 
would be necessary to make of ships, men, and 


It would | 





you please, by the English journals, but not by 
those miserable emigrants, who dishonor the 
protection you grant them, and whom the Alien 
Act permits you to expel from the country. Act 
cordially with me, and I promise you, on my part, 
an entire cordiality. See what power we should 
exercise over the world, if we could bring our 
two nations together. You have a navy, which, 
with the incessant efforts of ten years, in the em- 
ployment of all my resvarces, I should not be able 
to equal. But I have 500,000 men ready to march, 
under my command, whithersvever I choose to 
lead them. If you are masters of the seas, I am 
master of the land. Let us then think of unit- 
ing, rather than of going to war, and we shall 
rule at pleasure the destinies of the world 
France and England united, can do every thing 
for the interests of humanity.” 

England, however, still refused, upon one pre- 
tense and another, to yield Malta; and both par- 
ties were growing more and more exasperated, 
and were gradually preparing for the renewal of 
hostilities. Napoleon, at times, gave very free 
utterance to his indignation. ‘“ Malta,” said he, 
“ gives the dominion of the Mediterranean. No- 
body will believe that I consent to surrender the 
Mediterranean to the English, unless | fear their 
power. I thus loose the most important sca in 
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the world, and the respect of Europe. I will 
fight to the last, for the possession of the Med- 
iterranean ; and if I once get to Dover, it is all 
over with those tyrants of the seas. Besides, as 
we must fight, sooner or later, with a people to 
whom the greatness of France is intolerable, the 


sooner the better. I am young. The English 
are in the wrong; more so than they will ever 
be again. I had rather settle the matter at once. 
They shall not have Malta.” 

Still Napoleon assented to the proposal for 
negotiating with the English for the cession of 
some other island in the Mediterranean. “ Let 
them obtain a port to put into,” said he. “To 
that I have no objection. But I am determined 
that they shall not have two Gibraltars in that 
sea. one at the entrance, and one in the mid- 
dle." To this proposition, however, England 
refused assent. 

Napoleon then proposed that the Island of 
Malta should be placed in the hands of the Em- 
peror of Russia; leaving it with him in trust, 
till the discussions between France and England 
were decided. It had so happened that the em- 
peror had just offered his mediation, if that could 
be available, to prevent a war. This the English 
government also declined, upon the plea that it 
did not think that Russia would be willing to 
accept the office thus imposed upon her. The 
English embassador now received instructions 
to demand that France should cede to England, 
Malta for ten years; and that England, by way 
of compensation, would recognize the Italian re- 
public. The embassador was ordered to apply 
for his passports, if these cunditions were not 
accepted within sevea days. To this proposition 
France would not accede. The English minister 
demanded his passports, and left France. Im- 
mediately the English fleet commenced its at- 
tack upon French merchant-ships, wherever they 
could be found. And the world was again del- 
aged in war. 


THE PALACES OF FRANCE. 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 


RANCE has recorded her past history and 

her present condition, in the regal palaces 
she has reared. Upon these monumental walls 
are inscribed, in letters more legible than the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, and as ineffaceable, the 
long and dreary story of kingly vice, voluptuous- 
ness and pride, and of popular servility and 
oppression. The unthinking tourist saunters 
through these magnificent saloons, upon which 
have been lavished the wealth of princes and the 
toil of ages, and admires their gorgeous grandeur. 
In marbled floors and gilded ceilings and dam- 
ask tapestry, and all the appliances of boundless 
luxury and opulence, he sees but the triumphs 
of art, and bewildered by the dazzling spectacle, 
forgets the burning outrage upon human rights 
which it proclaims. Half-entranced, he wanders 
through uncounted acres of groves and lawns, 
and parterres of flowers, embellished with lakes, 
fountains, cascades, and the most voluptuous 





statuary, where kings and queens have reveled, 
and he reflects not upon the millions who have 
toiled, from dewy morn till the shades of night, 
through long and joyless years, eating black 
bread, clothed in coarse raiment—the man, the 
woman, the ox, companions in toil, companions 
in thought—to minister to this indulgence. But 
the palaces of France proclaim, in trumpet tones. 
the shame of France. They say to her kings, 
Behold the undeniable monuments of your pride, 
your insatiate extortion, your measureless ex- 
travagance and luxury. They say to the peo- 
ple, Behold the proofs of the outrages which 
your fathers, for countless ages, have en- 
dured. They lived in mud hovels that their 
licentious kings might riot haughtily in the 
apartments, canopied with gold, of Versailles, 
the Tuileries, and St. Cloud—the Palaces of 
France. The mind of the political economist 
lingers painfully upon them. They are gor- 
geous as specimens of art. They are sacred as 
memorials of the past. Vandalism alone would 
raze them to their foundations. Still, the judg- 
ment says, It would be better for the political 
regeneration of France, if, like the Bastile, their 
very foundations were plowed up, and sown 
with salt. For they are a perpetual provoca- 
tive to every thinking man. They excite un- 
ceasingly democratic rage against aristocratic 
arrogance. Thousands of noble women, as they 
traverse those gorgeous halls, feel those fires of 
indignation glowing in their souls, which glowed 
in the bosom of Madame Roland. Thousands 
of young men, with compressed lip and moist- 
ened eye, lean against those marble pillars, lost 
in thought, and almost excuse even the demo- 
niac and blood-thirsty mercilessness of Danton, 
Marat, and Robespierre. These palaces are a 
perpetual stimulus and provocative to govern- 
mental aggression. There they stand, in all 
their gorgeousness, empty, swept, and garnished. 
They are resplendently beautiful. They are sup- 
plied with every convenience, every luxury. King 
and Emperor dwelt there. Why should not the 
President? Hence the palace becomes the home 
of the Republican President. The expenses of 
the palace, the retinue of the palace, the court 
etiquette of the palace become the requisitions 
of good taste. In America, the head of the gov 
ernment, in his convenient and appropriate man 
sion, receives a salary of twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. In France, the President of the 
Republic receives four hundred thousand dollars 
a year, and yet, even with that vast sum, can not 
keep up an establishment at all in accordance 
with the dwellings of grandeur which invite his 
occupancy, and which unceasingly and irresist- 
ibly stimulate to regal pomp and to regal ex- 
travagance. The palaces of France have a vast 
influence upon the present politics of France 
There is an unceasing conflict between those 
marble walls of monarchical splendor, and the 
principles of republican simplicity. This con- 
test will not soon terminate, and its result no 
one can foresee. Never have I felt my indigna- 
tion more thoroughly aroused than when wan- 
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dering hour after hour through the voluptuous 
sumptuousness of Versailles. The triumphs of 
taste and art are admirable, beyond the power 
of the pen to describe. But the moral of exe- 
crable oppression is deeply inscribed upon all. 
In a brief description of the Palaces of France, 
IT shall present them in the order in which I 
chanced to visit them. 

1. Palais des Thermes.—In long-gone cen- 
turies, which have faded away into oblivion, 
a wandering tribe of barbarians alighted from 
their canoes, upon a small island in the Seine, 
and there reared their huts. They were called 
the Parisii. The slow lapse of centuries rolled 
over them, and there were wars and woes, brid- 
als and burials, and still they increased in num- 
bers and in strength, and fortified their little isle 
against the invasions of their enemies ; for man, 
whether civilized or savage, has ever been the 
most ferocious wild beast man has had to en- 
counter. But soon the tramp of the Roman le- 
gions was heard upon the banks of the Seine, 
and all Gaul. with its sixty tribes, came under 
the power of the Cesars. Extensive marshes 
and gloomy forests surrounded the barbarian 
village ; but, gradually, Roman laws and insti- 
tutions were introduced; and Roman energy 
changed the aspect of the country. Immediate- 
ly the proud conquerors commenced rearing a 
palace for the provincial governor. The Palace 
of Warm Baths rose, with its massive walls, and 
in imposing grandeur. Roman spears drove the 
people to the work ; and Roman ingenuity knew 
well how to extort from the populace the reve- 
nue which was required. Large remains of that 
palace continue to the present day. It is the 
most interesting memorial of the past which 
ean now be found in France. The magnificence 
of its proportions still strike the beholder with 
awe. “Behold,” says a writer, who trod its 
marble floors nearly a thousand years ago: “ Be- 
hold the Palace of the Kings, whose turrets pierce 
the skies, and whose foundations penetrate even 
to the empire of the dead.” Julius Cesar gazed 
proudly upon those turrets; and here the shouts 
of Roman legions, fifteen hundred years ago, pro- 
claimed Julian emperor; and Roman maidens, 
with throbbing hearts, trod these floors in the 
mazy dance. No one can enter the grand hall of 
the baths, without being deeply impressed with 
the majestic aspect of the edifice, and with the 
grandeur of its gigantic proportions. The decay 
of nearly two thousand years has left its vener- 
able impress upon those walls. Here Roman 
generals proudly strode, encased in brass and 
steel, and the clatter of their arms resounded 
through these arches. In these mouldering, 
crumbling tubs of stone, they laved their sin- 
ewy limbs. But where are those fierce warriors 
now? In what employments have their turbu- 
lent spirits been engaged, while generation after 
generation has passed on earth, in the enactment 
of the comedies and the tragedies of life? Did 
their rocch tutelage in the camp, and their proud 
bearing in the court, prepare them for the love, 
the kindness, the gentleness, the devotion of 


| Heaven? 
| blood, madly rushing to the assault. shouting 
| in frenzy, dealing, with iron hand, every where 





In fields of outrage, clamor, and 


around, destruction and death, did they acquire 
a taste for the “ green pastures and the still wa- 
ters’” Alas! for the mystery of our being! 


They are gone, and gone forever! Their name 
has perished—their language is forgotten. 


* The storm which wrecks the wintry sky, 
No more disturbs their deep repose, 
Than summer evening’s gentlest sigh, 
Which shuts the rose.” 

Upon a part of the ruins of this old palace of 
the Cesars, there has been reared, by more mod- 
ern ancients, ‘still another palace, where mirth 
and revelry have resounded, where pride has 
elevated her haughty head, and vanity displayed 
her costly robes—but over all those scenes of 
splendor, death has rolled its oblivious waves 
About four hundred years ago, upon a portion 
of the crumbling walls of this old Roman man- 
sion, the Palace of Cluny was reared. For three 
centuries, this palace was one of the abodes of 
the kings of France. The tide of regal life 
ebbed and flowed through those saloons, and 
along those corridors. There is the chamber 
where Mary of England, sister of Henry VIIL., 
and widow of Louis XII., passed the weary 
years of her widowhood. It is still called the 
chamber of the “ white queen,” from the cus- 
tom of the queens of France to wear white 
mourning. Three hundred years ago, these 
Gothic turrets, and gorgeously ornamented lu- 
carne windows, gleamed with illuminations, as 
the young King of Scotland, James V., led 
Madeleine, the blooming daughter of Francis I., 
to the bridal altar. Here the haughty family of 
the Guises ostentatiously displayed their regal 
retinue—vying with the kings of France in 
splendor, and outvying them in power. These 


| two palaces, now blended by the nuptials of de- 


cay into one, are converted into a museum of 
antiquities—silent depositories of memorials of 
the dead. Sadly one loiters through their de- 
serted halls. They present one of the most in- 
teresting sights of Paris. In the reflective mind 
they awaken emotions which the pen can not 
describe. 

2. The Louvre-—When Paris consisted only 
of the little island in the Seine, and kings and 
feudal lords, with wine and wassail were revel- 
ing in the saloons of Cluny, a hunting-seat was 
reared in the dense forest which spread itself 
along the banks of the river. As the city ex- 
tended, and the forest disappeared, the hunting- 
seat was enlarged, strengthened, and became a 
fortress and a state-prison Thus it continued 
for three hundred years. In its gloomy dun- 
geons prisoners of state, and the victims of 
crime, groaned and died; and countless trage- 
dies of despotic power there transpired, which 
the Day of Judgment alone can reveal. Three 
hundred years ago, Francis I. tore down the di- 
lapidated walls of this old castle, and commenced 
the magnificent Palace of the Louvre upon their 
foundations But its construction has required 
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the labor of ages, and upon it has been expend- 
ed millions, which despotic power has extorted 
from the hard hands of penury. This gorgeons 
palace contains a wilderness of saloons and cor- 
ridors, and flights of stairs; and seems rather 
adapted to accommodate the population of a city, 
than to be merely one of the residences of a royal 
family. The visitor wanders bewildered through 
its boundless magnificence. The spirits of the 
dead rise again, and people these halls. Here 
the pure and the noble Jeanne d’Albret was re- 
ceived in courtly grandeur, by the impure and 
the ignoble Catherine de Medici. Here Henry 
IV. led his profligate and shameless bride to the 
altar. From this window Charles IX. shot down 
the Protestants as they fled, amidst the horrors 
of the perfidious massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
In this gilded chamber, with its lofty ceiling and 
its tapestried walls, Catherine de Medici died in 
the glooms of remorse and despair. Her bed of 
down, her despotic power could present no ref- 
uge against the King of Terrors; and the mind 
is appalled with the thought, that from this very 
room, now so silent and deserted, her guilty 
spirit took its flight to the tribunal of the King 
of kings, and the Lord of lords. Successive gen- 
erations of haughty sovereigns have here risen 
and died. And if there be any truth in history, 
they have been, almost without exception, proud, 
merciless, licentious oppressors. The orgies of 
sin have filled this palace. Defiance to God and 
man has here held its high carnival. 

The mind is indeed bewildered with a flood of 
emotions rushing through it, as one is pointed 
to the alcove where Henry IV. was accustomed 
to sleep three hundred years ago, and to the 
very spot where, in anguish, he gasped and 
died, after having been stabbed by Ravaillac. 
Here one sees the very helmet worn by Henry 
II. on that unfortunate day, when the tilting 
spear of the Count of Montgommeri, entering 
his eye, pierced his brain. It requires the labor 
of a day even to saunter through the innumera- 
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THE LOUVRE. 








ble rooms of this magnificent abode. Bat 1t will 
never again resound with the revelries of kings 
and queens. Royalty has forsaken it forever. 
Democracy has now taken strange and anoma- 
lous possession of its walls. It is converted into 
the most splendid museum in the world—filled 
with the richest productions of ancient and mod- 
ern art. The people now enter freely that sane- 
tuary, where once none but kings and courtiers 
ventured to appear. The Louvre now is useful 
to the world; but upon its massive walls are 
registered deeds of violence, oppression, and 
crime which make the ear to tingle. 

3. Malmaison —When Napoleon was in the 
midst of his Egyptian campaign, he wrote to 
Josephine, to purchase somewhere in the vicinity 
of Paris, a pleasant rural retreat, to which they 
could retire from the bustle of the metropolis, 
and enjoy the luxury of green fields and shady 
groves. Josephine soon found a delightful cha- 
teau, about nine miles from Paris, and five from 
Versailles, which she purchased, with many acres 
of land around it, for about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars The great value of the place was 
in the spacious and beautiful grounds, not in the 
buildings. The chateau itself was plain, sub- 
stantial, simple, far less ostentatious in its ap- 
pearance than many a country-seat erected upon 
the banks of the Hudson, or in the environs of 
Boston. Here Josephine resided most of the 
time during the eighteen months of Napoleon’s 
absence in Egypt. Upon Napoleon’s return, 
this became the favorite residence of them both. 
Amid all the splendors of the Empire, it was 
ever their great joy to escape to the rural quiet- 
ude of Malmaison. There they often passed the 
Sabbath, in the comparative happiness of psivate 
life. Often Napoleon said, as he left those toved 
haunts, to attend to the cares and toils of the 
Tuileries, “‘ Now I must again put on the yoke 
of misery.” Napoleon ever spoke of the hours 
passed at Malmaison, as the happiest of his life. 
He erected for himself there, in a retired grove, 
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THE INNER COURT OF THE LOUVRE. 


a little pavilion, very simple, yet beautiful, in its 
structure, which still retains the name of the 
Pavilion of the Emperor. Here he passed 
many hours of uninterrupted solitude, in pro- 
found study of his majestic plans and enter- 
prises. Directly behind the chateau there was 
a smooth and beautiful lawn, upon a level with 
the ground floor of the main saloon. The win- 
dows, extending to the floor, opened upon this 
fawn. When all the kings of Europe were do- 
ing homage to the mighty emperor, crowds of 
visitors were often assembled at Malmaison ; and 
upon this lawn, with the characteristic gayety 
of the French, many mirthful games were enact- 
ed. The favorite amusement here was the game 
of prisoners. Frequently, after dinner, the most 
distinguished gentlemen and ladies, not of France 
only, but of all Europe, were actively and mirth- 
fully engaged in this sport. Kings and queens, 
and princes of the blood royal were seen upon 
the green esplanade, pursuing and pursued. Na- 
poleon occasionally joined in the sport. He was 
a poor runner, and not unfrequently fell and rolled 
over upon the grass, while he and his compan- 
ions were convulsed with laughter. Josephine, 
fond of deeds of benevolence, loved to visit the 
cottages in the vicinity of Malmaison; and her 
sympathy and kindness gave her enthronement 
in the hearts of all their inmates. After the di- 
vorce of Josephine, the Palace of Malmaison, 
which Napoleon had embellished with all those 
attractions which he thought could soothe the 
anguish of his wounded, weeping, discarded 
wife, was assigned to Josephine. A jointure of 
six hundred thousand dollars a year was settled 
upon her, and she retained the title and the rank 
of Empress Queen. Here Napoleon frequently 
called to see her; though from motives of del- 
icacy, he never saw her alone. Taking her arm, 
he would walk for hours through those embow- 
ered avenues, confiding to her all his plans. 
Just before Napoleon set out for his fatal cam- 





paign to Russia, he called to see Josephine 
Taking her hand, he !ed her out to a circular 
seat in the garden, in front of the mansion, and 
for two hours continued engaged with her in the 
most earnest conversation. At last he rose and 
affectionately kissed her hand. She followed 
him to his carriage and bade him adieu. This was 
their last interview but one. He soon returned 
a fugitive from Moscow. All Europe was in 
arms against him. He earnestly sought a hur- 
ried interview with the faithful wife of his youth 
in her retreat at Malmaison. As he gazed upon 
her beloved features, tenderly and sadly he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Josephine! I have been as fortunate 
as was ever man upon the face of this earth. But 
in this hour, when a storm is gathering over my 
head, I have not any one in this wide world but 
you upon whom I can repose.” With a moist- 
ened eye he bade her farewell. They met not 
again. 

When the allied armies entered Paris a guard 
was sent, out of respect to Josephine, to protect 
Malmaison. The Emperor Alexander, with a 
number of illustrious guests, dined with the 
Empress Queen, and in the evening walked out 
upon the beautiful lawn. Josephine, whose 
health was shattered by sympathy and sorrow, 
took cold, and after the illness of a few days 
died. It was the 29th of May, 1814. It was the 
serene and cloudless evening of a tranquil sum- 
mer’s day. The windows of the apartment were 
open where the Empress was dying. The sun 
was silently sinking behind the trees of Malmai- 
son, and its rays, struggling through the foliage, 
shone cheerfully upon the bed of death. The 
air was filled with the songs of birds, warbling, 
as it were, the vespers of Josephine’s most event- 
ful life. Thus sweetly her gentle spirit sank into 
its last sleep. In the antique village church of 
Ruel, about two miles from Malmaison, the mor- 
tal remains of this most lovely of women now 
slumber. A beautiful monument of white mar- 




















ble, with a statue representing the Empress 
kneeling in her coronation robes, is erected over 
her burial place, with this simple but affecting 
inscription. : 

To 

JOSEPHINE, 
BY 
EUGENE AND HORTENSE. 

Tt was a bright and beautiful morning when I 
took a carriage, with a friend, and set out from 
Paris to visit Malmaison. We had been inform- 
ed that the property had passed into the hands 
of Christina, the Queen-Mother of Spain, and 
that she had given strict injunctions that no 
visitors should be admitted to the grounds. My 
great desire, however, to visit Malmaison induced 
me to make special efforts to accomplish the object. 
A recent rain had laid the dust, the trees were 
in full leaf, the grass was green and rich, the 
grain was waving in the wind, and the highly 
cultivated landscape surrounding Paris presented 
an aspect of extraordinary beauty. We rode 
quietly along, enjoying the luxury of the emo- 
tions which the scene inspired, till we came to 
the village of Ruel. A French village has no 
aspect of beauty. It is merely the narrow street 
of a city set down by itself in the country. The 
street is paved, the cheerless, tasteless houses 
are huddled as closely as possible together. There 
is no yard for shrubbery and flowers, apparently 
no garden, no barn-yards with lowing herds. The 
flowers of the empire have been garnered in the 
palaces of the kings. The taste of the empire 
has been concentrated upon the Tuileries, Ver- 
sailles, St. Cloud, Fontainebleau, and none has 
been left to embellish the home of the peasant. 

he man who tills the field must toil day and 
night, with his wife, his daughter, and his donkey, 
to obtain food and clothing for his family, as ani- 
mals. This centralization of taste and opulence 
in particular localities, is one of the greatest of na- 
tional mistakes and wrongs. America has no Ver- 
sailles. May God grant that she never may have. 
But thousands of American farmers have homes 
where poets would love to dwell. Their daugh- 
ters trim the shrubbery in the yard, and cultivate 
the rose, and partake themselves of the purity 
and the refinement of the rural scenes in the 
midst of which they are reared. In the village 
of Ruel, so unattractive to one accustomed to the 
rich beauty of New England towns, we found the 
church, an old, cracked, mouldering and crum- 
bling stone edifice, built five hundred years ago. 
It was picturesque in its aspect, venerable from 
its historical associations, and as poorly adapted 
as can well be imagined for any purposes to 
which we in America appropriate our churches. 
The floor was of crumbling stone, worn by the 
footfalls of five centuries. There were enor- 
mous pillars supporting the roof, alcoves running 
in here and there, a pulpit stuck like the mud 
nest of a swallow upon a rock. The village 
priest was there catechising the children. A 
large number of straight-backed, rush-bottomed 
chairs were scattered about in confusion, instead 
of pews. These old Gothic churches, built in a 
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semi-barbarian age, and adapted to a style of 
worship in which the pomp of paganism and a 
corrupted Christianity were blended, are to my 
mind gloomy memorials of days of darkness. 
Visions of hooded monks, of deluded penitents, 
of ignorant, joyless generations toiling painfully 
through them to the grave, impress and oppress 
the spirit. In one corner of the church, occupy- 
ing a space some twenty feet square, we saw the 
beautiful monument reared by Eugene and Hor- 
tense to their mother. It was indeed a privilege 
to stand by the grave of Josephine; there to 
meditate upon life’s vicissitudes, there to breathe 
the prayer for preparation for that world of 
spirits to which Josephine has gone. How faith- 
ful her earthly love; how affecting her dying 
prayer! clasping the miniature of the Emperor 
fervently to her bosom, she exclaimed, “* O God ! 
watch over Napoleon while he remains in the 
desert of this world. Alas! though he hath 
committed great faults, hath he not expiated 
them by great sufferings? Just God, thou hast 
looked into his heart, and hast seen by how ar- 
dent a desire for useful and durable improve- 
ments he was animated! Deign to approve my 
last petition. And may this image of my husband 
bear me witness that my latest wish and my 
latest prayer were for him and for my children.” 

As the Emperor Alexander gazed upon her 
lifeless remains, he exclaimed, “‘ She is no more ; 
that woman whom France named the Beneficent , 
that angel of goodness is no more. Those who 
have known Josephine can never forget her. She 
dies regretted by her offspring, her friends, and 
her contemporaries.” 

In the same church, opposite to the tomb of 
Josephine, stands the monument of her daughter 
Hortense. Her life was another of those tragedies 
of which this world has been so full. Her son, 
the present President of France, has reared to 
her memory a tasteful monument of various 
colored marble, emblematic, as it were, of the 
vicissitudes of her eventful life. The monument 
bears the inscription—‘t To Queen Hortense, by 
Prince Louis Bonaparte.” She is represented 
kneeling in sorrowful meditation. As I stood by 
their silent monuments, and thought of the bodies 
mouldering to dust beneath them, the beautiful 
lines of Kirke White rose most forcibly to my 
mind : 

“ Life’s labor done, securely laid 
In this their last retreat, 
Unkeeded o’er their silent dust 
The storms of life shall beat.” 

From Ruel we rode slowly along, through 
vineyards and fields of grain, with neither hedges 
nor fences to obstruct the view, for about two 
miles, when we arrived at the stone wall and iron 
entrance-gate of the chateau of Malmaison. The 
concierge, a pleasant-looking woman, came from 
the porter’s lodge, and looking through the bars 
of the gate very politely and kindly told us that 
we could not be admitted. I gave her my pase- 
port, my card, and a copy of the Life of Joseph- 
ine, which I had writter in America, and request- 
ed her to take them tc the head man of the 
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establishment, and to say to him that I had writ- | 
ten the life of Josephine, and that I had come to | 
France to visit localities which had been made 
memorable by Napoleon and Josephine, and that 
I was exceedingly desirous to see Malmaison. 
The good woman most obligingly took my par- 
cel, and tripping away as lightly as a girl, dis- 
appeared in the windings of the well-graveled 
avenue, skirted with trees and shrubbery. In 
about ten minutes she returned, and smiling and | 
shaking her head, said that the orders were posi- 
tive, and that we could not be admitted. I then 
wrote a note to the keeper, in French, which I 
fear was not very classical, informing him “ that 
I was writing the life of Napoleon ; that it was 
a matter of great importance that I should see 
Malmaison, his favorite residence; that I had 
recently been favored with a private audience 
with the Prince President, and that he had as- 
sured me that he would do every thing in his 
power to facilitate my investigations, and that he 
would give me free access to all sources of in- 
formation. But that as I knew the chateau 
belonged to the Queen of Spain, I had made no 
efforts to obtain from the French authorities a 
ticket of admission.” Then for the first time I 


reflected that the proper course for me to have 
pursued was to have called upon the Spanish 
embassador, a very gentlemanly and obliging 
man, who would unquestionably have removed 
every obstacle from my way. Giving the good 
woman a franc to quicken her steps, again she 
disappeared, and after a considerable lapse of 


time came back, accompanied by the keeper. He 
was a plain, pleasant-looking man, and instead 
of addressing me with that angry rebuff, which, 
in all probability in America one, under similar 
circumstances, would have encountered, he po- 
litely touched his hat, and begged that I would 
not consider his refusal as caprice in him, but 
‘hat the Queen of Spain did not allow any visit- 
ors to enter the grounds of Malmaison. The 
French are so polite, that an American is often 
mortified by the consciousness of his own want 
of corresponding courtesy. Assuming, however, 
all the little suavity at my command, I very po- 
litely touched my hat, and said: ‘“ My dear sir, 
is it not rather a hard case! I have crossed three 
thousand miles of stormy ocean to see Malmai- 
son. Here I am at the very gate of the park, and 
these iron bars won't let me in.” .The kind- 
hearted man hesitated for a moment, looked down 
upon the ground as if deeply thinking, and then 
said, “‘ Let me see your passports again, if you 
please.” My companion eagerly drew out his 
passport, and pointed to the cabalistic words— 
“ Bearer of dispatches.” Whether this were the 
talisman which at last touched the heart of our 
friend I know not, but suddenly relenting he ex- 
claimed, with a good-natured smile, ‘ Eh bien! 
Messieurs, entrez, entrez,” and rolling the iron 
gate back upon its hinges, we found ourselves in 
the enchanting park of Malmaison. 

Passing along a beautiful serpentine avenue, 





embowered in trees and shrubbery, and present- 


ing a scene of very attractive rural beauty, we | 


came in sight of the plain, comfortable home-like 
chateau. A pleasant garden, smiling with flowers. 
bloomed in solitude before the windows of the 
saloon, and a statue of Napoleon, in his familiar 
form, was standing silently there. An indiscrib- 
able air of loneliness and yet of loveliness was 
spread over the scene. It was one of the most 
lovely of May days. Nearly all the voices of na- 


| ture are pensive ; the sighing of the zephyr and 


the wailing of the tempest, the trickling of the 
rill and the roar of the ocean, the vesper of the 
robin and the midnight cry of the wild beast in 
his lair. Nature this morning and in this scene 
displayed her mood of most plaintive pathos 
There was Napoleon, standing in solitude in the 
garden. All was silence around him. The cha- 
teau was empty and deserted. Josephine and 
Hortense were mouldering to dust in the damp 
tombs of Ruel. The passing breeze rustled the 
leaves of the forest, and the birds with gushes of 
melody sung their touching requiems. Shall | 
be ashamed to say that emotions uncontrollable 
overcame me, and I freely wept? No! For there 
are thousands who will read this page who will 
sympathize with me in these feelings, and who 
will mingle their tears with mine. 

We entered the house, and walked from room 
to room through all its apartments. Here was 
the library of Napoleon, for he loved books 
Christina has converted it into a billiard-room, 
for she loves play. Here was the little bo sdoir 
where Napoleon and Josephine met in their hours 
of sacred confidence, and the tapestry and the 
window curtains, in their simplicity, remain as 
arranged by Josephine’s own hands. Here is the 
chamber in which Josephine died, and the very 
bed upon which she breathed her last. The af- 
ternoon sun was shining brilliantly in thorough 
the windows, which we had thrown open, as it 
shone forty years ago upon the wasted form and 
pallid cheek of the dying Josephine. The forest, 
so secluded and beautiful, waved brightly in the 
sun and in the breeze then as now ; the birds 
then filled the air with the same plaintive mel- 
ody. The scene of nature and of art—house, 
lawn, shrubbery, grove, cascade, grotto—re- 
mains unchanged ; but the billows of revolution 
and death have rolled over the world-renowned 
inmates of Malmaison, and they are all swept 
away. 

An old-serving man, eighty years of age, con- 
ducted us through the silent and deserted apart- 
ments. The affection with which he spoke of 
Napoleon and of Josephine amounted almost to 
adoration. He was in their service when the 
Emperor and Empress, arm-in-arm, sauntered 
through these apartments and these shady walks 
There must have been some most extraordinary 
fascination in Napoleon, by which he bound to 
him so tenaciously all those who were brought 
near his person. His history in that respect is 
without a parallel. No mortal man, before er 
since, has been so enthusiastically loved. The 
column in the Place Vendome is still hung with 
garlands of flowers by the hand of affection. It 
is hardly too much to say, that the spirit of 
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Napoleon, emerging from his monumental tomb lingering footsteps retired. Nothing which | 
under the dome of the Invalids, still reigns in have seen in France has interested me so much 
France. Louis Napoleon is nothing in himself. as Malmaison. Galignani’s Guide-Book says 
His power is but the reflected power of the “The park and extensive gardens in which 
Emperor. Josephine took so much delight are nearly de- 

We passed from the large saloon, upon the stroyed. The chateau still exists, but the Queen 
smooth green lawn, which has so often resound- Dowager of Spain, to whom Malmaison now 
ed with those merry voices, which are now all belongs, has strictly forbidden all visits.” This 
phushed in death. We looked upon trees which appears to be, in part, a mistake. The park 
Napoleon and Josephine had planted, wandered and the grounds immediately around the man- 
through the walks along which their footsteps sion, as well as the chateau itself, remain essen- 
had strayed, reclined upon the seats where they tially as they were in the time of Josephine 
had found repose, and culling many wild flowers, France contains no spot more rich in touching 
as memorials of this most beautiful spot, with associations 


THE TUILERIES 


4. The Tuilerres.—‘ Will Prince Louis Napo-! ed on horseback, promptly to summon, in case 
leon,” inquired a gentleman, of a French lady, | of necessity, the 80,000 troops who, with spear 
“take up his re ssidence i in the Tuileries?” “He| and bayonet, keep the restless Parisians tran- 
had better not,” was the laconic reply. “ It is| quil. The carriage, following a long train, and 
an unlucky place.”’ It requires not a little effort | followed by a long train, entered, between files 
of imagination to invest this enormous pile of | of soldiers with glittering bayonets, the immense 
blackened buildings with an aspect of beauty.| court-yard of the palace, so immense that the 
Three hundred years ago the palace was com-! whole military force of the capital can there 
menced by Catherine de Medici. But it has| be assembled. The court- yard was illuminated 
never been a favorite residence of the kings of | | with almost the brilliance of noon-day, by va- 
France, and no effort of the imagination, and} rious pyramids of torches; and dazzling light 
no concomitants of regal splendor can make it| gleamed from the brilliant windows of the pal- 
an agreeable home. It has probably witnessed | ace, proclaiming a scene of great splendor with- 
more scenes of woe, and more intensity of un-| in. A band of musicians, stationed in the court- 
utterable anguish, than any other palace upon} yard, pealed forth upon the night air the most 
the surface of the globe. Its rooms are of spa-| animating strains of martial music. At the door, 
cious, lofty, cheerless grandeur. Though mill-| an armed sentry looked at my ticket of invita- 
ions have been expended upon this structure, it! tion, and I was ushered into a large hall. It 
has had but occasional occupants. A few even-| was brilliantly lighted, and a swarm of servants, 
ings ago I was honored with an invitation to al large, imposing-looking men in gorgeous livery. 
party given by Prince Louis Napoleon in the | thronged it. One of these servants very respect- 
palace of the Tuileries. Four thousand guests | fully conducted the guest through the hall to a 
were invited. The vast palace, had all its rooms| spacious ante-room. This room also was daz- 
been thrown open, might perhaps have accom-! zling with light, and numerous servants were 
modated twice as many more. When I arrived there to take the outer garments of the guests, 
at half-past nine o’clock at the massive gate-| and to give them tickets in return. My number 
way which opens an entrance to the court of | was 2004. We then ascended a magnificent 
the. Tuileries, I found a band of soldiers stationed | flight of marble stairs, so wide that twenty men 
there to preserve order. Along the street, also, | could, with ease, march up them abreast. Sen- 
for some distance, armed sentinels were station- | tinels in rich uniform stood upon the stairs with 
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glittering bayonets. We were ushered into the 
suit of grand saloons extending in long perspec- 
tive, with regal splendor. Innumerable chan- 
deliers suspended from the lofty gilded ceilings, 
threw floods of light upon the brilliant throng 
which crowded this abode of royalty. In two 
different saloons bands of musicians were sta- 
tioned, and their liquid notes floated through the 
hum of general conversation Men of lofty line- 
age were there, rejoicing in their illustrious birth, 
and bearing upon their breasts the jeweled in- 
signia of their rank. Generals of armies were 
there, decorated with garments inwoven with 
gold. Ladies, almost aerial in their gossamer 
robes, floated like visions through the animated 
assembiy. Occasionally the dense throng was 
pressed aside, and a little space made for the 
dancers. The rooms were warm, the crowd 
immense, the champagne abundant, and the 
dancers seemed elated and happy. As the hours 
of the night wore away, and the throng was 
a little diminished, and the bottles emptied, | 
thought that I could perceive that the polka 
and the waltz were prosecuted with a decided 
increase of fervor. I must confess that, with 
my Puritan notions, I should not like to see a 
friend of mine, whose maiden delicacy I de- 
sired to cherish, exposed to such hugs and such 
twirls. 

About half-past ten o’clock, a wide door was 
thrown open at one end of the long suit of 
rooms, and the Prince President, accompanied 
by a long retinue of lords, ladies, embassadors, 


&c., entered the apartments. They passed along 
through the crowd, which opened respectfully 
before them, and entering one of the main 
saloons, took their seats upon an elevated plat- 
form, which had been arranged and reserved for 
them. All eyes were fastened upon the Pres- 


ident. Every one seemed to feel an intense 
curiosity to see him. Wherever he moved, a 
circle, about ten feet in diameter, was left around 
him. It was curious to see the promptness with 
whick the crowd woul | disperse before him, and 
close up behind him, whenever he changed his 
position. There were two immense refreshment 
rooms, supplied with every luxury, at the two 
ends of the suit of apartments, filled with guests. 
These rooms of vast capacity—for four thousand 
hungry people were to be provided for—were 
fitted up with counters running along three of 
their sides like those of a shop. Behind these 
tounters stood an army of waiters; before them, 
ill the evening long, a eager crowd. As soon 
as one had obtained his supply, there were two 
or three others ready to take his place. In one 
of the rooms there were provided wines, meats 
of all kinds, and a most luxurious variety of 
substantial viands. In the other refreshment- 
room, at the other end of the thronged apart- 
ments, there were ices, confectionery, fruits, and 
all the delicacies of the dessert. 

This was seeing the Palace of the Tuileries 
in all its glory. Embassadors of all nations 
were there—the turbaned Turk, the proud Per- 
sian, the white-robed Arab. Many of the ladies 





were glittering with diamonds and every variety 
of precious stones. 
“* Music was there with her voluptuous swell, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 

But as I sauntered through the brilliant scene, 
visions of other days, and of spectacles more 
impressive, filled my mind. Through these very 
halls, again and again, has rolled an inundation 
of all that Paris can furnish of vulgarity, degra- 
dation, and violence. Into the embrasure of this 
very window the drunken mob of men and wo- 
men drove, with oaths and clubs, Louis XVI., 

d compelled him to drink the cup of humilia- 
tion to its very dregs. It was from this win- 
dow that the hapless Maria Antoinette looked, 
when the sentinel beneath brutally exclaimed to 
her, “I wish, Austrian woman, that I had yeur 
head upon my bayonet here, that I might pitch 
it over the wall to the dogs in the street!” It 
was upon this balcony that the sainted Madame 
Elizabeth and Maria Antoinette stepped, that 
dark and dreadful night when frenzied Paris, 
from all its garrets, and all its kennels, was 
surging like the billows of the ocean against the 
Tuileries. Their hearts throbbed with terror 
as they heard the tolling of the alarm bells, the 
rumbling of artillery wheels, and the rattle of 
musketry, as the infuriate populace thronged 
the palace, thirsting for their blood. From this 
balcony that awful night, Maria entered the 
chamber where her beautiful son was sleeping, 
gazed earnestly upon him, and left a mother's 
loving kiss upon his cheek. She then went to 
the apartment of her daughter. The beautiful 
child, fifteen years of age, comprehending the 
peril of the hour, could not sleep. Maria press- 
ed her to her throbbing heart, and a mother’s 
tenderness triumphed over the stoicism of the 
Queen. Her pent-up feelings burst through 
all restraints, and she wept with anguish unen- 
durable. 

The Tuileries! It is, indeed, an “ unlucky 
palace.” This saloon, now resounding with mu- 
sic and mirth, is the very spot where Josephine, 
with swollen eyes and heart of agony, signed 
that cruel deed of divorcement which sundered 
the dearest hopes and the fondest ties which a 
human heart can cherish. History contains not 
a more affecting incident than her final adieu to 
her husband, which occurred in this chamber 
the night after the divorce. The Emperor, rest- 
less and wretched, had just placed himself in 
the bed from which he had ejected his faithful 
wife, when the door of his chamber was slowly 
opened, and Josephine tremblingly entered. She 
tottered into the middle of the room, and ap- 
proached the bed. Here, irresolutely stopping, 
she burst into a flood of tears. She seemed fer 
a moment to reflect that it was no longer proper 
for her to approach the bed of Napoleon. But 
suddenly the pent-up fountains of love and grief 
in her heart burst forth; and, forgetting every 
thing, in the fullness of her anguish, she threw 
herself upon the bed, clasped Napoleon’s neck 
in her arms, and exclaiming, “ My husband! my 
husband !” wept in agony which could not be 
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controlled. The firm spirit of Napoleon was 
vanquished : he folded her to his bosom, press- 
ed her cheek to his, and their tears were min- 
gled together. He assured her of his love, of 
his ardent and undying love, and endeavored in 
every way to sooth her anguish. 

It was down this marble staircase, now throng- 
ed with brilliant guests, that the next morning 
Josephine descended, vailed from head to foot. 
Her grief was too deep for utterance. Waving 
an adieu to the affectionate and weeping friends 
who surrounded her, she entered her carriage, 
sank back upon the cushion, buried her face in 
her handkerchief, and, sobbing bitterly, left the 
Tuileries forever. It is not probable that the 





Tuileries will ever again be inhabited by royalty 


| There are too many mournful associations con- 
nected with the place ever to render it agreeable 
asa residence. When Louis Philippe was driven 
from the Tuileries, the mob again sacked it, and 
| its vast saloons are unfurnished and empty 
| Four years ago, the Provisional Government 
| passed a decree that this palace should be con- 
verted into a hospital for invalid workmen. The 
Provisional Government, however, has passed 
away, and the decree has not been carried into 
effect. After the insurrection in June of 1848 it 
was used as a hospital for the wounded. More 
recently it has been used as a museum for 
the exhibition of paintings. Its days of regal 
pride and splendor have now passed away for 
ever. 


GRAND AVENUE OF THE TUILERIES. 


5. The Palace Elysée.—This is a beautiful ru- 
ral home in the very heart of Paris. It is now 
occupied by Prince Louis Napoleon. For a re- 
gal residence it is quite unostentatious, and 
few abodes could any where be found, com- 
bining more attractions, for one of refined and | 
simple tastes. Through the kindness of our 
minister, Mr. Rives, I obtained an audience | 
with Count Roguet, who is at the head of the | 
Presidential household, and through him se- | 
cured an “audience particuliére’ with Prince | 
Louis Napoleon in the Elysée. As I alighted | 
from a hackney-coach at the massive gateway | 
of the palace, armed sentinels were walking to | 
and fro upon the pavements, surrounding the | 
whole inclosure of the palace with a vigilant | 
guard. At the open iron gate two more were 
stationed. I passed between their bayonets and | 
was directed into a small office where a digni- | 
fied-looking official examined my credentials, | 
and then pointed my steps along the spacious | 
court-yard to the door of the mansion. Armed 
soldiers were walking their patrols along the | 
yard, and upon the flight of steps two stood | 
guarding the door, with their glittering steel. 
They glanced at my note of invitation, and I 


entered the door. Several servants were there 
evidently picked men, large and imposing ir 
figure, dressed in small-clothes, and silk stock 
ings, and laced with rich livery. One glance: 
at my letter, and conducting me across the hall 
introduced me into another room. There | 
found another set of servants and three clerks 
writing at a long table. One took my note of 
invitation and sat down, as if to copy it, and |] 
was ushered into the third room. This was a 
large room in the interior of the palace, richly 
ornamented with gilded pilasters and ceiling 
The walls were painted with landscapes, repre- 
senting many scenes of historic interest. There 
were ten gentlemen, who had come before me. 
waiting for an audience. Some were nobles, 
with the full display upon their breasts of the 
decorations of their rank. Others were gene- 
rals, in brilliant military costume. Several | 
observed with the modest red ribbon in the but- 
ton hole, indicating that they were members of 
the Legion of Honor. All spoke in low .and 
subdued tones of voice, and with soft footsteps 
moved about the room. Occasionally, an officer 
of the household would enter the room with a 
paper in his hands, apparently containing a list 
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of the names of those who had arrived, and 
softly would call out the name of one, who im- 
mediately followed him into another room. As 
I at once saw that I had at least an hour to 
wait in the ante-room, I turned my thoughts to 
the scenes which, in years gone by, have trans- 
pired in this palace of Elysium. Nearly 150 
years ago, the Count of Evreux built it for his 
aristocratic city residence. It was afterward 
purchased, enlarged, and beautified for the resi- 
dence of Madame de Pompadour, the frail, volup- 
tuous, intriguing paramour of Louis XV.; and 
often have they, arm-in-arm, paced this floor. 
They have passed. out at these open French win- 
dows into the beautiful lawn which spreads before 
the mansion, and sauntered until lost in the wil- 
derness of fountains, flowers, shrubbery, grove, 
and serpentine walks which spread over these 
enchanting grounds. But inexorable death 
struck down both king and mistress, and they 
passed away to the Judgment. The Revolution 
came, the awful retribution for centuries of 
kingly pride and oppression, and the regal pal- 
ace became a printing-office for the irreligion 
of Voltaire, and the Jacobinism of Marat. These 
saloons and boudoirs were turned into eating 
rooms, and smoking rooms. The girls of the 
street crowded this spacious parlor, and where 
kings and queens had danced before them, they 
proudly danced with Liberté, fraternité, égalite, 
in red cap and blouse. Then came the young 
soldier from Corsica, and with a whip of small 
cords drove printer, blouse, and grisette into 
the street. By his side stands the tall, athletic, 
mustached inn-keeper’s boy, who had learned to 
ride when grooming the horses of his father’s 
guests. With his whirlwind cloud of cavalry 
he had swept Italy and Egypt, and now enrich- 
ed and powerful, Murat claims the hand of Caro- 
line Bonaparte, the sister of the great conqueror. 
With his bride he takes the palace of the Elysée, 
and lives here in extravagance which even Louis 
XV. could not surpass. These paintings on the 
wall, Murat placed here. These pyramids of 
Egypt ever remind his guests that Murat, with 
his crushing squadrons, trampled down the de- 
fiant Mamelukes. upon the Nile. This lady, 
walking beneath the trees of the forest, is Caro- 
line, his wife. The children filling this carriage 
so joyously, are his sons and daughters. But 
he who had crowns at his disposal, places his 
brother-in-law upon the throne of Naples, and 
Napoleon himself chooses this charming spot 
for his favorite city residence. Weary with the 
cares of empire, he has often sought repose in 
these shady bowers. But allied Europe drove 
him from his Elysium, and the combined forces 
of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, take posses- 
sion of the capital of his empire, and reinstate 
the Bourbons upon the throne from which 
thev had been driven. Napoleon returns from 
Elba, and again hastens to his beloved Ely- 
sée. A hundred days glide swiftly by, and 
he is a prisoner, bound to St. Helena, to die 
a captive in a dilapidated stable. As I was 





ful contrast which must have presented itself 
, to Napoleon, between the tasteful and exqui- 
site seclusion of the Elysée, and the cheerless, 
barren, mist-enveloped rock of St. Helena, I was 
| awakened from my reverie by a low tone of 
| voice calling my name. I followed the mes- 
| senger through a door, expecting to enter the 
| presence of Louis Napoleon. Instead of that | 
| was ushered into a large, elegantly furnished 
| saloon—the council chamber of the Emperor 
Napoleon, but it was empty. There was a large 


| folio volume, resembling one of the account 


| books of a merchant, lying open upon a table 
The messenger who summoned me, with my 
note of invitation in his hand, went to the book, 
passed his finger down the page, and soon I saw 
it resting upon my name. He read, apparently, 
a brief description of my character, and then, 
leaving me alone, went into another room, | 
suppose to inform the President who was to be 
introduced to him. In a few moments he re- 
turned, and I was ushered into the presence of 
the Prince President of Republican France. He 
was seated in an arm-chair, at the side of a 
table covered with papers. Louis Napoleon is 
a small man, with a mild, liquid, rather languid 
eye, and a countenance expressive of much pas- 
sive resolution rather than of active energy. In 
his address, he is courteous, gentle, and retiring, 
and those who know him best, assign him a far 
higher position in the grade of intellect than is 
usually in our country allotted to him. His gov- 
ernment is an utter despotism, sustained by the 
bayonets ofthe army. I have made great efforts, 
during the two months in which I have been in 
Paris, to ascertain the state of public opinion 
respecting the government of Louis Napoleon 
Circumstances have thrown me much into 
French society, both into the society of those 
who are warm friends, and bitter enemies of the 
present government. So far as I can ascertain 
facts, they seem to be these. There are four par- 
ties who divide France—the Bourbonists, the 
Orleanists, the Socialists, and the Bonapartists. 
Like the military chieftains in Mexico, they are 
all struggling for dominion. There is not suffi- 
cient intelligence and virtue in France, for it to 
be governed by opinion, by a vote. The bayonet 
is the all-availing argument. If Louis Napoleon 








reflecting upon the changes, and upon the pain- 


is overthrown, it must be to give place to some 
one, who, like him, must call the army and des- 
potic power to his support. Consequently, mul- 
titudes say, What shall we gain by the change ' 
We shall have new barricades in the street, new 
rivulets of blood trickling down our gutters, and 
simply another name in the Elysée.—I can see 
no indication that Louis Napoleon has any per- 
sonal popularity. The glory of his uncle over- 
shadows him and renders him available. The 
army and the church, but without any enthusi- 
asm, are in his favor. Most of the men in active 
business who seek protection and good order, 
support his claims. The American merchants, 
settled in Paris, generally feel that the overthrow 
of Louis Napoleon would be to them a serious 
calamity, and that they should hardly dare in 
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that case, to remain in Paris. His government 
is submitted to, not merely as a choice of evils, 
but there is a kind of approval of his despotism 
as necessary to sustain him in power, and for 
the repose of France. I do not say that these 
views are correct. I only say, that so far as I 
.an learn, this appears to me to be the state of 
the public mind. 

It is very evident that no portion of the peo- 
ple regard Louis Napoleon with enthusiasm. 
At the great féte in the Champs Elysée, which 
called all Europe to Paris, to witness the resto- 
ration of the ancient eagles of France to the 
standards of the army, it was almost universally 
supposed out of Paris, that the hundred thou- 
sand troops then passing in proud array before 
the President would hail him Emperor. A count- 
less throng encircled the area of that vast field. 
It was estimated that nearly a million of people 
were there assembled. Yet when Louis Napo- 
leon made his appearance with his brilliant staff, 
I did not hear one single citizen’s voice raised in 
applause. As he rode along the ranks of the 
army, a murmur of recognition followed his pro- 
gress, but no shouts of enthusiasm. 

Immediately after the féte, a magnificent ball 
and entertainment were given by the army, to 
Prince Louis Napoleon. It is said, that one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars were ex- 
pended in canopying the vast court yard of the 
Ecole Militaire, and in decorating it for this oc- 
casion. Fifteen thousand guests were invited. 


The scene of brilliance and splendor, no pen 


can describe. About half-past twelve o'clock 
the President entered upon an elevated platform, 
accompanied by the foreign ministers and the 
members of his court. But not one single voice 
even shouted a welcome. He remained a cou- 
ple of hours conversing with those around him, 
and then bowing to the enormous throng of 
those whose invited guest he was, retired. One 
man, by my side, shouted in a clear, shrill voice 
which filled the vast saloons, ‘‘ Vive l'Empereur,” 
two others promptly responded, ‘‘ Vive Napo- 
leon.” No other acclaim was heard. 

The prospect of France is gloomy. Such a 
government as the present can not be popular. 
No other seems possible. No one seems to ex- 
pect that the government can last for many 
years. And yet a change is dreaded. Rich 
men are transferring their property to England 
and America. Never did I love my own coun- 
try as now. Never did I appreciate as row, the 
rich legacy we have inherited from our fathers. 
The hope of the world is centred in America. 
We must let Europe alone. To mortal vision 
her case is hopeless. We must cultivate our 
country, spread over our land, virtue and intelli- 
gence, and freedom; and welcome to peaceful 
homes in the new world, all who can escape 
from the taxation and despotism of the old. In 
half a century from now, the United States will 
be the most powerful nation upon which our 
sun has ever shone. Then we can speak with a 
voice that shall be heard. Our advice will have 
the efficiency of commands. Europe now has 
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apparently but to choose between the evils of 
despotism, and the evils of anarchy. And still 
it is undeniable that the progress, though slow 
and painful is steadily onward toward popular 
liberty. 

In this paper I have but commenced the de- 
scription of the Palaces of France. In a subse- 
quent number | may continue the subject. 


A LEAF FROM A TRAVELER’S NOTE- 
BOOK. 
BY MAUNSELL B. FIELD. 

s NOTHER flask of Orvieto, Gaetano, and 

tell the vetturino that we start to-morrow 
morning, punctually at six,” exclaimed one of 
three foreigners, seated around a table, in the 
smokiest corner of the “ Lepre’’—the artist- 
haunt of the Via Condotti. 

The speaker was a plain looking French gen 
tleman, who, under the simplest exterior, con 
cealed the most admirable mind and the highest 
personal qualities. A Provincial by birth, a 
Parisian by education, and a cosmopolite by 
travel, he united all the peculiar sagacity of his 
nation with that more dignified tone of character 
so rarely met with in his countrymen. Descend- 
ed from a family of Lorraine, who had inherited 
the magistracy for centuries, and who, ruined 
at the emigration, had only partially recovered 
their fortunes at the restoration, our friend (ours, 
at least, reader) found himself, on attaining his 
majority, possessed of a sufficient competency 
to enable him to travel in a moderate way, so 
long as the taste should continue. And here he 
had been residing in Rome a twelvemonth (not 
rushing through it with cis-Atlantic steam-power), 
studying art with devotion, and living the intense 
life of Italian existence. His companions at the 
moment our recital commences, were an old Hol- 
lander, who had emerged from commerce into 
philosophy (no very usual exit!) and myself, 
whom chance had made a lounger in European 
capitals—a pilgrim from both Mecca and Jeru- 
salem—and a connoisseur in every vintage from 
Burgundy to Xeres. 

Carnival, with its fantastic follies, when the 
most constitutionally sedate by a species of fren- 
zied reaction become the most reckless in ab- 
surdity, was past. Holy Week, with its gor- 
geous ecclesiastical mummery—its magnificent 
fire-works, and its still more magnificent illum- 
ination was likewise gone. Nearly all the trav- 
elers who had been spending the winter in 
Rome, including the two thousand English faces 
which, from their constant repetition at every 
public place, seemed at least two hundred thou- 
sand, had disappeared. Our own party had 
lingered after the rest, loth to leave, perhaps 
forever, the most fascinating city in the world: 
to an intelligent mind. But at last we too, 
had determined to go, and our destination was 
Naples. 

That very afternoon we had taken one of the 
tumble-down carriages, which station on the 
Piazza di Spagna, to make a farewell giro 
throvgh the Forum. Leaving Rome is not:like 
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leaving any other town. Associations dating 
from early childhood, and linking the present with 
the past, make familiar, before they are known, 
objects in themselves so intrinsically interesting 
and beautiful, that the strongest attachment is 
sure to follow a first actual acquaintance with 
them. And when that acquaintance has been 
by daily intercourse matured, it is hard to give 
it up. 

The weather was delicious. And as our crazy 
vehicle rattled over the disjointed pavement of 
the Appian way, among sandaled monks, loung- 
ing Jesuits, and herdsmen from the Campagna, 
a heart-sickness came over us which, in the in- 
stance of one, at least, of the party, has since 
settled down into a chronic mal du pays. 

We had been taking our last meal at the 
‘* Trattoria Lepre,”’ where we had so often, after a 
hard day’s work, feasted upon cignale (wild boar), 
or something purporting so to be, surrounded by 
the bearded pensionnaires of all the academies. 

Our Figaro-like attendant, who had served us 
daily for so many months, was more than com- 
monly officious in the consciousness that the 
next morning we proposed to start for Naples. 
And, in fact, on the succeeding day at an early 
hour, an antediluvian vehicle, with chains and 
baskets slung beneath, drawn by three wild un- 
couth-looking animals, under the guidance of a 
good-for-nothing, half-bandit Trasteverino, in a 
conical hat and unwashed lineaments, might be 
seen emerging from the Porta San Giovanni, 
with their three Ezcellenzas in the inside. 

The hearts of all three were too full for utter- 
ance—several miles we jogged on in silence, 
straining our eyes with last glimpses of St. Pe- 
ter’s, the Pantheon, and St. John Lateran. 

At Albano we proposed to breakfast; and, 
while the meal was being prepared and the 
horses being refreshed, we started for a walk 
to the Lake, familiar to all the party from pre- 
vious visits. 

As we were seated on the bank, cigars in 
mouth, and as moody as might be, the French- 
man first endeavored to turn the current of our 
thoughts by speaking of Naples, which he alone 
of us knew. The effort was not particularly 
successful. But the Frenchman promised that 
when we resumed our journey, he would tell us 
a Neapolitan story, the effect of which, he hoped, 
would be to raise our spirits. 

After returning to the inn, and breakfasting 
upon those mysterious Italian cutlets, the thick 
breading upon which defies all satisfactory in- 
vestigation into their original material, we re- 
sumed our journey. 

Legs dovetailed, and cigars relighted, the 
Frenchman thus commenced the story of 

CARLO CARRERA. 

The summer before last, after a shocking 
soaking in crossing the Apennines, I contracted 
one of those miserable fevers that nature seems 
to exact as atoll from unfortunate Trans-Alpines 
for a summer's residence in Italy. I had no faith 
in Italian doctors, and as there was no medical 
man from my own country in Florence, I was 





persuaded to call in Doctor Playfair a Scotch 
physician, long domiciled in Italy, and as I after- 
wards discovered, both a skillful practitioner and 
a charming companion. I was kept kicking my 
heels against the footboard in all some six weeks, 
and when I had become sufficiently convalescent 
to sit up, the doctor used to make me long and 
friendly visits. In these visits he kept me post- 
ed up with all the chit-chat of the town; and 
upon one occasion related to me, better than J 
can tell it, the following story, of the truth of 
which (in all seriousness), he was perfectly sat- 
isfied, having heard it from the mouth of one of 
the parties concerned. 

“Do throw some bajocchi to those clamorous 
natives, my dear Republican, that I may proceed 
with my story in peace.” 

Well, then, to give you a little preliminary 
history—don’t be alarmed—a very little. The 
liberal government established in Naples in the 
winter of 1820-21, on the basis of the Spanish 
Cortes of 1812, was destined to a speedy disso- 
lution. The despotic powers of the Continent, 
at the instigation of Austria, refused to enter 
into diplomatic relations with a kingdom which 
had adopted the representative system, after ar 
explicit and formal engagement to maintain the 
institutions of absolutism. An armed interven- 
tion was decided upon at the Congress of Lay. 
bach, with the full consent and approbation of 
Ferdinand I., who treacherously abandoned the 
cause of his subjects. It was agreed to send an 
Austrian army, backed by a Russian one, into 
the Neapolitan dominions, for the purpose of 
putting down the Carbornari and other insur- 
gents who, to the number of one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, badly armed, badly clothed, 
and badly disciplined, had assembled under the 
command of that notorious adventurer, Guiliemo 
Pepe, for the protection of those feebly secured 
liberties which had resulted to their country from 
the Sicilian revolution of the previous summer. 
This foreign force was to be maintained entirely 
at the expense of Ferdinand, and to remain in 
his kingdom, if necessary, for three years. The 
feeble resistance offered by the patriots to the 
invading forces—their defeat at the very outset 
—and their subsequent flight and disbandment— 
constitute one of those disgraceful denouements 
so common to Italian attempts at political re- 
generation. 

“ By all the storks in Holland,” exclaimed the 
Dutchman, “ cut short your story—I see nothing 
in it particularly enlivening.” 

“* Badinage a part,” resumed the Frenchman, 
“‘T have done in a word.” 

After the disastrous engagement of March 7, 
at Rieti, and the restoration of the old govern- 
ment, the patriot forces were scattered over the 
country ; and as has too often been the case in 
southern Europe upon the discomfiture of a revo- 
lutionary party, many bands of banditti. were 
formed from the disorganized remnants of the de. 
feated army. For a long time the whole of th 
kingdom, particularly the Calabrias, was infestec 
by robber gangs, whose boldness only equale: 
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their necessities. Most of these banditti were 
hunted down and transferred to the galleys. The 
Neapolitan police has at all times been active in 
the suppression of disorders known or suspected 
to have a political origin. Fear of a revolution 
has ever been a more powerful incentive to the 
government than respect for justice or love of 
order ; and “ Napoli la Fidelissima” has so far 
reserved the name, and inspired such confidence 
in the not particularly intellectual sovereign who 
now sits on the throne, that the last time that I 
was there, his Majesty was in the habit of parad- 
ing his bewhiskered legions through the streets 
of his capital, completely equipped at all points 
—except that they were unarmed ! 

And now for the story. 

Among the most notorious of the banditti chief- 
tains was one CarloCarrera. This person, who 
had been a subaltern officer, succeeded for a long 
time, with some thirty followers, in defying the 
attempts of the police to capture him. Driven 
from hold to hold, and from fastness to fastness, 
he had finally been pursued to the neighborhood 
of Naples. Here the gendarmes of the govern- 
ment were satisfied that he was so surrounded as 
soon to be compelled to surrender at discretion. 
This was late in the following winter. 

About this time his Britannic Majesty’s frigate 
“Tagus,” commanded by Captain, now Vice- 
Admiral, Sir George Dundas, was cruising in the 
Mediterranean. In the month of February Sir 
George anchored in the bay of Naples, with the 
intention of remaining there some weeks. It 


happened that another officer in his Mcjesty’s 
navy, Captain, now Vice-Admiral, Sir Edward 
Owen, was wintering at Naples for the benefit 
of his health, accompanied by his wife and her 
sister, Miss V——, a young lady of extraordinary 


beauty and accomplishments. Sir George and 
Sir Edward were old friends. They had been 
together in the same ship as captain and first- 
lieutenant on the African station, and their acci- 
dental meeting when equals in rank was as cor- 
dial as it was unexpected. 

A few days after the arrival of the frigate, a 
pic-nic excursion to the shores of Lake Agnano 
was proposed. The party was to consist of the 
persons of whom I have just been speaking, 
together with a few other English friends, chiefly 
gentlemen from the embassy. Accordingly they 
set off on one of those delightful mornings which 
are of themselves almost sufficient to make stran- 
gers exclaim with the enthusiastic Neapolitans, 
“* Vedi Napoli e poi mori!’ The surpassing 
loveliness of the scene, its perfect repose with so 
many elements of action, brought to the soul 
such a luxurious sense of passive enjoyment, 
that it seemed like the echo of all experienced 
happiness. I can not say if the Strada Nuova, 
in all its present paved perfection, then existed ; 
but there must have been some sort of a road fol- 
lowing the indentations of that lovely shore. 

I have traced from Genoa to Nice the far- 
famed windings of the Maritime Alps—I have 
sailed along the glittering shores of the Bosphorus 

—I have admired the boasted site of the Lusi- 
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tanian capital—and yet I feel, as all travelers 
must feel, that the combined charms of all these 
would fail to make another Naples. 

Far out before them lay the fair island of 
Capri, like a sea goddess, with arms outstretch- 
ed to receive the playful waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. Behind, Vesuvius rose majestically, the 
blue smoke lazily curling from its summit, as 
peaceful as if it had only been placed there as an 
acceesory to the beauty of the scene; and further 
on, as they turned the promontory, lay the bright 
islets of Nisita and Procida, so fantastic in their 
shapes and so romantic in their outlines. 

On reaching the shore of Lake Agnano, our tra- 
velers left their carriage near the villa of Lucullus. 
Of course they suffocated themselves, according 
to the approved habit of tourists, in the vapor 
baths of San Germano—and according to the 
same approved habit, devoted an unfortunate dog 
to temporary strangulation in the mephitic air of 
the Grotta del cane. After doing up the lions of 
the neighborhood, our friends seated themselves 
near the shore, to partake of the cold fowls and 
champagne, of which ample provision had been 
made for the excursion. 

“Tshould have preferred the native Lachryme 
Christi to champagne,” interrupted the Dutch- 
man, “if the usual quality compares with that 
of some I once drank at Rotterdam.” 

The repast finished, resumed the Frenchman, 
most of the party strolled off to the other extrem- 
ity of the lake—until after a short time no one 
was left but Miss V: , who was amusing her- 
self by making a sketch of the landscape. What 
a pity that the women of other nations are so 
rarely accomplished in drawing, while the En- 
glish ladies are almost universally so! 

Well then, our fair heroine for the moment, 
had got on most industriously with her work, 
when suddenly, on raising her eyes from her 
paper to a stack of decayed vines, she was dis- 
agreeably surprised at finding a pair of ques- 
tionable optics leveled upon her. Retaining her 
composure of manner, she continued tranquilly 
her occupation, until she had time to remark 
that the intruder was accompanied by at least a 
dozen companions. At this moment the per- 
sonage whom she had first seen, quietly Jeft his 
place of partial concealment, walked up to the as- 
tonished lady, folded his arms, and stationed him- 
self behind her back. He was a large, heavy, 
good-looking person—but the circumstances un- 
der which he presented himself, rather than any 
peculiarity in his appearance, caused Miss V—— 
to suspect the honesty of his profession. 

“Indeed you. are making an uncommonly 
pretty picture there, if you will permit me t» 
say so,” remarked the stranger. 

“TI am glad you like it,” replied the young , 
lady. “‘I think, however, that it would be vastly 
improved, if you would permit me to sketch your 
figure in the foreground.” 

“ Nothing would flatter me more. But, cara 
signorina, my present object is a much less roman- 
tic one than sitting for my portrait to so fair an 
Will you allow me to gather up for my- 
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self and my half famished friends, the fragments 
of your recent meal ?” 

“You are quite welcome to them, I assure 
you.” 

The dialogue had proceeded thus far when it 
was interrupted by the return, to the no small 
satisfaction of one of the party at least, of the 
two English officers and some others of the 
stragglers. 

The stranger, in no way disconcerted, turned 
to Sir Edward Owen, and said, 

“T believe that I have the honor of addressing 
his Excellency, the commander of the British 
frigate in the harbor.” 

“Excuse me,” said Sir George Dundas, “I 
am that person.” 

“* Sono il servitore di Vostra Excellenza. The 
young lady whom I found here has given me 
permission to make use of the food that has been 
left by your party. But if your Excellency, and 
you, sir,” addressing the other officer, “ will 
grant me the favor of a moment’s private con- 
versation, you will increase the obligation already 
conferred.” 

The three, thereupon, retired to a short dis- 
tance from the rest of the company, when the 
stranger resumed : 

“If your Excellencies have been in this poor 
country long enough, you must have heard speak 
of one Carlo Carrera. You may or you may 
not be surprised to hear that I am he—and 
that my followers are not far off. I have no 
desire to inconvenience your Excellencies, your 
friends, or, least of all, the ladies who accom- 
pany you, and shall, therefore, be but too happy 
to release you at once—I say release, for you 
are in my power—upon the single condition, 
however, that you two gentlemen give me your 
word of honor that you will both, or either of 
you, come to me whenever or wherever I shall 
send for you during the next two weeks—and 
that you will not speak of this conversation to 
any one.” 

Disposed at all hazards to extricate the ladies 
from any thing like an adventure, our travelers 
willingly entered into the required engagement, 
and, with a mutual “ a rivederla,” the two parties 
separated. 

Our English friends returned to Naples, amused 
at the singular episude to their excursion, and 
rather disposed to admire the gallant behavior 
of the intruder than to regard him with any un- 
favorable sentiments. 

Some three days after this, as Sir George 
Dundas was strolling about nightfall in the Villa 
Reale, aperson in the dress of a priest approach- 
ed him, and beckoned him to follow. Leading 
the officer into an o re corner behind one of 
the numerous statues, the stranger informed him 
that he came from the bandit of Lake Agnano, 
and that he was directed to request him to be at 
seven o'clock that evening in front of the Filo- 
marini Chapel, in the Church of the Santissimi 
Apostoli. 

The gallant captain did not hesitate to obey. 
At the appointed hour, on entering the church 








and advancing to the indicated chapel, he found 
before it what appeared to be an old woman on 
her knees, engaged in the deepest devotion. At 
a sign from the pretended worshiper, the captain 
fell upon his knees at her side. The old crone 
briefly whispered to him, that it was known to 
Carrera that his Excellency was invited to a 
ball at the British Embassy the next evening— 
that he must by no means fail to go—but tha. 
at midnight precisely he must leave the ball- 
room, return home, remove his uniform, put on 
a plain citizen’s dress, and be at the door of the 
same church at one o’clock in the morning. 

After these directions the old woman resumed 
her devotions, and the captain left the church, 
his curiosity considerably excited by the adven- 
turous turn that things were taking. His brother 
officer, to whom he related the particulars of the 
meeting at the Villa Reale, and of the interview 
in the church, strongly urged him to fulfill the 
promise which he had made at Lake Agnano, 
and to follow to the letter the mysterious instruc- 
tions which he had received. 

Of course, the ball at the British Embassy on 
the following evening was graced by tlie pres- 
ence of nearly all the distinguished foreigners in 
town. The English wintered at Naples at that 
time in almost as large numbers as they do at 
present ; and in all matters of gayety and fes- 
tivity, display and luxury, they as far exceeded 
the Italians as they now do. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, which both of you must have had 
occasion to remark, that the English, so rigid 
and austere at home, when transplanted south 
of the Alps, surpass the natives themselves in 
license and frivolity. 

Our captain was of course there, and at an 
early hour. After mingling freely in the gaye- 
ties of the evening, at midnight precisely he 
withdrew from the ball-room, sans congé, and 
hastened to his apartments. Changing his dress, 
and arming himself with a brace of pistols, he 
hurried to the Church of the Apostoli. In his 
excess of punctuality, he arrived too early at the 
rendezvous ; and it was only after the expiration 
of some twenty minutes, that he was joined by 
the withered messenger before employed to sum- 
mon him. Bidding him follow her, the old wo- 
man led the way with an activity little to have 
been expected in one apparently so feeble. Turn- 
ing down the Chiaja, they followed the course 
of the bay a weary way beyond the grotto of 
Posilipo. The captain was already tolerably ex- 
hausted when the guide turned off abruptly to 
the right, and commenced the ascent of one of 
those vine-clad hills which border the road. The 
hill was thickly planted with the vine, so that 
their progress was both difficult and fatiguing. 

They had been toiling upward more than an 
half hour since leaving the highway, and the 
patience of Sir George was all but exhausted, 
when on a sudden they came to one of those 
huts constructed of interlaced boughs, which are 
temporarily used by the vine-dressers in the 
south of Italy. The entrance was closed by a 
plaited mat of leaves and stalks. Raising this 
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mat, the old woman entered, followed by her 
companion. 

The hut was dimly lighted by a small lantern. 
Closing the entrance as securely as the nature 
of the fastening would permit, the pretended old 
woman threw off her disguise and disclosed the 
well-remembered features of the courteous bandit 
of Lake Agnano. 

Thanking his guest for the punctuality with 
which he had kept his appointment, Carrera mo- 
tioned him to follow him to the further extremity 
of the hut. Taking the lantern in his hand, 
and stooping, the Italian raised a square slab of 
stone, which either from the skill with which it 
was adjusted or from the partial obscurity which 
surrounded him, had escaped Sir George’s eye. 
As he did this a flood of light poured into the 
hut. Descending by a flight of a dozen or more 
steps, followed by the robber chieftain, who drew 
back the stone after them, the captain found 
uimself in one of those spacious catacombs so 
common in the neighborhood of Naples. Seated 
around a table were a score or more of as fierce 
looking vagabonds as the imagination could paint, 
who all rose to their feet as their leader entered 
with his guest, saluting both with that propriety 
of address so peculiar to the lower classes of 
Italians and Spaniards. 

When all were seated, Carrera turned to the 
Englishman, and said, 

“ Your Excellency will readily suppose that I 
had a peculiar motive for desiring an interview. 
God knows that I was not brought up to wrong 
and violence—but evil times have sadly changed 
the current of my life. A poor soldier, I have 
become a poorer brigand—at least in these lat- 
ter days, when hunted like a wild beast I am 
at last enveloped in the toils of my pursuers, 
egress from which is now impossible by my own 
unaided efforts. I have no particular claim upon 
your excellency’s sympathy, but I have thought 
that mere pity might induce you to receive me 
and my followers on board your frigate, and 
transport us to some place of safety beyond the 
limits of unhappy Italy.” 

Here the astonished Englishman sprang to 
his feet, protesting that his position as a British 
officer prevented him from entertaining for a 
moment so extraordinary a proposition. 

“Your Excellency will permit me, with all 
respect, to observe,” Carrera resumed, “ that I 
have treated you and yours generously. Do not 
compel me to regret that I have done so; and 
do not force me to add another to the acts of 
violence which already stain my hands. Your 
Excellency knows too many of our secrets; we 
could not, consistently with our own safety, 
permit you to exist otherwise than as a friend.” 

The discussion was long. The robbers plead- 
ed hard, pledging themselves not to disgrace the 
captain’s generosity, if he would consent to save 
them. Sir George could not prevent himself 
from somewhat sympathizing with these unfor- 
tunate men. who had been driven to the irregular 
life they led as much by the viciousness of the 
government under which they lived as by any 
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evil propensities of their own. It is not at all 
probable that the threat had any thing to do with 
his decision, but certain it is, that the dialogue 
terminated by a conditional promise on his part 
to yield to their request. 

“If your Excellency will send a boat toa spot 
on the shore, directly opposite where we now 
are, to-morrow, at midnight, it will be easy for 
us to dispatch the sentinel and jump aboard,” 
continued Carrera. 

“T will send the boat,” answered the English- 
man, “ but will under no circumstances consent 
to any bloodshed. You forget your own re 
cently-expressed scruples on the same subject.” 

It was finally decided that the boat should be 
sent—that the captain should arrange some plan 
to divert the attention of the sentinel—and that 
to their rescuer alone should be left the choice 
of their destination. 

Matters being thus arranged, Carrera re- 
sumed his disguise, and conducted his guest 
homeward as far as the outskirts of the town. 

The following night at the appointed hour, a 
boat with muffled oars silently approached the 
designated spot. An officer, wrapped in a boat 
cloak was seated in the stern. As the boat drew 
near the shore, the sentinel presented his mus- 
ket, and challenged the party. The officer, with 
an under-toned “Amici,” sprang to the beach. 

A few hundred yards from the spot where the 
landing had been effected, stood an isolated 
house with a low verandah. The officer, slip- 
ping a scudo into the sentinel's hand, told him 
that he was come for the purpose of carrying 
off a young girl residing in that house, and beg- 
ged him to assist him by making a clatter on 
the door at the opposite side, so as to divert the 
attention of the parents while he received his 
inamorata from the verandah. The credulous 
Neapolitan was delighted to have an opportu- 
nity to earn a scudo by so easy a service. 

The moment that he disappeared, Carrera and 
his band rv hed to the boat. A few powerful 
strokes of tne oars and they were out of the 
reach of musket-shot before the bewildered sen- 
try could understand that in some way or other 
his credulity had been imposed upon. 

That night the “ Tagus” weighed anchor for 
Malta. The port of destination was reached 
after a short and prosperous voyage. Sir George 
remained there only sufficiently long to dis- 
charge his precious cargo, who left him, as may 
be imagined, with protestations of eternal grat- 
itude. 

The fact that the frigate was on a cruise pre- 
vented any particular surprise at her sudden 
disappearance from the waters of Naples. And 
when she returned to her anchorage after a 
short absence, even the party to the pic-nic were 
far from conjecturing that there was any con- 
nection between her last excursion and the ad- 
venture of Lake Agnano. 

Carrera and his band enlisted in a body ‘into 
A year or two 
later, becoming dissatisfied, they passed over 
into Albania, and took service with Ali Pasha 
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Some seven years after these events, Sir 
George Dundas was again at Naples. As he 
was lounging one day in the Villa Reale, a tall 
and noble-looking man, whose countenance seem- 
ed familiar, approached him. Shaking him warm- 
ly by the hand, the stranger whispered in his ear, 

“ Tl suo servitore Carrera!” 

And thus ends the Frenchman’s story. 


ALL BAGGAGE AT THE RISK OF THE 
OWNER. 


A STORY OF THE WATERING-PLACES. 








“ Water, water, every where, 
And net a drop to drink !” 





COULD never understand why we call our 

summer resorts Watering-Places. I am but 
an individual, quite anonymous, as you see, and 
only graduated this summer, yet I have “‘ known 
life,” and there was no fool of an elephant in 
our college town, and other towns and cities 
where I have passed vacations. Now, if there 
have been any little anti-Maine-Law episodes in 
my life, they have been my occasional weeks at 
the Watering-Places. 

Tt was only this summer, as I was going down 
the Biddle staircase at Niagara, that Keanne, 
who was just behind me, asked quietly, and in a 
wondering tone, “Why do cobblers drive the 
driskest trade of all, from Nahant to Niagara?” 
I was dizzy with winding down the spiral stairs, 
and gave some philosophical explanation, show- 
ing up my political economy. But when in the 
evening, at the hotel, he invited me to accompany 
him in an inquiry into the statistics of cobblers, 
I understood him better. 

So far from being Watering-Places, it is clear 
that there is not only a spiritual but a senti- 
mental intoxication at all these pleasant retreats. 
There is universal exhilaration. Youth, beauty, 
summer, money, and moonlight conspire to make 
water, or any thing of which water is a type, 
utterly incredible. There is no practical joke 
like that of asking a man if he came to Saratoga 
to drink the waters. Every man justly feels in- 
sulted by such a suspicion. ‘Am I an invalid, 
sir’ Have I the air of disease, I should like to 
know ?” responds Brummell, fiercely, as he turns 
suddenly round from tying his cravat, upon which 
he has lavished all his genius, and with which 
he hoped to achieve successes. ‘‘ De I look weak, 
sir’? Why the deuce should you think I came 
to Saratoga to drink the waters?” 

At Niagara it is different. There you natur- 
Aly speak of water—over your champagne or 
thambertin at dinner; and at evening you take 
« little tipple to protect yourself against the 
night air as you step out to survey the moon- 
light effects of the cataract. You came pro- 
fessedly to see the water. There is nothing else 
to see or do there, but to look at the falls, eat 
dinner, drink cobblers, and smoke. If you have 
any doubt upon this point, run up in the train 
and see. I think you will find people doing 
those things and nothing else. I am not sure, 
indeed, but you will find some young ladies upon 





the piazza overhanging the rapids, rapt and fas- 
cinated by the delirious dance of the water be- 
neath, who add a more alluring terror to the 
weird awe that the cataract inspires, by wild 
tales of ghosts and midnight marvels, which, 
haply, some recent graduate more frightfully 
emphasizes by the ready coinage of his brain. 

No, it is a melancholy misnomer. To cal: 
these gay summer courts of Bacchus and Venus 
Watering-Places, is like the delightful mummery 
of the pastoral revels of the king in the old Ital- 
ian romance, who attired himself as an abbot, and 
all his rollicking court as monks and nuns, and 
shaping his pavilion into the semblance of a mon- 
astery, stole, from contrast, a sharper edge for 
pleasure. 

I must laugh when you call Saratoga, for in- 
stance, a Watering-Place ; because there, this 
very summer, I was intoxicated with that elixir 
of life, which young men do not name, and which 
old men call love. Let me tell you the story ; 
for, if your eye chances to fall upon this page 
while you are loitering at one of those pleasant 
places, you can see in mine your own experi- 
ence, and understand why Homer is so intelli- 
gible to you. Are you not all the time in the 
midst of an Iliad? That stately woman who is 
now passing along the piazza is beautiful Helen, 
although she is called Mrs. Bigge in these de- 
generate days, and Bigge himself is really the 
Menelaus of the old Trojan story, although he 
deals now in cotton. Paris, of course, is an 
habitué of Saratoga in the season, goes to New- 
port in the middle of August, and always wears 
a mustache. But Paris is not so dangerous to 
the connubial felicity of Menelaus Bigge, as he 
was in the gay Grecian days. 

Now what I say is this, that you who are 
swimming down the current of the summer at a 
Watering-Place, are really surrounded by the 
identical material out of which Homer spun his 
Iliad—yes, and Shakspeare his glowing and 
odorous Romeo and Juliet—only it goes by dif- 
ferent names at Saratoga, Newport, and Niagara. 
And to point the truth of what I say, I shall 
tell. you my little story, illustrative of summer 
life, and shall leave your wit to define the differ- 
ence between my experience and yours. It is 
of the simplest kind, mark you, and ‘“‘as easy as 
lying.” 

I left college, in the early summer, flushed 
with the honors of the valedictory. It was in 
one of those quiet college towns which are the 
pleasantest spots in New England, that I had 
won and worn my laurels. After four years— 
so long in passing, such a swift line of light 
when passed—the eagerly-expected commence- 
ment day arrived. It was the greatest day in 
the year in that village, and I was the greatest 
man of the day. 

Ah! I shall always see the gathering groups 
of students and alumni upon the college lawn, 
in the “ ambrosial darkness” of broad-branching 
elms. I can yet feel the warm sunshine of that 
quiet day—and see our important rustling about 


/ in the black silk graduating gowns—lI, chiefest 
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of all, and pointed out, to the classes just entered, 
as the valedictorian, saluted as I passed by the 
homage of their admiring glances. Then wind- 
ing down the broad street, over which the trees 
arched, and which they walled with green, again 
my heart dilates upon the swelling music, that 
pealed in front of the procession, while all the 
town made holiday, and clustered under the 
trees to see us pass. I hear still chiming, and 
a little muffled even now, through memory, the 
sweet church bell that rang gayly and festally, 
not solemnly, that day—and how shall I forget 
the choking and exquisite delight and excite- 
ment with which, in the mingled confusion of 
ringing bell and clanging martial instruments, 
we passed from the warm, bright sunshine with- 
out, into the cool interior of the church. As we 
entered, the great organ aroused from its ma- 
jestic silence, and drowned bell and band in its 
triumphant torrent of sound, while, to my ex- 
cited fancy, the church seemed swaying in the 
music, it was so crowded with women, in light 
summer muslins, bending forward, and whisper- 
ing, and waving fans. The rattling of pew- 
doors—the busy importance of the “ Professor 
of Elocution and Belles-Lettres’—the dying 
strains of the organ—the brief silence—the rus- 
tling rising to hear the President’s prayer—it is 
all as distinct in my mind as in yours, my young 
friend fresh from college, and “ watering” for 
your first season. 

Then, when the long list was called, and the 
degrees had been conferred, came my turn— 
“the valedictory addresses.” In that moment, 
as I gathered my gown around me and ascended 
the platform, I did not envy Demosthenes nor 
Cicero, nor believe that a sweeter triumph was 
ever won. That soft, country summer-day, and 
[ the focus of a thousand enthusiastic eyes to 
which the low words of farewell I spoke to my 
companions, brought a sympathetic moisture— 
that is a picture which must burn forever, illum- 
inating life. The first palpable and visible evi- 
dence of your power over others is that pene- 
trating aroma of success—sweeter than success 
itself—which comes only once, and only for a 
moment, but for that single moment is a dream 
made real. The memory of that day makes 
June in my mind forever. 

You see I am growing garrulous, and do not 
come to Saratoga by steam. But I did come, 
fresh from that triumph, and full of it. I had 
been the greatest man of the greatest day in a 
town not five hundred miles away, and could 
not but feel that my fame must have excited 
Saratoga. With what modest trembling I wrote 
my name in the office-book. The man scarcely 
looked at it, but wrote a number against it, 
shouted to the porter to take Mr. "s (excuse 
my name) luggage to No. 310, and I mechanic- 
ally followed that functionary, and observed that 
not a single loiterer in the office raised his head 
at my name. 

But worse than that, the name seemed to be 

of no consequence. I was no longer Mr. —— 
with “the valedictory addresses,” &c., &c. (in- 








cluding the thousand eyes). I was merely No 
310—and you too have already observed, I am 
sure, wherever you are passing the summer, that 
you are not an individual at a Watering-Place. 
You lose your personal identity in a great summer 
hotel, as you would in a penitentiary ; you are 
No. this or No. that. It is No. 310 who wishes 
his Champagne frappé. It is No. 310 who wishes 
his card taken to No. 320. It is No. 310 who 
goes in the morning, pays his bill, and hears, as 
the porter slings on his luggage and takes his 
shilling, ‘‘ put No. 310 in order.” 

This is one of the humiliating aspects of 
Watering-Place life. You are one of a mass, 
and distinguished by your number. Yet you 
can never know the mortifying ignominy of such 
treatment until it comes directly upon the glory 
of a commencement, at which you have absorbed 
all other individuality into yourself. 

I reached Saratoga and came down to dinner. 
I could not help laughing at the important pro- 
cession of negro-waiters stamping in with the 
different courses, and concentrating attention 
upon their movements. [| felt then, instinctive- 
ly, how it is the last degree of vulgarity—that 
the serving at table instead of being noiseless 
as the wind that blows the ship along, is the 
chief spectacle and amusement at dinner. Din- 
ner at Saratoga, or Newport, or Niagara is a 
grand military movement of black waiters, who 
advance, halt, load, present, and fire their dishes, 
and in which the elegant ladies and the elegant 
gentlemen are merely lay-figures, upon which 
the African army exercise their skill by not hit- 
ting or spilling. For the first days of my resi- 
dence it was a quiet enjoyment to me to see 
with what elaborate care the fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen arrayed themselves to play their inferior 
parts at dinner. The chief actors in the cere- 
mony—the negro waiters—ran, a moment before 
the last bell, to put on clean white jackets and 
when the bell rang, and the puppets were seated 
—fancying, with charming naiveté, that they 
were the principle objects of the feast--then 
thundered in the sable host and deployed right 
and left, tramping like the ghost in Don Giovan- 
ni, thumping, clashing, rattling, and all thought 
of elegance or propriety was lost in the universal 
tumult. 

People who submit to this, consider them- 
selves elegant. But what if in their own houses 
and dining-rooms there should be this “ alarum, 
enter an army,” as the old play-books say, when 
ever they entertained their friends at dinner. 

I was lonely at first. Nothing is so solitary 
as a gay and crowded Watering-Place, where 
you have few friends. The excessive hilarity 
of others emphasizes your own quiet and soli- 
tude. And especially at Saratoga, where there 
is no resource but the company. You must 
bowl, or promenade the piazza, or flirt, with the 
women. You must drink, smoke, chat, and 
game a little with the men. But if you know 
neither women nor men, and have no prospect 
of knowing them, then take the next train to 
Lake George. 
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It is very different elsewhere. At Newport, 
for instance, if you are only No. 310 at your ho- 
tel and nothing more ; if you know no one, and 
have to drink your wine, and smoke, and listen 
to the music alone, you have only to leap into 
your saddle, gallop to the beach, and as you 
pace along the margin of the sea, that will laugh 
with you at the frivolities you have left behind 
—will sometimes howl harsh scorn upon the 
butterflies, who are not worth it, and who do 
not deserve it—and the Atlantic will be to you 
lover, counselor, and sweet society. 

Toward the end of my first Saratoga week, 
I met an old college friend. It was my old 
chum, Herbert, from the South. Herbert, who, 
over many a midnight glass and wasting weed, 
had leaned out of my window in the moonlight, 
and recited those burning lines of Byron which 
all students do recite to that degree, that I have 
often wondered what students did, in romantic 
moonlights, before Byron was born. In those 
midnight recitals Herbert used often to stop, 
and say to me: 

“T wonder if you would like my sister?” 

Her name was not mentioned, but Herbert 
was so handsome in the southern style ; he was 
so picturesque, and manly, and graceful—a kind 
of Sidney and Bayard—that I was sure his sis- 
ter was not less than Amy Robsart, or Lucy of 
Lammermoor, or perhaps Zuleika. 

Toward the close of our course, we were one 
day sauntering beyond the little college-town, 
and dreaming dreams of that Future which, to 
every ambitious young man, seems a stately 
palace waiting to be royally possessed by him, 
when Herbert, who really loved me, said : 

“T wish you knew Lulu.” 

“T wish I did know Lulu.” 

And that was all we ever said about it 

When we met at Saratoga it was a pleasant 
surprise to both, and doubly so to-me, for I was 
sadly bored by my want of acquaintances. We 
fell into an earnest conversation, in the midst 
of which Herbert suddenly said : 

“Ah! there, I must run and join Lulu!” 
and left me. 

Who has not had just this experience, or a 
similar one, at any Watering-Place? One day 
you suddenly discover that some certain person 
has arrived ; and when you go to your room to 
dress for dinner, your boots look splayed—your 
waistcoats are not the thing—your coat isn’t 
half as handsome as other coats—and you spoil 
all your cravats in your nervous efforts to tie 
them exquisitely. You get dressed, however, 
and descend to dinner, giving yourself a Vivian 
Grey-ish air—a combination of the coxcomb, 
the poet, and the politician—and yet wonder 
why your hands seem so large, and why you 
do not feel at your ease, although every thing 
is the same as yesterday, except that Lulu has 
arrived. 

And there she sits ! 

So sat Lulu, Herbert's sister, cool in light 
muslin, as if that sultry summer day she were 
Undine draped in mist. She had the self-pos- 



















session, which many children have, and whicl 
greatly differs from the elaborate sang froid oi 
elegant manners. There was no haughty re 
serve, no cold unconsciousness, as if the work 
were not worth her treading. But when Her 
bert nodded to me—and I, knowing that sh 
was about to look at me, involuntarily put for 
ward the poet-aspect of Vivian—she turned ani 
looked toward me earnestly and unaffectedly fo: 
a few moments, while I played with a sweet- 
bread, and looked abstracted. It is a pity that 
we men make such fools of ourselves when we 
are in the callow state! Lulu turned back and 
said something to Herbert; of course, it was 
telling him her first impression of me! Do you 
think I wished to hear it? 

She was not tall nor superb: her face was 
very changeful and singularly interesting. | 
watched her during dinner, and such were my 
impressions. If they were wrong, it was the 
fault of my perceptions. 

We met upon the piazza after dinner while 
the beautifully-dressed throng was promenad- 
ing, and the band was playing. It was an Arca- 
dian moment and scene. 





“ Lulu, this is my friend, Mr. , of whom 
I have spoken to you so often.” 
Herbert remained but a moment. I offered 


my arm to his sister, and we moved with the 
throng. The whole world seemed a festival. 
The day was golden—the music swelled in those 
long, delicious chords, which imparadise the 
moment, and make life poetry. In that strain, 
and with that feeling, our acquaintance com- 
menced. It was Lulu’s first summer at a Water- 
ing-Place (at least she said so); it was my first, 
too, at a Watering-Place—but not my first at 
a flirtation, thought I, loftily. She had all the 
cordial freshness of a Southern girl, with that 
geniality of manner which, without being in the 
least degree familiar, is confiding and friendly, 
and which to us, reserved and suspicious North- 
erners, appears the evidence of the complete 
triumph we have achieved, until we see that it 
is a general and not a particular manner. 

The band played on: the music seemed only 
to make more melodious and expressive all that 
we said. At intervals, we stopped and leaned 
upon the railing by a column wreathed with a 
flowering vine, and Lulu’s eye seeking the fair- 
est blossom, found it, and her hand placed it 
in mine. I forgot commencement-day, and the 
glory of the valedictory. Lulu’s eyes were 
more inspiring than the enthusiastic thousand 
in the church; and the remembered bursts of 
the band that day were lost in the low whispers 
of the girl upon my arm. I do not remember 
what we said. I did not mean to flirt, in the 
usual sense of that word (men at a Watering- 
Place never do). It was an intoxication most 
fatal of all, and which no Maine law can avert. 

Herbert joined us later in the afternoon, and 
proposed a drive ; he was anxious to show me 
his horses. We parted to meet at the door. 
Lulu gently detached her arm from mine ; said 
gayly, “Au revoir, bientét!” as she turned 
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away ; and I bounded into the hall, sprang up- 
stairs into my room, and sat down, stone-still, 
upon a chair. 

I looked fixedly upon the floor, and remained 
perfectly motionless for five minutes. I was lost 
in a luxury of happiness! Without a profess- 
ion, without a fortune, I felt myself irresistibly 
drawn toward this girl ;—and the very fascina- 
tion lay here, that I knew, however wild and 
wonderful a feeling I might indulge, it was all 
hopeless. We should enjoy a week of su- 
preme happiness—suffer in parting—and pres- 
ently be solaced, and enjoy other weeks of 
supreme felicity with other Lulus ! 

My young friends of the Watering-Places, 
deny having had just such an emotion and | 
“‘ course of thought,” if you dare ! 

We drove to the lake, and the whole world 
of Saratoga with us. Herbert’s new bays sped 
neatly along—he driving in front, Lulu and I 
chatting behind. Arrived at the lake, we saun- 
tered down the steep slope to the beach. We 
stepped into a boat and drifted out upon the 
water. It was still and gleaming in the late 
afternoon ; and the pensive tranquillity of even- 
ing was gathering before we returned. We sang 
those passionate, desperate love-songs which 
young people always sing when they are hap- 
piest and most sentimental. So rapidly had we 
advanced—for a Watering-Place is the very hot- 
bed of romance—that I dropped my hand idly 
upon Lulu’s; and finding that hers was not 
withdrawn, gradually and gently clasped it in 
mine. So, hand-in-hand, we sang, floating home- 
ward in the golden twilight. 

There was a dance in the evening at the hotel. 
Lulu was to dance with me, of course, the first 
set, and as many waltzes as I chose. She was 


autumn morning, when I made my bow, and re- 
quested her hand for the next set. 

We danced vis-a-vis to Lulu. My partner 
swung her head around upon her neck, as none 
but Juno or Minerva should venture to do, and 
looked at the other personal of the quadrille, to 
see if she were in a perfectly safe set. I ven- 
tured a brief remark upon nothing—the weather, 
probably. The Queen of the Cannibal Islands 
bent majestically in a monosyllabic response. 

“Tt is very warm to-night,” continued I 

“ Yes, very warm,” she responded. 

“You have been long here ?” 

“ Two weeks.” 

“ Probably you came from Niagara ?” 

“* No, from Sharon.” 

“ Shall you go to Lake George ?” 

“No, we go to Newport.” 

There I paused, and fondled my handkerchief, 
while the impassible lady relapsed into her mag- 
nificent silence, and offered no hope of any con- 
versation in any direction. But I would not be 
balked of my object, and determined that if the 
living stream did run “ quick below,” the glar- 
ing polish of ice which these “ fine manners” 
presented, my remark should be an Artesian bore 
to it. 

““ How handsome our vis-a-vis is?’’ said I. 

My stately lady said nothing, but tossed her 
head slightly, without changing her expression, 
except to make it more pointedly frigid, in a 
reply which was a most vociferous negative, 
petrified by politeness into ungracious assent. 

“* She is what Lucia of Lammermoor might 
have been before she was unhappy,” continued 
I, plunging directly off into the sea of trouble 

“ Ah! I don’t know Miss Lammermoor,” re- 
sponded my partner, with sang-froid. 





so sparkling, so evidently happy, that I observ- 
ed the New York belles, to whom happiness is 
an inexplicable word, scanned her with an air 
of lofty wonder and elegant disdain. But Lulu 
was so genuinely graceful and charming; she 
remained so quietly superior in her simplicity to 
the assuming hauteur of the metropolitan inisses, 
that I kept myself in perfect good-humor, and 
did not feel myself at all humbled in the eyes 
of the Young America of that city, because I 
was the cavalier of the unique Southerner. So 
far did this go, that in my desire to revenge my- 
self upon the New Yorkers, I resolved to in- 
crease their chagrin by praising Lulu to the 
chief belle of the set. 

To her I was introduced. A New York belle 
at a Watering-Place! ‘‘ There’s a divinity doth 
hedge her,” and a mystery too. She looked at 
me with supreme indifference as I advanced to 
the ordeal of presentation, evidently measuring 
my claims upon her consideration by the general 
aspect of my outer man. I moved with a cer- 
tain pride, because although I felt awkward be- 
fore the glance of Lulu, I was entirely self-pos- 
sessed in the consciousness of unexceptionable 
attire before the unmeaning stare of the fashion- 
able parvenue. You see I do get a little warm 
in speaking of her, and yet I was as cool as an 


I am conscious that I winced at this. A New 
York belle, hedged with divinity and awfulness, 
&c., not know Miss Lammermoor. Such stately 


naiveté of ignorance drew a smile into my eyes, 
| and I concluded to follow the scent. 


“You misunderstand me,” said I. “I was 
speaking of Scott’s Lucia—the Waverley novel, 
you know.” ‘ 

“Waverley, Waverley,” replied my Cannibal 
Queen, who moved her head like Juno, but this 
time lisping and somewhat confused, as if she 
knew that, by the mention of books, we were 
possibly nearing the verge of sentiment. ‘* Wa- 
verley—I don’t know what you mean: you're 
too deep for me.” 

I was silent for that moment, and sat a mirth- 
ful Marius, among the ruins of my proud idea 
of a metropolitan belle. Had she not exquisitely 
perfected my revenge? Could the contrast of 
my next dance with Lulu have been pointed with 
more diamond distinctness than by the unweet- 
ing lady, whom I watched afterward, with my 
eyes swimming in laughter, as she glided, pas- 
sionlessly, without smiling, -vithout grace, with- 
out life—tlike a statue clad in muslin, over grass- 
cloth, around the hall. Once again, during the 
evening, I went to her and said : 

“ How graceful that Baltimore lady is.” 
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“The Baltimore ladies may have what you 
eall grace and ease,” said she, with the same 
delicious hauteur, “and the Boston ladies are 
very ‘ strong-minded,’” she continued, in a tone 
intended for consuming satire, the more un- 
happy that it was clear she could make no claim 
to either of the qualities—‘ but the New York 

- women have air,” she concluded, and sailed 
away with what “ might be air,” said Herbert, 
who heard her remark, “ but certainly very bad 
air.” 

Learn from this passage of my experience, 
beloved reader, you who are for the first time 
encountering that Sphinx, a New York belle, 
that she is not terrible. You shall find her irre- 
proachable in tournure, but it is no more exclu- 
sively beautiful or admirable, than New York is 
exclusively the fine city of the country. I ama 
young man, of course, and inexperienced ; but 
I prefer that lovely languor of the Southern man- 
ners, which is expressed in the negligence, and 
sometimes even grotesqueness of dress, to the 
vapid superciliousness, which is equally ex- 
pressed in the coarse grass cloth that imparts 
the adorable Je ne sais quoi of style. “It is 
truly amusing,” Herbert says, who has been a 
far traveler, “‘to see these nice New Yorkers 
assuming that the whole country outside their 
city is provincial.” A Parisian lady who should 
affect to treat a Florentine as a previncial, would 
be exiled by derision from socia’ consideration. 
Fair dames of New York, I am but an anony- 
mous valedictorian; yet why 10t make your 
beauty more beautiful, by that courtesy which 
is loftier than disdain, and superior to supercil- 
iousness ? 

Ah, well! it was an aromatic evening. Dis- 
raeli says that Ferdinand Armine had a Sicilian 
conversation with Henrietta Temple, in the con- 
servatory. You know how it ended, and they 
knew how it would end,—they were married. 
But if Ferdinand had plunged into that abyss 
of excitement, knowing that however Sicilian 
his conversation might be, it would all end in a 
bachelor’s quarters, with Henrietta as a lay fig- 
ure of memory, which he might amuse himself 
in draping with a myriad rainbow fancies—if he 
had known this, ought he to have advanced far- 
ther in the divine darkness of that prospect? 
Ought he not to have said, “‘ Dear Miss Temple, 
my emotions are waxing serious, and I am 
afraid of them, and will retire.”’ 

You will say, “certainly,” of course. We all 
say, “certainly,” when we read or talk about it 
quietly. Young men at Saratoga and Newport 
say, “certainly,” over their cigars. But when 
the weed is whiffed away, they dress for con- 
quest, and draw upon the Future for the conse- 
quences. Unhappily, the Future is perfectly 
“ good,” and always settles to the utmost cop- 

‘. 

At least, so Herbert says, and he is older than 

Iam. I only know—in fact, I only cared, that 

the evening fled away like a sky-lark singing up 
to the sun at daybreak—(that was a much ap- 
plauded sentence in my valedictory). I deliber- 





ately cut every cable of remorse that might have 
held me to the “‘ ingenuous course,” as it is called, 
and drove out into the shoreless sea of enjoy- 
ment. I revelled in Lulu’s beauty, in her grace, 
in her th d less charms. I was nat- 
urally sorry for her. I knew her young affec- 
tions would “ run to waste, and water but the des- 
ert.” But if a girl will doso! Summer and the 
midsummer sun shone in a cloudless sky. There 
was nothing to do but live and love, and Lulu 
and I did nothing else. Through the motley 
aspects of Watering-Place existence, our life 
shot like a golden thread, embroidering it with 
beauty. We strolled on the piazza at morning 
and evening. During the forenoon we sat in 
the parlor, and Lulu worked a bag or a purse, 
and I sat by her, gossiping that gossip which is 
evanescent as foam upon champagne—yes, and 
as odorous and piercing, for the moment it lasts. 
We only parted to dress for dinner. I relin. 
quished the Vivian Grey style, and returned to 
my own. Every day Lulu was more exquisitely 
dressed, and when the band played, after dinner, 
and the sunlight lay, golden-green, upon the 
smooth, thick turf, our conversation was in- 
spired by the music, as on the first day, which 
seemed to me centuries ago, so natural and es- 
sential to my life had Lulu become. Toward 
sunset we drove to the lake. Sometimes in a 
narrow little wagon, not quite wide enough for 
two, and in which I sat overdrifted by the azure 
mist of the dress she wore—nor ever dreaming 
of the Autumn or the morrow ; and sometimes 
with Herbert and his new horses. 

Young America sipping cobblers, and roving 
about in very loose and immoral coats, voted it 
“a case.” The elderly ladies thought it a 
“ shocking flirtation.” The old gentlemen who 
smoke cigars in the easy chairs under the cool 
colonnade, watched the course of events through 
the slow curling clouds of tobacco, and looked 
at me, when I passed them, as if I were juvenile 
for a Lothario; while the great dancing, bowl- 
ing, driving, flirting, and fooling mass of the 
Saratoga population thought it all natural and 
highly improper. 

It is astonishing to recur to an acquaintance 
which has become a large and luminous part of 
your life, and discover that it lasted a week. 
It is saddening to sit among the withered rose- 
leaves of a summer, and remember that each 
rose in its prime seemed the sweetest of roses. 
The old ladies called it “shocking,” and the 
young ladies sigh that it is “ heartless,”’ and the 
many condemn, while the few wrap themselves 
in scornful pride at the criminal fickleness of 
men. 

One such I met on a quiet Sunday morning 
when Lulu had just left me to go and read to 
her mother. 

‘You are a vain coxcomb,” was the promis- 
ing prelude of my friend’s conversation. But 
she was a friend, so I did not frown nor play that 
I was offended. 

“ Why a coxcomb ?” 

“ Because you are flirting with that girl mere 
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ly for your own amusement. You know per- 
fectly well that she loves you, and you know 
equally well that you mean nothing. You are 
a flippant, shallow Arthur Pendennis—” 

“‘ Pas trop vite. If I meet a pleasant person 
in a pleasant place, and we like each other, I, 
for my part, will follow the whim of the hour. 
I will live while I live—provided, always, that 
I injure no other person in following that plan 
-—and in every fairly supposable case of this 
kind the game is equal. Good morning.” 

Now you will say that I was afraid to con- 
tinue the argument, and that I felt self-convicted 
of folly. Not at all; but I chanced to see Lulu 
returning, and I strolled down the piazza to 
meet her. 

She was flushed, and tears were ill-concealed 
in hereyes. Her mother had apprised her that 
she was to leave inthe morning. It was all over. 

I did not dare to trust my tongue, but seized 
her hand a moment, and then ran for my life— 
literally for my life. Reaching my room I sat 
down in my chair again, and stared upon the floor. 
I loved Lulu more than any woman in the world. 
Yet I remembered precisely similar occasions be- 
fore, when I felt as if the sun and life were de- 
parting when certain persons left my side, and I 
therefore could not trust my emotion, and run 
back again and swear absolute and eternal fidelity. 
You think I was a great fool, and destitute of 
feeling, and better not venture any more into 
general female society. Perha;-so. But it was 
written upon my consciousness suddenly and 
dazzlingly, as the mystic words upon Nebuchad- 
hezzar’s hall, that this, though sweet and ab- 
sorbing, was but a summer fancy—offspring of 
sunshine, flowers, and music—not the perma- 
nent reality which all men seek in love. It was 
one of the characteristic charms of the summer 
life. It made the weeks a pleasant Masque of 
Trath—a paraphrase of the poetry of Love. I 
would not avoid it. I would not fail to sail 
among the isles of Greece, though but for a 
summer day—though Memory might forever 
yearningly revert to that delight—conscious of 
no dishonor, of no more selfishness than in 
enjoying a day or a flower—exposed to all the 
risks to which my partner in the delirious and 
delicious game was exposed. 

We met at dinner. We strolled after dinner, 
and I felt the trembling of the arm within mine, 
as we spoke of travel, of Niagara, of Newport, 
and of parting. “ Lulu,” said I, “ the pleasure 
of a Watering-Place is the meeting with a thou- 
sand friends whom we never saw before, and 
shall never see again.” 

That was the way I began. 

“We meet here, Lulu, like travelers upon a 
mountain-top, one coming from the clear, green 
north, another from the sun-loved south; and 
we sit together for an hour talking, each of his 
own, and each story by its strangeness fascina- 
ting the other hearer. Then we rise, say fare- 
well, and each pursues his journey alone, yet 
never forgetting that meeting on the mountain, 
and the sweet discourse that charmed the hours.” 





I found myself again delivering valedictory 
addresses, and to an audience more moved than 
the first. 

Yet who would not have had the day upon 
the mountain? Who would not once have seen 
Helen, though he might never see her more! 
Who would not wish to prove by a thousand- 
fold experience Shelley’s lines— 

“ True love in this differs from gold to clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 

Lulu said nothing, and we walked silently on. 

“T hate the very name Watering-Place,” said 
she, at length. 

I did not ask her why. 

When the full moonlight came, we went to 
the ball-room. It is the way they treat moun- 
lights at a Watering-Place. 

“ Yes,” said Lulu, “ let us die royally, wreath- 
ed with flowers.” 

And she smiled as she said it. Why did she 
smile? It was just as we parted, and mark the 
result. The moment I suspected that the flir- 
tation was not all on one side, I discovered— 
beloved budding Flirt, male or female, of this 
summer, you will also discover the same thing 
in similar cases—that I was seriously in love. 
Now that I fancied there was no reason to blind 
my eyes to the fact, I stared directly upon it. 

We went into the hall. It was a wild and 
melancholy dance that we danced. There was 
a frenzy in my movements, for I knew that I was 
clasping for the last time the woman for whom 
my admiring and tender compassion was by her 
revelation of superiority to loving me, suddenly 
kindled into devotion! She was very beautiful 
—at least, she was so to me, and I could not 
but mark a kind of triumph in her air, which 
did not much perplex, but overwhelmed me. At 
length she proposed stepping out upon the piazza, 
and then we walked in the cool moonlight while 
I poured out to her the overflowing enthusiasm 
of my passion. Lulu listened patiently, and 
then she said : 

“My good friend (fancy such a beginning in 
answer to a declaration), you have much to learn. 
I thought from what you said this afternoon that 
you were profoundly acquainted with the mys- 
tery of Watering-Place life. You remember you 
delivered a very polished disquisition on the sub- 
ject to me—to a woman who, you had every 
reason te suppose, was deeply in love with you. 
My good sir, a Watering-Place passion, you 
ought to know, is an affair of sunshine, music, 
and flowers. We meet upon a mountain-top, 
and enjoy ourselves, then part with longing and 
regret.” 

Here she paused a moment, and my knees 
smote together. 

“ You are a very young man, with very much 
to learn, and if you mean to make the tour of 
the .Watering-Places during this or any sum- 
mer, you must understand this ; and, as Herbert 
tells me you were a very moving valedictorian 
this year, this shall be my moving valedictory 
to you, for I leave to-morrow—in all summer 
encounters of the heart or head, at any of the 
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leisure resorts where there is nothing to do but 
to do nothing, never forget that all baggage is at 
the risk of the owner.” 

And so saying, Lulu slipped her arm from 
mine, glided up the stairs into the hall, and the 
next moment was floating down the room to a 
fragrant strain of Strauss. - 

I, young reader, remained a few moments be- 
wildered in the moonlight, and the next morn- 
ing naturally left Saratoga. I am meditating 
whether to go to Newport; but I am sure Lulu 
is there. Let me advise you, meanwhile, to be- 
ware, let me urge you to adapt the old proverb 
to the meridian of a Watering-Place by reversing 
it—that “‘ whoever goes out to find a kingdom 
may return an ass.” 


THE MIDNIGHT MASS. 
AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
TERROR. 
BOUT eight o’clock on the night of the 22d 
of January, 1793, while the Reign of Terror 
was still at its height in Paris, an old woman de- 
scended the rapid eminence in that city, which 
terminates before the Church of St. Laurent. 
The snow had fallen so heavily during the 
whole day, that the sound of footsteps was 
scarcely audible. The streets were deserted ; 
and the fear that silence naturally inspires, was 
increased by the general terror which then as- 
sailed France. The old woman passed on her 
way, without perceiving a living soul in the 
streets ; her feeble sight preventing her from ob- 
serving in the distance, by the lamp-light, sev- 
eral foot passengers, who flitted like shadows 
over the vast space of the Faubourg, through 
which she was proceeding. She walked on 
courageously through the solitude, as if her age 
were a talisman which could shield her from 
every calamity. No sooner, however, had she 
passed the Rue des Morts, than she thought she 
heard the firm and heavy footsteps of a man 
walking behind her. It struck her that she had 
not heard this sound for the first time. Trem- 
bling at the idea of being followed, she quick- 
ened her pace, in order to confirm her suspicions 
by the rays of light which proceeded from an 
adjacent shop. As soon as she had reached 
it, she abruptly turned her head, and perceived, 
through the fog, the outline of a human form. 
This indistinct vision was enough: she shud- 
dered violently the moment she saw it—doubt- 
ing not that the stranger had followed her from 
the moment she had quitted home. But the 
desire to escape from a spy soon renewed her 
courage, and she quickened her pace, vainly 
thinking that, by such means, she could escape 
from a man necessarily much more active than 
herself. 
After running for some minutes, she arrived at 
a pastry-cook's shop—entered—and sank, rather 
than sat down, on a chair which stood before 
the counter. The moment she raised the latch 
of the door, a woman in the shop looked quickly 
through the windows toward the street ; and, 
observing the old lady, immediately opened a 
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drawer in the counter, as if to take out some 
thing which she had to deliver to her. Not only 
did ihe gestures and expression of the young 
woman show her desire to be quickly relieved 
of the nev-comer, as of a person whom it was 
not safe to welcome ; but she also let slip a few 
words of impatience at finding the drawer emp- 
ty. Regardless of the old lady's presence. she 
unceremoniously quitted the counter, retired to 
an inner apartment, and called her husband, 
who at once obeyed the summons. 

“Where have you placed the—?” inquired 
she, with a mysterious air, glancing toward the 
visitor, instead of finishing the sentence. 

Although the pastry-cook could only perceive 
the large hood of black silk, ornamented with 
bows of violet-colored ribbon, which formed the 
old lady’s head-dress, he at once cast a significant 
look at his wife, as much as to say, ‘‘ Could you 
tnink me careless enough to leave what you ask 
for, in such a place as the shop!” and then hur- 
riedly disappeared. 

Surprised at the silence and immobility of the 
stranger lady, the young woman approached 
her; and, on beholding her face, experienced a 
feeling of compassion—perhaps, we may add, a 
feeling of curiosity as well. 

Although the complexion of the old lady was 
naturally colorless, like that of one long accus- 
tomed to secret austerities, it was easy to see 
that a recent emotion had cast over it an addi- 
tional paleness. Her head-dress was so disposed 
as completely to hide her hair; and thereby to 
give her face an appearance of religious severity. 
At the time of which we write, the manners and 
habits of people of quality were so different from 
those of the lower classes, that it was easy to 
identify a person of distinction from outward ap- 
pearance alone. Accordingly, the pastr;-cook’s 
wife at once discovered that the strange visitor 
was an ex-aristocrat—or, as we should now ex- 
press it, “a born lady.” 

“Madame !” she exclaimed, respectfully, for- 
getting, at the moment, that this, like all other 
titles, was now proscribed under the Republic. 

The old lady made no answer, but fixed her 
eyes steadfastly on the shop windows, as if they 
disclosed some object that terrified her. 

“What is the matter with you, citizen?” 
asked the pastry-cook, who made ais appear- 
ance at this moment, and disturbed her reverie 
by handing her a small pasteboard box, wrapped 
up in blue paper. 

“ Nothing, nothing, my good friends,” she re- 
plied, softly. While speaking, she looked grate- 
fully at the pastry-cook ; then, observing on his 
head the revolutionary red cap, she abruptly ex- 
claimed : “‘ You are a Republican! you have be- 
trayed me!” 

The pastry-cook and his wife indignantly dis- 
claimed the imputation by a gesture. The old 
lady blushed as she noticed it—perhaps with 
shame, at having suspected them—perhaps with 
pleasure, at finding them trustworthy. 

“ Pardon me,” said she, with child-like gen- 
tleness, drawing from her pocket a louis d'or 
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“There,” she continued, “here is the stipu- 
lated price.” 

There is a poverty which the poor alone can 
discover. The pastry-cook and his wife felt the 
same conviction as they looked at each other— 
it was perhaps the last louis d’or which the old 
lady possessed. When she offered the coin her 
hand trembled : she had gazed upon it with some 
sorrow, but with no avarice ; and yet, in giving 
it, she seemed to be fully aware that she was 
making a sacrifice. The shop-keepers, equally 
moved by pity and interest, began by comforting 
their consciences with civil words. 

“You seem rather poorly, citizen,” 
pastry-cook. 

“Would you like to take any refreshment, 
madame ?”’ interrupted his wife. 

““We have some excellent soup,” 
the husband. 

“The cold has perhaps affected you, ma- 
dame,” resumed the young woman; “pray, step 
in, and sit and warm yourself by our fire.” 

“We may be Republicans,” observed the pas- 
try-cook ; “ but the devil is not always so black 


said the 


continued 





as he is painted.” 

Encouraged by the kind words addressed to 
her by the shop-keepers, the old lady confessed 
that she had been followed by a strange man, 
and that she was afraid to return home by her- | 
self. 

“Ts that all?” replied the valiant pastry-cook. | 
“T’'ll be ready to go home with you in a minute, 
citizen.” 


He gave the louis d’or to his wife, and then 
—animated by that sort of gratitude which all 
tradesmen feel at receiving a large price for an 
article of little value—hastened to put on his 
National Guard’s uriform, and soon appeared in 


complete military array. In the mean while, 
however, his wife had found time to reflect ; and 
in her case, as in many others, reflection closed 
the open hand of charity. Apprehensive that 
her husband might be mixed up in some misad- 
venture, she tried hard to detain him ; but, strong 
in his benevolent impulse, the honest fellow 
persisted in offering himself as the old lady’s 
escort. 

“Do you imagine, madame, that the man you 
are so much afraid of, is still waiting outside th» 
shop?” asked the young woman. 

“T feel certain of it,” replied the lady. 

“‘ Suppose he should be a spy! Suppose the 
whole affair should be aconspiracy! Don’t go! 
Get back the box we gave her.” These words 
whispered to the pastry-cook by his wife, had 
the effect of cooling his courage with extraordi- 
aary rapidity. 

“T'll just say two words to that mysterious 
personage outside, and relieve you of all annoy- 
ance immediately,” said he, hastily quitting the 
shop. 

The old lady, passive as a child, and half- 
buwildered, reseated herself. 

The pastry-cook was not long before he re- 
turned. His face, which was naturally ruddy, 





had turned quite pale ; he was so panic-stricken, 


that his legs trembied under him, and his eyes 
rolled like the eyes of a drunken man. 

“Are you trying to get our throats cut for 
us, you rascally aristocrat?” cried he, furiously. 
“Do you think you can make me the tool of a 
conspiracy? Quick! show us your heels! and 
never let us see your face again !” 

So saying, he endeavored to snatch away the 
box, which the old lady had placed in her pock- 
et. No sooner, however, had his hands touched 
her dress, than, preferring any perils in the 
street to losing the treasure for which she had 
just paid so large a price, she darted with the 
activity of youth toward the door, opened it 
violently, and disappeared in a moment from the 
eves of the bewildered shopkeepers. 

Upon gaining the street again, she walked at 
her utmost speed ; but her strength soon failed, 
when she heard the spy who had so remorseless 
ly followed her, crunching the snow under his 
heavy tread. She involuntarily stopped short : 
the man stopped short too! At first, her terror 
prevented her from speaking, or looking round 
at him; but it is in the nature of us all—even 
of the most infirm—to relapse into comparative , 
calm immediately after violent agitation; for, 
though our feelings may be unbounded, the 
organs which express them have their limits. 
Accordingly, the old lady, finding that she ex- 


| perienced no particular annoyance from her 


imaginary persecutor, willingly tried to convince 
herself that he might be a secret friend, resolved 
at all hazards to protect her. She reconsidered 
the circumstances which had attended the stran- 
ger’s appearance, and soon contrived to persuade 
herself that his object in following her, was 
much more likely to be a good than an evil one. 

Forgetful, therefore, of the fear with which 
he had inspired the pastry-cook, she now went 
on her way with greater confidence. After a 
walk of half an hour, she arrived at a house 
situated at the corner of a street leading to the 
Barriére Pantin—even at the present day, the 
most deserted locality in all Paris. A cold north- 
easterly wind whistled sharply across the few 
houses, or rather tenements, scattered about this 
almost uninhabited region. The place seemed, 
from its utter desolation, the natural asylum of 
penury and despair. 

The stranger, who still resolutely dogged the 
poor old lady’s steps, seemed struck with the 
scene on which his eyes now rested. He stopped 
—erect, thoughtful, and hesitating—his figure 
feebly lighted by a lamp, the uncertain rays of 
which scarcely penetrated the fog. Fear had 
quickened the old lady’s eyes. She now thought 
she perceived something sinister in the features 
of the stranger. All her former terrors returned 
and she took advantage of the man’s temporary 
indecision, to steal away in the darkness toward 
the door of a solitary house. She pressed a 
spring under th: ‘atch, and disappeared with the 
rapidity of a pha.tom. 

The stranger, still standing motionless, con- 
templated the house, which bore the same ap- 
pearance of misery as the rest of the Faubourg. 
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Built of irregular stones, and stuccoed with yel- 
lowish plaster, it seemed, from the wide cracks 
in the walls, as if a strong gust of wind would 
bring the crazy building to the ground. The 
roof, formed of brown tiles, ‘ong since covered 
with moss, was so sunk in several places that 
it threatened to give way under the weight of 
snow which now lay upon it. Each story had 
three windows, the frames of which, rotted with 
damp and disjointed by the heat of the sun, 
showed how bitterly the cold must penetrate 
into the apartments. The comfortless, isolated 
dwelling resembled some old tower which Time 
had forgotten to destroy. One faint light glim- 
mered from the windows of the gable in which 
the top of the building terminated ; the remain- 
der of the house was plunged in the deepest 
obscurity. 

Meanwhile, the old woman ascended with 
some difficulty a rude and dilapidated flight of 
stairs, assisting herself by a rope, which sup- 
plied the place of bannisters. She knocked 
mysteriously at the door of one of the rooms 
situated on the garret-floor, was quickly let in 
, by an old man, and then sank down feebly into, 
a chair which he presented to her. 

“Hide yourself! Hide yourself!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Seldom as we venture out, our steps 
have been traced ; our proceedings are known!” 

‘“What is the matter?” asked another old 
woman, seated near the fire. 

“The man whom we have seen loitering about 
the house since yesterday, has followed me this 


evening,” she replied. 
At these words, the three inmates of the mis- 
erable abode looked on each other in silent ter- 


ror. The old man was the least agitated—per- 
haps for the very reason that his danger was 
really the greatest. When tried by heavy af- 
fliction, or threatened by bitter persecution, the 
first principle of a courageous man is, at all 
times, to contemplate calmly the sacrifice of 
himself for the safety of others. The expres- 
sion in the faces of his two companions showed 
plainly, as they looked on the old man, that he 
was the sole object of their most vigilant so- 
licitude. 

“Let us not distrust the goodness of God, 
my sisters,” said he, in grave, reassuring tones. 
““ We sang His praises even in the midst of the 
slaughter that raged through our Convent. If 
it was His good-will that I should be saved from 
the fearful butchery committed in that holy place 
by the Republicans, it was no doubt to reserve 
me for another destiny, which I must accept 
without a murmur. God watches over His 
chosen, and disposes of them as seems best to 
His good-will. Think of yourselves, my sisters 
—think not of me!” 

“Impossible !” said one of the women. ‘“ What 
are our lives—the lives of two poor nuns—in 
comparison with yours ; in comparison with the 
life of a priest ?” 

“ Here, father,” said the old nun, who had 
just returned ; “here are the consecrated wa- 
fers of which you sent me in search.” She 





handed him the box which she had received 
from the pastry-cook. ’ 

“ Hark !” cried the other nun ; “I hear foot- 
steps coming up-stairs.” 

They all listened intently. 
footsteps ceased. 

“Do not alarm yourselves,” said the priest 
“‘ Whaiever happens, I have already engaged a 
person, on whose fidelity we can depend, to 
escort you in safety over the frontier; to rescue 
you from the martyrdom which the ferocious 
will of Robespierre and his coadjutors of the 
Reign of Terror would decree against every 
servant of the church.” 

“Do you not mean to accompany us?” asked 
the two nuns, affrightedly. 

“* My place, sisters, is with the martyrs—not 
with the saved,” said the old priest, calmly. 

“Hark! the steps on the staircase !—the 
heavy steps we heard before!” cried the wo- 
men. 

This time it was easy to distinguish, in the 
midst of the silence of night, the echoing sound 
of footsteps on the stone stairs. The nuns, as 
they heard it approach nearer and nearer, forced 
the priest into a recess at one end of the room, 
closed the door, and hurriedly heaped some old 
clothes against it. The moment after, they 
were startled by three distinct knocks at the 
outer door. 

The person who demanded admittance ap- 
peared to interpret the terrified silence which 
had seized the nuns on hearing his knock, into 
a signal to enter. He opened the door himself, 
and the affrighted women immediately recog- 
nized him as the man whom they had detected 
watching the ho..se—the spy who had watched 
one of them through the streets that night. 

The stranger was tall and robust, but there 
was nothing in his features or general appear- 
ance to denote that he was a dangerous man. 
Without attempting to break the silence, he 
slowly looked round the room. Two bundles 
of straw, strewn upon boards, served as a bed 
for the two nuns. In the centre of the room 
was a table, on which were placed a copper- 
candlestick, some plates, three knives, and a 
loaf of bread. There was but a small fire in the 
grate, and the scanty supply of wood piled near 
it, plainly showed the poverty of the inmates. 
The old walls, which at some distant period 
had been painted, indicated ihe miserable state 
of the roof, by the patches of brown streaked 
across them by the rain, which had fitered, 
drop by drop, through the: ceiling. A sacred 
relic, saved probably from the pillage of the 
convent to which the two nuns and the priest 
had been attached, was placed on the chimney- 
piece. Three chairs, two boxes, and an old 
chest-of-drawers completed the furniture of the 
apartment. 

At one corner near the mantle-shelf, a door 
had been constructed which indicated that there 
was a second room in that direction. 

An expression of pity appeared on the coun- 
tenance of the stranger, as his eyes fell on tho 
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two nuns, after having surveyed their wretch- | show that if I had conceived the base design of 


ed apartment. He was the first to break the | 


strange silence that had hitherto prevailed, by 
addressing the two poor creatures before him 
in such tones of kindness as were best adapted 
to the nervous terror under which they were 
evidently suffering. 

“ Citizens!” he began, “I do not come to 
you as anenemy.” He stopped for a moment, 
and then continued: “If any misfortune has 
befallen you, rest assured that I am not the 
cause of it. My only object here is to ask a 
great favor of you.” 

The nuns still kept silence. 

“If my presence causes you any anxiety,” 
he went on, “ tell me so at once, and I will de- 


part ; but, believe me, I am really devoted to | 


your interests; and if there is any thing in 
which I can befriend you, you may confide in 
me without fear. I am, perhaps, the only man 
in Paris whom the Jaw can not assail, now that 
the kings of France are no more.” 

There was such a tone of sincerity in these 
words, as he spoke them, that Sister Agatha 
(the nun to whom the reader was introduced at 
the outset of this narrative, and whose manners 
exhibited all the court refinement of the old 
school) instinctively pointed to one of the 
chairs, as if to request the stranger to be seat- 
ed. His expression showed a mixture of satis- 
faction and melancholy, as he acknowledged 
this little attention, of which he did not take 
advantage until the nuns had first seated them- 
selves. 

“You have given an asylum here,” continued 
he, “ to a venerable priest, who has miraculously 
escaped from massacre at a Carmelite convent.” 

““Are you the person,” asked Sister Aga- 
tha, eagerly, “ appointed to protect our flight 
from— 1?” 

‘‘T am not the person whom you expected to 
see,”’ he replied, calmly. 

“T assure you, sir,” interrupted the other 
nun, anxiously, “ that we have no priest here ; 
we have not, indeed.” 

“You had better be a little more careful 
about appearances on a future occasion,” he 
replied, gently, taking from the table a Latin 
breviary. “‘ May I ask if you are both in the 
habit of reading the Latin language?” he in- 
quired, with a slight inflexion of sarcasm in his 
voice. 

No answer was returned. Observing the an- 
guish depicted on the countenance of the nuns, 
the trembling of their limbs, the tears that filled 
their eyes, the stranger began to fear that he 
had gone too far. 

“* Compose yourselves,” he continued, frank- 
ly. “For three days I have been acquainted 
with the state of distress in whick. you are liv- 
ing. I know your names, and the name-of the 
venerable priest whom you are concealing. It 
is—” 

“Hush! do not speak it,” cried Sister Agatha, 
placing her finger on her lips. 

“*T have now said enough,” he went on, “ to 


betraying you, I could have accomplist.ed my 
object before now.” 

On the utterance of these words, the priest, 
, who had heard all that had passed, left his 
hiding-place, and appeared in the room. 

“T can not believe, sir,” said he, “that you 
are leagued with my persecutors ; and I there- 
fore willingly confide in you. What do you 
require of me?” 

The noble confidence of the priest—the saint- 
like purity expressed in his features—must have 
struck even an assassin with respect. The 
mysterious personage who had intruded on the 
scene of misery and resignation which the gar- 
ret presented, looked silently for a moment on 
the three beings before him, and then, in tones 
of secrecy, thus addressed the priest : 

“ Father, I come to entreat you to celebrate 
a mortuary mass for the repose of the soul of— 
of a—of a person whose life the laws once held 
sacred, but whose corpse will nevez rest in holy 
ground.” 

An involuntary shudder seized the priest, as 
he guessed the hidden meaning in these words. 
The nuns unable to imagine what person was 
indicated by the stranger, looked on him with 
equal curiosity and alarm. 

“* Your wish shall be granted,”’ said the priest, 
in low, awe-struck tones. ‘“ Return to this place 
at midnight, and you will find me ready to cele- 
brate the only funeral service which the church 
can offer in expiation of the crime to which I 
understand you to allude.” 

The stranger trembled violently for a moment, 
then composed himself, respectfully saluted the 
priest and the two nuns, and departed without 
uttering a word. 

About two hours afterward, a soft knock at 
the outer door announced the mysterious visitor's 
return. He was admitted by Sister Agatha, 
who conducted him into the second apartment 
of their modest retreat, where every thing had 
been prepared for the midnight mass. Near the 
fire-place the nuns had placed their old chest of 
drawers, the clumsy workmanship of which was 
concealed under a rich altar-cloth of green vel- 
vet. A large crucifix, formed of ivory and ebony 
was hung against the bare plaster wall. Four 
small tapers, fixed by sealing-wax on the tem- 
porary altar, threw a faint and mysterious gleam 
over the crucifix, but hardly penetrated to any 
other part of the walls of the room. Thus al- 
most exclusively confined to the sacred objects 
immediately above and around it, the glow from 
the tapers looked like a light falling from heaven 
itself on that unadorned and unpretending altar. 
The floor of the room was damp. The miser- 
able roof, sloping on either side, was pierced with 
rents, through which the cold night air pene- 
trated into the rooms. Nothing could be less 
magnificent, and yet nothing could be more truly 
solemn than the manner in which the prelim- 
inaries of the funeral ceremony had been ar- 
ranged. A deep, dread silence, through which 
the slightest noise in the street could be heard. 
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added to the dreary grandeur of the midnight 
scene—a grandeur majestically expressed by the 
contrast between the homeliness of the tempo- 
rary church, and the solemnity of the service to 
which it was now devoted. On each side of the 
altar, the two aged women kneeling on the tiled 
floor, unmindful of its deadly dampness, were 
praying in concert with the priest, who, clothed 
in his sacerdotal robes, raised on high a golden 
chalice, adorned with precious stones, the most 
sacred of the few relics saved from the pillage 
of the Carmelite Convent. 

The stranger, approaching after an interval, 
knelt reverently between the two nuns. As he 
looked up toward the crucifix, he saw, for the 
first time, that a piece of black crape was attach- 
ed to it. On beholding this simple sign of mourn- 
ing, terrible recollections appeared to be awaken- 
ed within him; the big drops of agony started 
thick and fast on his massive brow. 

Gradually, as the four actors in this solemn 
scene still fervently prayed together, their souls 
began to sympathize the one with the other, 
blending in one common feeling of religious awe. 
Awful, in truth, was the service in which they 
were now secretly engaged! Beneath that mould- 
ering roof, those four Christians were then inter- 
ceding with Heaven for the-soul of a martyred 
King of France ; performing, at the peril of their 
lives, in those days of anarchy and terror, a fune- 
ral service for that hapless Louis the Sixteenth, 
who died on the scaffold, who was buried with- 
out a coffin or a shroud! It was, in them, the 
purest of all acts of devotion—the purest, from 


its disinterestedness, from its courageous fidel- 
ity. The last relics of the loyalty of France were 
collected in that poor room, enshrined in the 


prayers of a priest and two aged women. Per- 
haps, too, the dark spirit of the Revolution was 
present there as well, impersonated by the strang- 
er, whose face, while he knelt before the altar, 
betrayed an expression of the most poignant re- 
morse. 

The most gorgeous mass ever celebrated in 
the gorgeous Cathedral of St. Peter, at Rome, 
could not have expressed the sincere feeling of 
prayer so nobly as it was now expressed, by 
those four persons, under that lowly roof! 

There was one moment, during the progress 
of the service, at which the nuns detected that 
tears were trickling fast over the stranger’s 
cheeks. It was when the Pater Noster was said. 

On the termination of the midnight mass, the 
priest made a sign to the two nuns, who imme- 
diately left the room. As soon as they were 
alone, he thus addressed the stranger : 

“My son, if you have imbrued your hands in 
the blood of the martyred king, confide in me, 
and in my sacred office. Repentance so deep 
and sincere as yours appears to be, may efface 
even the crime of regicide in the eyes of God.” 

“ Holy father,” replied the other, in trembling 
accents, “no man is less guilty than I am of 
shedding the king’s blood.” 

“T would fain believe you,” answered the 
priest. He paused for a moment as he said this, 





looked steadfastly on the penitent man before 
him, and then continued : 

** But remember, my son, you can not be ab- 
solved of the crime of regicide, because you liave 
not co-operated in it. Those who had the power 
of defending their king, and who, having that 
power, still left the sword in the scabbard, will 
be called to render a heavy account at the day 
of judgment, before the King of kings; yes, a 
heavy and an awful account indeed! for, in re- 
maining passive, they became the involuntary 
accomplices of the worst of murders.” 

“Do you think then, father,” murmured the 
stranger, deeply abashed, “ that all indirect par- 
ticipations are visited with punishment! Is the 
soldier guilty of the death of Louis who obeyed 
the order to guard the scaffold?” 

The priest hesitated. 

“T should be ashamed,” continued the other, 
betraying by his expression some satisfaction at 
the dilemma in which he had placed the old man 
—‘‘I should be ashamed of offering you any pe- 
cuniary recompense for such a funeral service 
as you have celebrated. It is only possible to 
repay an act so noble by an offering which is 
priceless. Honor me by accepting this sacred 
relic. The day perhaps will come when you 
will understand its value.” 

So saying, he presented to the priest a small 
box, extremely light in weight, which the aged 
ecclesiastic took, as it were, involuntarily ; for he 
felt awed by the solemn tones in which the man 
spoke as he offered it. Briefly expressing his 
thanks for the mysterious present, the priest con- 
ducted his guest into the outer room, where the 
two nuns remained in attendance. 

“The house you now inhabit,” said the 
stranger, addressing the nuns as well as the 
priest, “belongs to a landlord who outwardly 
affects extreme republicanism, but who is at 
heart devoted to the royal cause. He was for- 
merly a huntsman in the service of one of the 
Bourbons, the Prince de Condé, to whom he is 
indebted for all that he possesses. So long as 
you remain in this house you are safer than in 
any other place in France. Remain here, there- 
fore. Persons worthy of trust will supply all 
your necessities, and you will be able to await 
in safety the prospect of better times. In a 
year from this day, on the 2lst of January, 
should you still remain the occupants of this 
miserable abode, I will return to repeat with you 
the celebration of to-night’s expiatory mass.” 
He paused abruptly, and bowed without adding 
another word ; then delayed a moment more, to 
cast a parting look on the objects of poverty 
which surrounded him, and left the room. 

To the two simple-minded nuns, the whole 
affair had all the interest of a romance. Their 
faces displayed the most intense anxiety, the 
moment the priest informed them of the myste- 
rious gift which the stranger had so solemnly 
presented to him. Sister Agatha immediately 
opened the bex, and discovered in it a handker- 
chief, made of the finest cambric, and soiled 
with marks of perspiration. They unfolded it 
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eagerly, and then found that it was defaced in | 
certain places with dark stains. 

“Those stains are blood stains!” exclaimed | 
the priest. 

“The handkerchief is marked with the royal 
crown!” cried Sister Agatha. 

Both the nuns dropped the precious relic, 
marked by the King’s blood, with horror. To 
their simple minds, the mystery which was at- 
tached to the stranger, now deepened fearfully. 
As for the priest, from that moment he ceased, 
even in thought, to attempt identifying his visit- 
or, or discovering the means by which he had 





become possessed of the royal handkerchief. 

Throughout the atrocities practiced during a | 
year of the Reign of Terror, the three refugees | 
were safely guarded by the same protecting in- 
terference, ever at work for their advantage. | 
At first, they received large supplies of fuel and 
provisions ; then the two nuns found reason to | 
imagine that one of their own sex had become 
associated with their invisible protector, for they 
were furnished with the necessary linen and | 
clothing which enabled them to go out without | 
attracting attention by any peculiarities of at- | 
tire. Besides this, warnings of danger con- | 
stantly came to the priest in the most unex- 
pected manner, and always opportunely. And 
then, again, in spite of the famine which at 
that period afflicted Paris, the inhabitants of the 
garret were sure to find placed every morning 
at their door, a supply of the best wheaten 
bread, regularly left for them by some invisible 
hand. 

They could only guess that the agent of the 
charitable attentions thus lavished on them, 
was the landlord of the house, and that the per- 
son by whom he was employed was no other 





than the stranger who had celebrated with them | 
the funeral mass for the repose of the King’s 
soul. Thus, this mysterious man was regarded | 


4 
and that they must resign all hope of ever mak- 
ing a friend of him. The old priest fancied 
he had detected a smile on the lips of their 


| guest when he entered, but that smile—if it had 


really appeared—vanished again the moment he 
observed the preparations which had been made 
for his reception. He knelt to hear the funeral 
mass, prayed fervently as before, and then 
abruptly took his departure ; briefly declining, 
by a few civil words, to partake of the simple 
refreshment offered to him, on the expiration of 
the service, by the two nuns. 

Day after day wore on, and nothing more was 
heard of the stranger by the inhabitants of the 
garret. After the fall of Robespierre, the church 
was delivered from all actual persecution, and 
the priest and the nuns were free to appear 
publicly in Paris, without the slightest risk of 
danger. One of the first expeditions under- 
taken by the aged ecclesiastic led him to a per- 
fumer’s shop, kept by a man who had formerly 
been one of the Court tradesmen, and who had 
always remained faithful to the Royal Family. 
The priest, clothed once more in his clerical 
dress, was standing at the shop door talking to 
the perfumer, when he observed a great crowd 
rapidly advancing along the street. 

““What is the matter yonder!” he inquired 
of the shopkeeper. 

“ Nothing,” replied the man carelessly, ‘“ but 
the cart with the condemned criminals going to 
the place of execution. Nobody pities them— 
and nobody ought !” 

“You are not speaking like a Christian,” ex- 
claimed the priest. ‘‘ Why not pity them ‘” 

“* Because,” answered the perfumer, “ those 
men who are going to the execution are the last 
accomplices of Robespierre. They only travel 
the same fatal road which their innocent victims 
took before them.” 

The cart with the prisoners condemned to 





with especial reverence by the priest and the | the guillotine had by this time arrived opposite 
nuns, whose lives for the present, and whose | the perfumer’s shop. As the old priest look- 
hopes for the future, depended on their strange | ed curiously toward the state criminals, he saw, 


visitor. They added to their usual prayers at 
night and morning, prayers for him. 

At length the long-expected night of the 21st 
of January arrived, and, exactly as the clock | 
struck twelve, the sound of heavy footsteps on 
the stairs announced the approach of the stran- 
ger. The room had been carefully prepared for 
his reception, the altar had been arranged, and, 
on this occasion, the nuns eagerly opened the 
door, even before they heard the knock. 

“Welcome back again ! most welcome!” cried 
they ; ‘we have been most anxiously awaiting 
you.” 

The stranger raised his head, looked gloomily 
on the nuns, and made no answer. Chilled by 
his cvld reception of their kind greeting, they 
did not venture to utter another word. He 
seemed to have frozen at their hearts, in an in- 
stant, all the gratitude, all the friendly aspira- 
tions of the long year that had passed. They 
now perceived but too plainly that their visitor 





desired to remain a complete stranger to them, 
Vou. V.—No. 27.—Z 


standing erect and undaunted among his droop- 
ing fellow prisoners, the very man at whose 
desire he had twice celebrated the funeral serv 
ice for the martyred King of France! 

“Who is that standing upright in the cart?” 
cried the priest, breathlessly. 

The perfumer looked in the direction indi 
cated, and answered— 

“Tue Executioner or Lovis tae Six 
TEENTH !” 





PERSONAL HABITS AND APPEARANCE 
OF ROBESPIERRE. ‘ 
ISIONARIES are usually slovens. 
despise fashions, and imagine that dirtiness 


They 


is an attribute of genius. To do the honorable 
member for Artois justice, he was above this af- 
fectation. Small and neat in person, he always 
appeared in public tastefully dressed, according 
to the fashion of the period—hair well combed 
back, frizzled, and powdered ; copious frills at 
the breast and wrists; a stainless white waiat- 
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coat; light-blue coat, with metal buttons ; the 
sash of a representative tied round his waist ; 
light-colored breeches, white stockings, and shoes 
with silver buckles. Such was his ordinary cos- 
tume ; and if we stick a rose in his button-hole, 
or place a nosegay in his hand, we shall have a 
tolerable idea of his whole equipment. It is said 
he sometimes appeared in top-boots, which is not 
improbeble ; for this kind of boot had become 

hionable the republicans, from a no- 
tion that as top-boots were worn by gentlemen in 
England, they were allied to constitutional gov- 
ernment. Robespierre’s features were sharp, and 
enlivened by bright and deeply-sunk blue eyes. 
There was usually a gravity and intense thought- 
fulness in his countenance, which conveyed an 
idea of his being thoroughly in earnest. Yet, his 
address was not unpleasing. Unlike modern 
French politicians, his face was always smooth, 
with no vestige of beard or whiskers. Altogether, 
therefore, he may be said to have been a well- 
dressed, gentlemanly man, animated with proper 
self-respect, and having no wish to court vulgar 
applause by neglecting the decencies of polite 
society. 

Before entering on his public career in Paris, 
Robespierre had probably formed his plans, in 
which, at least to outward appearance, there was 
an entire negation of self. A stern incorrupti- 
bility seemed the basis of his character ; and it 
is quite true that no offers from the court, no 
overtures from associates, had power to tempt 
him. There was only one way by which he could 
sustain a high-souled independence, and that was 
the course adopted in like circumstances by An- 
drew Marvel—simple wants, rigorous economy, 
a disregard of fine company, an avoidance of 
expensive habits. Now, this is the curious thing 
in Robespierre’s history. Perhaps there was a 
tinge of pride in his living a life of indigence ; 
but in fairness it is entitled to be called an hon- 
est pride, when we consider that the means of 
profusion were within his reach. On his arrival 
in Paris, he procured a humble lodging in the 
Marais, a populous district in the northeastern 
faubourgs ; but it being represented to him some- 
time afterward, that, as a public man, it was un- 
safe to expose himself in a long walk daily to 
and fro from this obscure residence, he removed 
to a house in the Rue St. Honoré, now marked 
No. 396, opposite the Church of the Assump- 
tion. Here he found a lodging with M. Duplay, 
a respectable but humble cabinet-maker, who had 
become attached to the principles of the Revolu- 
tion ; and here he was joined by his brother, who 
played an inferior part in public affairs, and is 
known in history as “ the Younger Robespierre.”’ 
The selection of this dwelling seems to have 
fallen in with Robespierre’s notions of economy ; 
and it suited his limited patrimony, which con- 
sisted of some rents irregularly paid by a few 
small farmers of his property in Artois. These 
ill-paid rents, with his salary as a representative, 
are said to have supported three persons—him- 
self, his brother, and his sister; and so strait- 
ened was he in circumstances, that he had to 








borrow occasionally from his landlord. Even 
with all his pinching, he did not make both ends 
meet. We have it on authority, that at his death 
he was owing £160; a small debt to be incurred 
during a residence of five years in Paris, by a 
person who figured as a leader of parties ; and 
the insignificance of this sum attests his remark- 
able self-denial. 

Lamartine’s account of the private life of 
Robespierre in the house of the Duplays is ex- 
ceedingly fascinating, and we should suppose is 
founded on well-authorized facts. ‘‘ The house 
of Duplay,” he says, ‘‘ was low, and in a court 
surrounded by sheds filled with timber and plants, 
and had almost arustic appearance. It consisted 
of a parlor opening to the court, and communi- 
cating with a sitting-room that looked into a 
small garden. From the sitting-room a door led 
into a small study, in which was a piano. There 
was a winding staircase to the first floor, where 
the master of the house lived, and thence to the 
apartment of Robespierre.” 

Here, long acquaintance, a common table, and 
association for several years, “converted the 
hospitality of Duplay into an attachment that be- 
came reciprocal. The family of his landlord 
became a second family to Robespierre, and 
while they adopted his opinions, they neither lost 
the simplicity of their manners nor neglected 
their religious observances. They consisted of a 
father, mother, a son yet a youth, and four 
daughters, the eldest of whom was twenty-five, 
and the youngest eighteen. Familiar with the 
father, filial with the mother, paternal with the 
son, tender and almost brotherly with the yoang 
girls, he inspired and felt in this small domestic 
circle all those sentiments that only an ardent 
soul inspires and feels by spreading abroad its 
sympathies. Love also attached his heart, where 
toil, poverty, and retirement had fixed his life. 
Eléonore Duplay, the eldest daughter of his host, 
inspired Robespierre with a more serjous attach- 
ment than her sisters. The feeling, rather pre- 
dilection than passion, was more reasonable on 
the part of Robespierre, more ardent and simple 
on the part of the young girl. This affection 
afforded him tenderness without torment, happi- 
ness without excitement : it was the love adapted 
for a man plunged all day in the agitation of 
public life—a repose of the heart after mental 
fatigue. He and Eléonore lived in the same 
house as a betrothed couple, not as lovers. 
Robespierre had demanded the young girl's hand 
from her parents, and they had promised it to 
him. 

“© The total want of fortune,’ he said, ‘ and the 
uncertainty of the morrow, prevented him from 
marrying her until the destiny of France was de- 
termined ; but he only awaited the moment when 
the Revolution should be concluded, in order to 
retire from the turmoil and strife, marry her 
whom he loved, go to reside with her in Artois, 
on one of the farms he had saved among the pos- 
sessions of his family, and there to mingle his 
obscure happiness in the common lot of his fam- 
ily.’ 
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“ The vicissitudes of the fortune, influence, and 
popularity of Robespierre effected no change in 
his simple mode of living. The multitude came 
to implore favor or life at the door of his house, 
yet nothing found its way within. The private 
lodging of Robespierre consisted of a low cham- 
ber, constructed in the form of a garret, above 
some cart-sheds, with the window opening upon 
the roof. It afforded no other prospect than the 
interior of a small court, resembling a wood- 
store, where the sounds of the workmen’s ham- 
mers and saws constantly resounded, and which 
was continually traversed by Madame Duplay and 
her daughters, who there performed all their 
household duties. This chamber was also sep- 
arated from that of the landlord by a small room 
common to the family and himself. On the other 
side were two rooms, likewise attics, which were 
inhabited, one by the son of the master of the 
house, the other by Simon Duplay, Robespierre’s 
secretary, and the nephew of his host. 

“The chamber of the deputy contained only a 
wooden bedstead, covered with blue damask or- 
namented with white flowers, a table, and four 
straw-bottomed chairs. This apartment served 
him at once for a study and dormitory. His 
papers, his reports, the manuscripts of his dis- 
courses, written by himself in a regular but la- 


bored hand, and with many marks of erasure, | 


were placed carefully on deal-shelves against the 
wall. A few chosen books were also ranged 
thereon. A volume of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
or of Racine was generally open upon his table, 
and attested his philosophical and literary pre- 
dilections.” 

With a mind continually on the stretch, and 
concerned less or more in all the great move- 
ments of the day, the features of this remarkable 
personage “relaxed into absolute gayety when 
in-doors at table, or in the evening around the 
wood-fire in the humble chamber of the cabinet- 
maker. His evenings were all passed with the 
family, in talking over the feelings of the day, 
the plans of the morrow, the conspiracies of the 
aristocrats, the dangers of the patriots, and the 
prospects of public felicity after the triumph of 
the Revolution. Sometimes Robespierre, who 
was anxious to cultivate the mind of his betroth- 
ed, read to the family aloud, and generally from 
the tragedies of Racine. He seldom went out in 
the evening ; but two or three times a year he 
escorted Madame Duplay and her daughter to the 
theatre. On other days, Robespierre retired 
early to his chamber, lay down, and rose again 
at night to work. The innumerable discourses 

. he had delivered in the two national assemblies, 
and to the Jacobins ; the articles written for his 
journal while he had one ; the still more numer- 
ous manuscripts of speeches which he had pre- 
pared, but never delivered ; the studied style, so 
remarkable ; the indefatigable corrections marked 
with his pen upon the manuscripts—attest his 
watchings and his determination. 

‘His only relaxations were solitary walks in 
imitation of his model, Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
His sole companion in these perambulations was 





his great dog, which slept at his chamber-door 
and always followed him when he went out. This 
colossal animal, well known in the district, was 
called Brount. Robespierre was much attached 
to him, and constantly played with him. Occa- 
sionally, on a Sunday, all the family left Paris 
with Robespierre ; and the politician, once more 
the man, amused himself with the mother, the 
sisters, and the brother of Eléonore in the wood 
of Versailles or of Issy.”” Strange contradiction! 
The man who is thus described as so amiable, so 
gentle, so satisfied with the humble pleasures of 
an obscure family circle, went forth daily on a 
self-imposed mission of turbulence and terror 





THE TWO SISTERS. 


OU sometimes find in the same family, chil- 

dren of the same parents, who in all respects 
present the most striking contrast. They not 
only seem to be of different parentage, but of 
different races ; unlike in physical conformation, 
in complexion, in features, in temperament, and 
in moral and intellectual qualities. They are 
sometimes to be found diametrically opposed to 
each other in tastes, pursuits, habits, and sym- 
pathies, though brought up under the same pa- 
rental eye, subject to the same circumstances 
and conditions, and educated by the same teach- 
ers. Indeed, education does comparatively little 
toward the formation of character—that is to 
say, in the determination of the individuality of 
character. It merely brings out, or e-duces that 
character, the germs of which are born in us, 
and only want proper sunning, and warmth, and 
geniality, to bring them to maturity. 

You could scarcely have imagined that Eliza- 
beth and Jane Byfield were in any way related 
to each other. They had not a feature in com- 
mon. The one was a brilliant beauty, the other 
was plain in the extreme. Elizabeth had a daz- 
zling complexion, bright, speaking eyes, an oval 
face, finely turned nose and chin, a mouth as pout- 
ing as if “a bee had stung it newly ;” she was 
tall and lithe ; taper, yet rounded—in short, she 
was a regular beauty, the belle of her neigh- 
borhood, pursued by admirers, besonneted by 
poetasters, serenaded by musical amateurs, toast- 
ed by spirit-loving old fogy bachelors, and last. 
but not least, she was the subject of many a tit- 
bit piece of scandal among her young lady rivals 
in the country-town of Barkstone. 

As for her sister Jane, with her demure, old- 
maidish air, her little dumpy, thick-set figure. 
her retroussé nose, and dingy features, nobody 
bestowed a thought upon her. She had no 
rival, she was no one’s competitor, she offended 
nobody’s sense of individual prowess in grace or 
charms, by her assumptions. Not atall. “That 
horrid little fright, Jane Byfield,” as some of her 
stylish acquaintances would speak of her, behind 
her back, stood in no young lady’s way. She 
was very much of a house-bird, was Jane. In 
the evenings, while her sister was dashing off 
some brilliant bravura in the drawing-room, Jane 
would be seated in a corner, talking to some 
person older than herself—or, perhaps you might 
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find her in the little back parlor, knitting or 
mending stockings. Not that she was without 
a spice of fun in her; for, among children, she 
romped like one of themselves ; indeed, she was 
a general favorite with those who were much 
younger as well as much older than herself. 
Yet, among those of her own age, she never 
excited any admiration, except for her dutiful- 
ness—though that, you know, is a very dull sort 
ofthing. Certainly, she never excited any young 
lady's envy, or attracted any young gentleman's 
homage, like her more highly favored sister. 
Indeed, by a kind of general consent, she was 
set down for “a regular old maid.” 

I wish I could have told my readers that Jane 
got married after all, and disappointed the pro- 
phetic utterances of her friends. I am sure that, 
notwithstanding her plainness, she would have 
made a thrifty manager and a thorough good 
housewife. But, as I am relating a true history, 
I can not thus indulge my readers. Jane re- 
mained single; but her temper continued un- 
ruffled. As she did not expect, so she was not 
disappointed. She preserved her cheerfulness, 
continued to be useful, kept her heart warm and 
her head well stored—for she was a great reader 
—another of her “ old-maidish” habits, though, 
fortunately, the practice of reading good books 
by young women is now ceasing to be “ singu- 
lar :” readers are now of the plural number, and 
every day adds to the list. 

But what of Elizabeth—the beauty! Oh, she 
got married—of course she did.: The beautiful 


are always sought after, often when they have 
nothing but their beauty to recommend them. 


And, after all, we can not wonder at this. Na- 
ture has so ordered it, that beauty of person 
must command admirers ; and, where beauty of 
heart and beauty of intellect are joined together 
in the person of a beautiful woman, really no- 
thing in nature can be more charming. And 
so Elizabeth got married ; and a “‘ good match” 
she made, as the saying is, with a gentleman in 
extensive business, rather stylish, but prosper- 
ous—likely to gét on in the world, and to ac- 
cumulate a fortune. But the fortune was to 
make, and the business was speculative. Those 
in business well know that it is not all gold that 
glitters. 

The married life of the “happy pair” com- 
menced. First one, and then another “ toddling 
wee thing” presented itself in the young moth- 
er’s household, and the mother's cares and re- 
sponsibilities multiplied. But, to tell the truth, 
Elizabeth, though a beauty, was not a very good 
manager. She could sit at the head of her hus- 
band’s table, and do the honors of the house to 
perfection. But look into her wardrobe, into her 
drawers, into her kitchen, and you would say at 
once, there was the want of the managing head, 
and the ready hand. A good housewife, like a 

poet, is “born, not made ”—nascitur non 
fit. It’strue. There are some women whom no 
measure of drilling can convert into good house- 
wives. They may lay down systems, cultivate 
domesticity, st idy tidying, spending, house-drill- 





ing, as an art, and yet they can not acquire it 
To others it comes without effort, without con- 
sciousness, as a kind of second nature. They 
are ‘to the manner born.” They don’t know 
how it is themselves. Yet their hand seems to 
shed abroad order, regularity, and peace, in the 
household. Under their eye, and without any 
seeming effort on their part, every thing falls 
into its proper place, and every thing is done at 
its proper time. Elizabeth did not know how it 
was ; yet, somehow, she could not get servants 
like any body else (how often imperfect manage- 
ment is set down to account of “‘ bad servants !”’) ; 
she could not get things to go smoothly ; there 
was always something “ getting across ;” the 
house got out of order; dinners were not ready 
at the right time, and then the husband grew 
querulous ; somehow, the rooms could not be 
kept very tidy, for the mistress of the household 
having her hands full of children, of course she 
“could not attend to every thing ;” and, in short, 
poor Elizabeth's household was fast getting into 
a state of muddle. e 

Now, husbands don’t like this state of things, 
and so, the result of it was, that Elizabeth’s hus- 
band, though not a bad-natured man, sometimes 
grew cross and complaining, and the beautiful 
wife found that her husband had “‘ a temper” — 
as who has not? And about the same time, the 
husband found that his wife was ‘‘ no manager,”’ 
notwithstanding her good looks. Though his 
wife studied economy, yet he discovered that, 
somehow, she got through a deal of money, and 
yet there was little comfort got in exchange for 
it. Things were evidently in a bad way, and go- 
ing wrong entirely. What might have been the 
end, who knows?! But, happily, at this junc- 
ture, aunt Jane, the children’s pet, the “little 
droll old maid,” appeared on the stage; and 
though sisters are not supposed to be of good 
omen in other sisters’ houses, certainly it must 
be admitted that, in this case, the “old maid” 
at once worked a wonderful charm. 

The quiet creature, in a few weeks, put quite 
a new feature on the face of affairs. Under her 
eye, things seemed at once to fall into their 
proper places—without the slightest “‘ ordering,” 
or bustling, or noise, or palaver. Elizabeth 
could not make out how it was, but sure enough 
Jane “‘had such a way with her,” and always 
had. The positions of the sisters seemed now 
to be reversed. Jane was looked up to by her 
sister, who no longer assumed those airs of supe- 
riority, which, in the pride of her beauty and 
attractiveness, had come so natural to her. Eliz- 
abeth had ceased to be competed for by rival ad- 
mirers ; and she now discovered that the fleeting 
charms of her once beautiful person could not 
atone for the want of those more solid qualities 
which are indispensable in the house and the 
home. What made Jane’s presence more valua- 
ble at this juncture was, that illness had come 
into the household, and, worst of all, it haa 
seized upon the head of the family. This is al- 
ways a serious calamity in any case ; but in this 
case the consequences threatened to be more 
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serious than usual. An extensive business was 
interrupted ; large transactions, which only the 
head of the concern himself, could adequately 
attend to, produced embarrassments, the anxiety 
connected with which impeded a cure. All the 
resources of medicine were applied ; all the com- 
fort, warmth, silence, and attention that careful 
nursing could administer, were tried ; and tried 
in vain. The husband of Elizabeth died, and 
her children were fatherless ; but the fatherless 
are not forsaken—they are the care of God. 

Now it was that the noble nature of aunt Jane 
came grandly into view. Her sister was stricken 
down—swallowed up in grief. Life, for her, 
had lost its charm. The world was as if left 
without its sun. She was utterly overwhelmed. 
Even the faces of her children served only to 
awaken her to a quicker sense of misery. But 
aunt Jane’s energies were only awakened to re- 
newed life and vigor. To these orphans she 
was now both father and mother in one. What 
woman can interfere in business matters without 
risk of censure? But Jane interfered: she ex- 
erted herself to wind up the affairs of the de- 
ceased ; and she did so; she succeeded! There 
was but little left; only enough to live upon, 
and that meanly. Every thing was sold off— 
the grand house was broken up—and the family 
subsided into the ranks of the genteel poor. 
Elizabeth could not bear up under such a suc- 
cession of shocks. She was not querulous, but 
her sorrows were too much for her, and she fed 
upon them—she petted them, and they became 
her masters. A few years passed, and the bro- 
ken-down woman was laid in the same grave 
with her husband. 

But Jane’s courage never flagged. The gen- 
tle, dear, good creature, now advancing into 
years, looked all manner of difficulties courage- 
ously in the face ; and she overcame them. They 
fled before her resolution. Alone she bore the 
burden of that family of sons and daughters not 
her own, but as dear to her now as if they were. 
What scheming and thought she daily exercised 
to make the ends meet—to give to each of them 
alike such an amount of school education as 
would enable them “‘to make their way in the 
world,” as she used to say—can not be de- 
scribed. Jt would take a long chapter to detail 
the patient industry, the frugal care, the moth- 
erly help, and the watchful up-bringing with 
which she tended the helpless orphans. But 
her arduous labors were all more than repaid in 
the end. 

It was my privilege to know this noble wo- 
man. I used occasionally to join the little fam- 
ily circle in an evening, rcund their crackling 
fire, and contribute my quota of wonderful sto- 
ries to the listening group. Annt Jane herself, 
was a capital story-teller; and it was her wont 
thus, of an evening, to entertain the youngsters 
after the chief part of the day’s work was done. 
She would tell the boys—John and Edward— 
of those self-helping and perseverant great men 
who had climbed the difficult steeps of the world, 
and elevated themselves to the loftiest stations by 





their own energy, industry, and self-denial. The 
great and the good were her heroes, and she la- 
bored to form those young minds about her after 
the best and noblest models which biographie 
annals could furnish. ‘‘ Without goodness,” she 
would say—and her bright, speaking looks (plain 
though her features were), with her animated and 
glowing expression, on such occasions, made the 
lessons root themselves firmly in their young 
minds and hearts—“ Without goodness, my dear 
children, greatness is naught—mere gilding and 
lacker; goodness is the real jewel in the cask- 
et; so never forget to make that your end and 
aim.” 

I, too, used to contribute my share toward 
those delightful evenings’ entertainments, and 
aunt Jane would draw me on to tell the group 
of the adventures and life of our royal Alfred— 
of his struggles, his valor, his goodness, and his 
greatness ; of the old contests of the Danes and 
the Saxons ; of Harold, the last of the Saxon 
kings; of William the Norman, and the trou- 
blous times which foljpwed the Conquest ; and 
of the valorous life of our forefathers, out of 
which the living English character, habits, and 
institutions had at length been formed. And 
oftentimes the shadow would flit across those 
young faces, by the fire’s light, when they were 
told of perilous adventures on the lone sea; of 
shipwrecked and cast-away sailors; of the es- 
cape of Drake, and the adventures of Cook, and 
of that never-ending source of wonderment and 
interest—the life and wanderings of Robinson 
Crusoe. And there was merriment and fun, 
too, mixed with the marvelous and the imagin- 
ative—stories of giants, and fairies, and Sleep- 
ing Beauties—at which their eyes would glance 
brightly in the beams of the glowing fire. Then, 
first one little face, and then another, would 
grow heavy and listless, and their little heads 
begin to nod ; at which the aunt would hear, one 
by one, their little petitions to their “ Father 
which art in Heaven,” and with a soft kiss and 
murmured blessing, would then lay them in their 
little cribs, draw the curtains, and leave them to 
sleep. 

But, as for the good aunt, bless you, nearly 
half of her work was yet to do! There she 
would sit, far on into the night, till her eyes 
were red and her cheeks feverish, with her 
weary white seam in her hand; or, at another 
time, she would be mending, patching, and eking 
out the clothes of the children just put to bed 
—for their wardrobe was scanty, and often very 
far gone. Yes! poor thing! she was ready 
to work her fingers to the bone for these dear 
fatherless young ones, breathing so softly in the 
next room, and whose muttered dreams would 
now and then disturb the deep stillness of the 
night ; when she would listen, utter a heartfelt 
“bless them,” and then go on with her work 
again. The presence of those children seemed 
only to remind her of the need of more toil for 
their sakes. For them did aunt Jane work by 
day, and work by night; for them did she ply 
the brilliant needle, which, save in those gloam- 
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ing hours by the fireside, was scarcely ever out 
of her hand. 

Surrowful needle! What eyes have followed 
thee, strained themselves at thee, wept over thee! 
And what sorrow yet hangs about the glittering, 
polished, silver-eyed needle! What lives hang 
upon it! What toil and night-watching, what 
laughter and tears, what gossip and misery, 
what racking pains and weary moanings has it 
not witnessed! And, would you know the poet- 
ry it has inspired—then read poor Hood’s terri- 
ble wail of “‘ The Song of the Shirt!” The friend 
of the needy, the tool of the industrious, the 
helper of the starving, the companion of the des- 
olate ; such is that weakest of human instru- 
ments—the needle! It was all these to our 
aunt Jane! 

I can not tell you the life-long endurance and 
courage of that women; how she devoted her- 
self to the cherishment and domestic training 
of the girls, and the intellectual and industrial 
education of the boys, and the correct moral 
eulture of all the memberg of her “ little family,” 
as she styled them. 

Efforts such as hers are never without their 
reward, even in this world; and of her better 
and higher reward, surely aunt Jane might well 
feel assured. Her children did credit to her. 
Years passed, and one by one they grew up 
toward maturity. The character of the aunt 
proved the best recommendation for the youths. 
The boys got placed out at business—one in a 
lawyer’s office, the second in a warehouse. | 
do not specify further particulars ; for the boys 
are now men, well-known in the world ; respect- 
ed, admired, and prosperous. One of them is a 
barrister of the highest distinction in his profes- 
sion, and it has been said of him, that he has the 
heart of a woman, and the courage of a lion. 
The other is a well-known merchant, and he is 
cited as a model of integrity among his class. 
The girls have grown into women, and are all 
married. With one of these aunt Jane now en- 
joys, in quiet and ease, the well-earned comforts 
and independence of a green old age. About her 
knees now clamber a new generation—the chil- 
dren of her “‘ boys and girls.” 

Need I tell you how that dear old woman is 
revered! how her patient toils are remembered 
and honored! how her nephews attribute all 
their successes in life to her, to her noble exam- 
ple, to her tender care, to her patient and long- 
suffering exertions on their behalf. Never was 
aunt so honored—so beloved! She declares 
they will “ spoil her”—a thing she is not used 
to; and she often beseeches them to have done 
with their acknowledgments of gratitude. But 
she is never wearied of hearing them recall to 
memvry those happy hours, by the evening's 
fire-light, in the humble cottage in which I was 
so often a sharer; and then her eye glistens, 
and a large tear of thankfulness droops upon 
the lower lid, which she wipes off as of old, and 
the same heartfelt benison of “ Bless them,” 
mutters on her quivering lips. 

I should like, some day, to indulge myself in 








telling a long story about that dear aunt Jane’s 
experiences ; but I am growing old and a little 
maudlin myself, and after all, her life and its re- 
sults are best told in the character and the his- 
tory of the children she has so faithfully nur- 
tured and educated. 





VENTRILOQUISM. 

HE art 2nd practice of ventriloquism, has of 

late years exhibited so much improvement 
that it deserves and will reward a little judicious 
attention directea toward its all but miraculous 
phenomena, and the causes and conditions of 
their astonishing display. ‘The art is of ancient 
date, the peculiarity of the vocal organs in which 
it originates, like other types of genius or apti- 
tude, having been at intervals repeated. Refer- 
ences in Scripture to “the familiar spirits that 
peep and mutter’ are numerous. In the early 
Christian Church the practice also was known, 
and a treatise was written on it by Eustathius, 
Archbishop of Antioch, in Greek. The main 
argument of the book is the evocation of the 
ghost of Samuel. 

By the Mosaic law the Hebrews were prohib- 
ited from consulting those who had familiar 
spirits. By one of such it is stated that the 
Witch of Endor divined, or perhaps that she was 
possessed by it; for the Hebrew ob designates 
both those persons in whom there is a familiar 
spirit, as well as those who divined by them. 
The plurel oboth corresponds with the word ven- 
triloquism. In the Septuagint, it is associated 
with gastromancy—a mode of ancient divination, 
wherein the diviner replied without moving his 
lips, so that the consulter believed he actually 
heard the voice of a spirit ; from which circum- 
stance, many theologians have doubted whether 
Samuel's ghost really appeared, or rather whether 
the whole were not a ventriloquial imposition on 
the superstitious credulity of Saul. We may 
see in this unfortunate monarch and his suc- 
cessor the distinction between true religion and 
false superstition ; and, indeed, in the poets and 
prophets generally of the Israelites, who con- 
tinually testify against the latter in all its forms 
To them, to the Greeks, the Egyptians, and the 
Assyrians, ventriloquism was evidently well 
known. By reference to Leviticus, we shall find, 
as we have said, the law forbids the Hebrews to 
consult those having familiar spirits. The prophet 
Isaiah also draws an illustration from the kind of 
voice heard in a case of divination. ‘“ Thou shalt 
be brought down, shalt speak out of the ground, 
and thy speech shall be low out of the dust ; thy 
voice shall be as one that hath a familiar spirit 
out of the ground, and thy speech shall whisper 
out of the dust.” It is curious that the Mor- 
mons quote this text as prophetic of the dis- 
covery of their Sacred Book. In the Acts, Paul 
is described as depriving a young woman of a 
familiar spirit, in the city of Philippi in Mace- 
donia ;—she is announced as “a certain damsel 
possessed with a spirit of divination, which 
brought her master much gain by sooth-say- 
ing.” There is also that well-known tale in 
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day on the Christian imagination—the story we 
mean, of Epitherses, who, having embarked for 
Italy in the reign of Tiberius Caesar, suddenly 
heard a voice from the shore, while becalmed 
one evening before the Paxe—two small islands 
in the Ionian sea, which lie between Corcyra 
and Leucadia ; such voice addressing Thamus, 
a pilot, and an Egyptian by birth, who refused 
to answer till he received the third summons, 
whereupon it said, “‘ When thou art come to 
the Palodes, proclaim aloud that the great Pan 
is dead!” It is added, that “the passengers 
were all amazed; but their amazement gave 
place to the most alarming emotions, when, on 
arriving at the specified place, Thamus stood in 
the stern of the vessel, and proclaimed what he 
had been commanded to announce.”’ St. Chrys- 
ostom and the early fathers mention divination 
by a familiar spirit as practiced in their day ; 
and the practice is still common in the East; as 
it is also among the Esquimaux. As to the 
treatise of Eustathius, the good bishop’s notion 
was that the Witch of Endor was really possess- 
ed of ademon; whose deception the vision was, 
being produced by supernatural agency, not, as 
cited in the Septuagint, by Engastrimism, or 
Ventriloquy. 

In the nineteenth century, we are told by Sir 
David Brewster, that ventriloquists made great 
additions to their art. The performances, he 
says, of Fitzjames and Alexandré were far su- 
perior to those of their predecessors. “ Besides 
the art of speaking by the muscles of the throat 
and the abdomen, without moving those of the 
face, these artists had not only studied, with 
great diligence and success, the modifications 
which sounds of all kinds undergo from dis- 
tance, obstructions, and other causes, but had 
acquired the art of imitating them in the high- 
est perfection. The ventriloquist was therefore 
able to carry on a dialogue in which the drama- 
tis voces, as they may be called, were numerous ; 
and, when on the outside of an apartment, could 
personate a mob with its infinite variety of noise 
and vociferation. Their influence over the minds 
of an audience was still further extended by a 
singular power which they had obtained over 
the muscles of the body. Fitzjames actually 
succeeded in making the opposite or correspond- 
ing muscles act differently from each other ; 
and while one side of his face was merry and 
laughing, the other side was full of sorrow and 
tears At one time, he was tall, and thin, and 
melancholy, and after passing behind a screen, 
he came out bloated with obesity and staggering 
with fullness. M. Alexandré possessed the same 
power over his face and figure, and so striking 
was the contrast between two of these forms, 
that an excellent sculptor (M. Joseph) has per- 
petuated them in marble. This new acquire- 
ment of the ventriloquist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, enabled him in his own single person, and 
with his own single voice, to represent a drama- 
tic composition which would formerly have re- 
quired the assistance of several actors. Although 


Plutarch, which is so impressive even to this | only one character in the piece could be seen at 


the same time, yet they all appeared during its 
performance ; and the change of face and figure 
on the part of the ventriloquist was so perfect 
that his personal identity could not be recog- 
nized in the dramatis persone. This deception 
was rendered still more complete by a particular 
construction of the costumes, which enabled the 
performer to appear in a new character, after 
an interval so short that the audience neces- 
sarily believed that it was another person.” 

Some amusing anecdotes may be gathered, 
illustrative of ventriloquism. 

One M. St. Gille, a ventriloquist of France, 
had once occasion to shelter himself from a sud- 
den storm in a monastery in the neighborhood 
of Avranche. The monks were at the time in 
deep sorrow for the loss of an esteemed mem- 
ber of their fraternity, whom they had recently 
buried. While lamenting over the tomb of their 
departed brother the slight honors which had 
been paid to his memory, a mysterious voice 
was heard to issue from the vaults of the church, 
bewailing the condition of the deceased in pur- 
gatory, and reproving the monks in melancholy 
tones for their want of zeal and reverence for 
departed worth. Tidings of the event flew 
abroad ; and quickly brought the inhabitants to 
the spot. The miraculous speaker still renewed 
his lamentations and reproaches ; whereupon 
the monks fell on their faces, and vowed to re- 
pair their neglect. They then chanted a De 
profundis, and at intervals the ghostly voice of 
the deceased friar expressed his satisfaction. 

One Louis Brabant turned his ventriloquial 
talent to profitable account. Rejected by the 
parents of an heiress as an unsuitable match for 
their daughter, Louis, on the death of the father, 
paid a visit to the widow, during which the voice 
of her deceased husband was all at once heard 
thus to address her: “Give my daughter in 
marriage to Louis Brabant ;—he is a man of 
fortune and chayacter, and I endure the pains 
of purgatory for having refused her to him. 
Obey this admonition, and give repose to the 
soul of your departed husband.”’ Of course, the 
widow complied ; but Brabant’s difficulties were 
not yet all overcome. He wanted money to de- 
fray the wedding expenses, and resolved to work 
on the fears of an old usurer, a M. Cornu, of 
Lyons. Having obtained an evening interview, 
he contrived to turn the conversation on depart- 
ed spirits and ghosts. During an interval of 
silence, the voice of the miser’s deceased father 
was heard, complaining of his situation in pur- 
gatory, and calling loudly upon his son to res- 
cue him from his sufferings, by enabling Brabant 
to redeem the Christians at that time enslaved 
by the Turks. Not succeeding on the first oc- 
casion, Brabant was compelled to make a second 
visit to the miser, when he took care to enlist 
not only his father but all his deceased relations 
in the appeal; and in this way he obtained a 
thousand crowns. 

There have been few female ventriloquists. 
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have always manifested a deficiency of power. 
The artificial voices have been few in number, 
and those imperfectly defined. A woman at Am- 
sterdam possessed considerable powers in this 
way. Conrad Amman, a Dutch doctor in med- 
icine, who published a Latin treatise at Amster- 
dam in 1700, observes of her, that the effects she 
exhibited were produced by a sort of swallowing 
of the words, or forcing them to retrograde, as 
it were, by the trachea, by speaking during the 
inspiration of the breath, and not, as in ordinary 
speech, during expiration. The same writer 
notices also the performances of the famous 
Casimir Schreckenstein. 

Different professors of ventriloquism have 
given different accounts of the manner in which 
they succeeded in pruducing their illusions. 
Baron Mengen, one of the household of Prince 
Lichtenstein, at Vienna, said that it consisted 
in a passion for counterfeiting the cries of ani- 
mals and the voices of different persons. M. 
St. Gille referred his art to mimicry ; and the 
French Academy, combining these views, de- 
fines the art as consisting in an accurate imita- 
tion of any given sound as it reaches the ear. 
Scientific solutions are various. Mr. Nicholson 
thought that artists in this line, by continual 
practice from childhood, acquire the power of 
speaking during inspiration with the same ar- 
ticulation as the ordinary voice, which is formed 
by expiration. M. Richerand declares that every 
time a professor exhibits his vocal peculiarities, 
he suffers distension in the epigastric region ; 
and supposes that the mechanism of the art 
consists in a slow, gradual expiration, ds wn in 
such a way, that the artist either makes use of 
the influence exerted by volition over the pari- 
etes of the thorax, or that he keeps the epiglot- 
tis down by the base of the tongue, the apex of 
which is not carried beyond the dental arches. 
He observes, that ventriloquists possess the 
power of making an exceeedingly strong inspi- 
ration just before the long expiration, and thus 
convey into the lungs an immense quantity of 
air, by the artistical management of the egress 
of which they produce such astonishing effects 
upon the hearing and imagination of their 
auditors. 

The theory propounded by Mr. Gough in the 
“Manchester Memoir,” on the principle of rever- 
berated sound, is untenable, because ventrilo- 
quism on that theory would be impossible in a 
crowded theatre, which admits not of the pre- 
dicated echoes. Mr. Love, in his account of 
himself, asserts a natural aptitude, a physical 
predisposition of the vocal organs; which, in 
his case, discovered itself as early as the age of 
ten, and gradually improved with practice, with- 
out any artistic study whatever. He states that 
not only his pure ventriloquisms, but nearly all 
his lighter vocal imitations of miscellaneous 
sounds, were executed in the first instance on 
the spur of the moment, and without any pre- 
meditation. The artist must evidently possess 
great flexibility of larynx and tongue. Poly- 
phony, according to our modern professor, is 








produced by compression of the muscles of the 
chest, and is an act entirely different from any 
species of vocal deception or modulation. There 
is no method, he tells us, of manufacturing true 
ventriloquists. Nature must have commenced 
the operation, by placing at the artist’s disposal 
a certain quality of voice adapted for the pur- 
pose, as the raw material to work upon. It is 
like a fine ear or voice for singing—the gift of 
Nature. It follows, therefore, that an expert 
polyphonist must be as rare a personage as any 
other man of genius in any particular art. 





THE INCENDIARY. 

FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF AN ATTORNEY. 

KNEW James Dutton, as I shall call him, 

at an early period of life, when my pres- 
ent scanty locks of iron-gray were thick and 
dark, my now pale and furrowed cheeks were 
fresh and ruddy, like his own. Time, circum- 
stance, and natural bent of mind, have done their 
work on both of us ; and if his course of life has 
been less equable than mine, it has been chiefly 
so because the original impulse, the first start 
on the great journey, upon which so much de- 
pends, was directed by wiser heads in my case 
than in his. We were school-fellows for a con- 
siderable time ; and if I acquired—as I certainly 
did—a larger stock of knowledge than he, it was 
by no means from any superior capacity on my 
part, but that his mind was bent on other pur- 
suits. He was a born Nimrod, and his father 
encouraged this propensity from the earliest mo- 
ment that his darling and only son could sit a 
pony or handle a light fowling-piece. Dutton, 
senior, was one of a then large class of persons, 
whom Cobbett used to call bull-frog farmers ; 
men who, finding themselves daily increasing in 
wealth by the operation of circumstances, they 
neither created nor could insure or control— 
namely, a rapidly increasing manufacturing 
population, and tremendous war-prices for their 
produce—acted as if the chance-blown prosperity 
they enjoyed was the result of their own fore- 
thought, skill, and energy, and therefore, human 
ly speaking, indestructible. James Dutton was, 
c quently, denied nothing—not even the lux- 
ury of neglecting his own education; and he 
availed himself of the lamentable privilege to a 
great extent. It was, however, a remarkable 
feature in the lad’s character, that whatever he 
himself deemed essential should be done, no 
amount of indulgence, no love of sport or dissi- 
pation, could divert him from thoroughly accom- 
plishing. Thus he saw clearly, that even in the 
life—that of a sportsman-farmer he had chalked 
out for himself, it was indispensably necessary 
that a certain quantum of educational power 
should be attained ; and so he really acquired a 
knowledge of reading, writing, and spelling, and 
then withdrew from school to more congenial 
avocations. 

I frequently met James Dutton in after-years ; 
but some nine or ten months had passed since | 
had last seen him, when I was directed by the 
chief partner in the firm to which Flint and 
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subsequently succeeded, to take coach for Rom- 
ford, Essex, in order to ascertain from a witness 
there what kind of evidence we might expect 
him to give.in a trial to come off in the then 
Hilary term at Westminster Hall. It was the 
first week in January: the weather was bitterly 
cold ; and I experienced an intense satisfaction 
when, after dispatching the business I had come 
upon, | found myself in the long dining-room of 
the chief market-inn, where two blazing fires 
shed a ruddy, cheerful light over the snow-white 
damask table-cloth, bright glasses, decanters, and 
other preparatives for the farmers’ market-din- 
ner. Prices had ruled high that day; wheat had 
reached £30 a load; and the numerous groups 
of hearty, stalwart yeomen present were in high 
glee, crowing and exulting alike over their full 
pockets and the news—of which the papers were 
just then full—of the burning of Moscow, and 
the flight and ruin of Bonaparte’s army. James 
Dutton was in the room, but not, I observed, in 
his usual flow of animal spirits. The crape 
round his hat might, I thought, account for that, 
and as he did not see me, I accosted him with 
an inquiry after his health, and the reason of 
his being in mourning. He received me very 
cordially, and in an instant cast off the abstract- 
ed manner I had noticed. His father, he in- 
formed me, was gone—had died about seven 
months previously, and he was alone now at 
Ash Farm—why didn’t I run down there to see 
him sometimes, &c.? Our conversation was in- 


terrupted by a summons to dinner, very cheer- 


fully complied with; and we both—at least I 
can answer for myself—did ample justice to a 
more than usually capital dinner, even in those 
capital old market-dinner times. We were very 
jolly afterward, and amazingly triumphant over 
the frost-bitten, snow-buried soldier-banditti that 
had so long lorded it over continental Europe. 
Dutton did not partake of the general hilarity. 
There was a sneer upon his lip during the whole 
time, which, however, found no expression in 
words. 

““ How quiet you are, James Dutton!” cried 
a loud voice from out the dense smoke-cloud that 
by this time completely enveloped us. On look- 
ing toward the spot from whence the ringing 
tones came, a jolly, round face—like the sun as 
seen through a London fog—gleamed redly dull 
from out the thick and choking atmosphere. 

“ Every body,” rejoined Dutton, “ hasn’t had 
the luck to sell two hundred quarters of wheat 
at to-day’s price, as you have, Tom Southall.” 

“That’s true, my boy,” returned Master 
Southall, sending, in the plentitude of his satis- 
faction, a jet of smoke toward us with astonish- 
ing foree. ‘“ And, I say, Jem, I'll tell ’ee what 
I'll do; I’llclap on ten guineas more upon what 
I offered for the brown mare.” 

“Done! She’s yours, Tom, then, for ninety 
guineas !” 

“ Gie’s your hand upon it!” cried Tom South- 
all, jumping up from his chair, and stretching a 
fist as big as a leg of mutton—well, say lamb— 
over the table. ‘And here—here,” he added, 





with an exultant chuckle, as he extricated a 
swollen canvas-bag from his pocket—“ here’s the 
dibs at once.” 

This transaction excited a great deal of sur- 
prise at our part of the table; and Dutton was 
rigorously cross-questioned as to his reason for 
parting with his favorite hunting mare. 

“The truth is, friends,” said Dutton at last, 
“T mean to give up farming, and—” 

“Gie up farmin’!” broke in half-a-dozen 
voices. ‘ Lord!” 

“Yes; I don’t like it. I shall buy a commis- 
sion in the army. There'll be a chance against 
Boney, now ; and it’s a life I’m fit for.” 

The farmers looked completely agape at this 
announcement ; but making nothing of it, after 
silently staring at Dutton and each other, with 
their pipes in their hands and not in their mouths, 
till they had gone out, stretched their heads 
simultaneously across the table toward the can- 
dles, relit their pipes, and smoked on as before. 

“Then, perhaps, Mr. Dutton,” said a young 
man in a smartly-cut velveteen coat with mother- 
of-pearl buttons, who had hastily left his seat 
farther down the table—* perhaps you will sell 
the double Manton, and Fanny and Slut?” 

“Yes; at a price.” 

Prices were named; I forget now the exact 
sums, but enormous prices, I thought, for the 
gun and the dogs, Fanny and Slut. The bar- 
gain was eagerly concluded, and the money paid 
atonce. Possibly the buyer had a vague notion, 
that a portion of the vender’s skill might come 
to him with his purchases. 

“You be in ’arnest, then, in this fool’s busi- 
ness, James Dutton,” observed a farmer, gravely. 
“T be sorry for thee ; but as I s‘pose the lease 
of Ash Farm will be parted with ; why—John, 
waiter, tell Master Hurst at the top of the table 
yonder, to come this way.” 

Master Hurst, a well-to-do, highly respectable- 
looking, and rather elderly man, came in obedi- 
ence to the summons, and after a few words in 
an under-tone with the friend that had sent for 
him, said, “Is this true, James Dutton?” 

“Tt is true that the lease and stock of Ash 
Farm are to be sold—at a price. You, I believe, 
are in want of such a concern for the young 
couple just married.” 

“ Well, I don’t say I might not be a customer, 
if the price were reasonable.” 

“ Let us step into a private room, then,” said 
Dutton, rising. “ This is not a place for busi- 
ness of that kind. Sharp,” he added, sotto voce, 
“come with us; I may want you.” 

I had listened to all this with a kind of stupid 
wonderment, and I now, mechanically as it were, 
got up and accompanied the party to another 
room. 

The matter was soon settled. Five hundred 
pounds for the lease—ten years unexpired—of 
Ash Farm, about eleven hundred acres, and the 
stock and implements , the plowing, sowing, &c., 
already performed, to be paid for at a valuation 
based on present prices. I drew out the agree- 
ment in form, it was signed in duplicate, a large 
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sum was paid down es deposit, and Mr. Hurst | in a better condition for weathering them.— 
with his friend withdre v. Anne Mosley, in fact, was a thoroughly indus- 
“ Well,” I said, taking a glass of port from a/| trious, clever farm economist. The instant Dut- 
bottle Dutton had just ordered in—“ here's for- | ton had secured an eligible farm, at his own price 
tune in your new career; but, as I am a living | and conditions, he married her; and now, on 
mani, I can’t understand what you can be think- | the third day after the wedding, he had brought 
ing about.” me the draft of his lease for examination. 
“You haven't read the newspapers ?”’ “ You are not afraid, then,” I remarked, “ of 
“O yes, have! Victory! Glory! March | taking a farm in these bad times ‘” 
to Paris! and all that sort of thing. Very fine, “Not I—at a price. We mean to rough it, 
I dare say ; but rubbish, moonshine, I call it, if | Mr. Sharp,” he added gayly. “ And, let me tell 
purchased by the abandonment of the useful, | you, that those who will stoop to do that—I 
comfortable, joyous life of a prosperous yeo-| mean, take their coats off, tuck up their sleeves, 
man.” and fling appearances to the winds—may, and 
“Ts that all you have seen in the papers?” | will, if they understand their business, and have 
“ Not much else. What, besides, have you | got their heads screwed on right, do better here 


found in them ?” than in any of the uncleared countries they talk 
“* Wheat, at ten or eleven pounds a load—less | so much about. You know what I told you 

perhaps—other produce in proportion.” down at Romford. Well, we'll manage that 
“Rat” before our hair is gray, depend upon it, bad as 
“T see farther, Sharp, than you bookmen do, | the times may be—won’t we, Nance?” 

in some matters. Boney’s done for; that to me “We'll try, Jem,” was the smiling response. 


is quite plain, and earlier than I thought likely; | They left the draft for examination. It was 
although I, of course, as well as every other man | found to be correctly drawn. Two or three 
with a head instead of a turnip on his shoulders, | days afterward, the deeds were executed, and 
knew such a raw-head-and-bloody-bones as that | James Dutton was placed in possession. The 
must sooner or later come to the dogs. And as | farm, a capital one, was in Essex. 

1 also know what agricultural prices were before| His hopes were fully realized as to money- 
the war, I can calculate without the aid of vul-| making, at all events. He and his wife rose 
gar fractions, which, by-the-by, I never reached, | early, sat up late, ate the bread of carefulness, 
what they'll be when it’s over, and the thunder- | and altogether displayed such persevering cner- 
ing expenditure now going on is stopped. In| gy, that only about six or seven years had pass- 
two or three weeks, people generally will get a| ed before the Duttons were accounted a rich and 
dim notion of all this; and I sell, therefore, while | prosperous family. They had one child only— 


I can, at top prices.” a daughter. The mother, Mrs. Dutton, died 
The shrewdness of the calculation struck me | when this child was about twelve years of age ; 
at once. and Anne Dutton became more than ever the 


“ You will take another farm when one can | apple of her father’s eye. The business of the 
be had on easier terms than now, I suppose?” | farm went steadily on in its accustomed track : 

“Yes; if I can manage it. And I will man- each succeeding year found James Dutton 
age it. Between ourselves, after all the old man’s | growing in wealth and importance; and his 
debts are paid, I shall only have about nine or | daughter in sparkling, catching comeliness—al- 
ten hundred pounds to the good, even by selling | though certainly not in the refinement of man- 
at the present tremendous rates ; so it was time, | ner which gives a quickening life and grace to 
you see, I pulled up, and rubbed the fog out of | personal symmetry and beauty. James Dutton 
my eyes a bit. And hark ye, Master Sharp!” | remained firm in his theory of the worthlessness 
he added, as we rose and shook hands with each | of education beyond what, in a narrow accepta- 
other—* I have now done playing with the world | tion of the term, was absolutely “ necessary ;” 
—it's a place of work and business ; and I'll do | and Anne Dutton, although now heiress to very 
my share of it so effectually, that my children, | considerable wealth, knew only how to read, 
if I have any, shall, if I do not, reach the class of | write, spell, cast accounts, and superintend the 
landed gentry ; and this you'll find, for all your | home-business of the farm. I saw a great deal 
sneering, will come about all the more easily that | of the Duttons about this time, my brother-in- 
neither they nor their father will be encumber- | law, Elsworthy and his wife having taken up 
ed with much educational lumber. Good-by.” | their abode within about half a mile of James 

I did not again see my old school-fellow till | Dutton’s dwelling-house ; and I ventured once 
the change he had predicted had thoroughly | or twice to remonstrate with the prosperous 
come to pass. Farms were every where to let, | farmer upon the positive danger, with reference 
and a general cry to parliament for aid rang| to his ambitious views, of not at least so far 
through the land. Dutton called at the office | cultivating the intellect and taste of so attractive 
upon business, accompanied by a young woman | a maiden as his daughter, that sympathy on her 
of remarkable personal comeliness, but, as a| part with the rude, unlettered clowns, with 
very few sentences betrayed, little or no educa- | whom she necessarily came so much in contact, 
tion in the conventional sense of the word. She | should be impossible. He laughed my hints to 
was the daughter of a farmer, whom—it was no} scorn. “It is idleness—idleness alone,” he 
fault of hers—a change of times had not found | said, “that puts love-fancies into girls’ heads. 
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Novel-reading, jingling at a piano-forte—merely 
other names for idleness—these are the parents 
of such follies. Anne Dutton, as mistress of 
this establishment, has her time fully and use- 
fully occupied ; and when the time comes, not 
far distant now, to establish her in marriage, 
she will wed into a family I wot of; and the 
Romford prophecy of which you remind me will 
be realized, in great part at least.” 

He found, too late, his error. He hastily en- 
tered the office one morning, and although it 
was only five or six weeks since I had last seen 
him, the change in his then florid, prideful feat- 
ures was so striking and painful, as to cause 
me to fairly leap upon my feet with surprise. 

“Good Heavens, Dutton!” I exclaimed, 
“What is the matter?) What has happened ?” 

‘‘Nothing has happened, Mr. Sharp,” he re- 
plied, “ but what you predicted, and which, had 
I not been the most conceited dolt in existence, 
I too, must have foreseen. You know that good- 
looking, idle, and, I fear, irreclaimable young 
fellow, George Hamblin?” 

“T have seen him once or twice. Has he 
not brought his father to the verge of a work- 
house by low dissipation and extravagance ?” 

“Yes. Well, he is an accepted suitor for 
Anne Dutton’s hand. No wonder that you 
start. She fancies herself hopelessly in love 
with him— Nay, Sharp, hear me out. I have 
tried expostulation, threats. entreaties, locking 
her up; but it’s useless. I shall kill the silly 
fool if I persist, and I have at length consented 


to the marriage ; for I can not see her die.” I 
began remonstrating upon the folly of yielding 
consent to so ruinous a marriage, on account of 
a few tears and hysterics, but Dutton stopped 
me peremptorily. 

“Tt is useless talking,” he said. 
cast ; I have given my word. You would hardly 


“ The die is 


recognize her, she is so altered. I did not know 
before,” added the strong, stern man, with trem- 
bling voice and glistening eyes, “that she was 
so inextricably twined about my heart—my 
life!” It is difficult to estimate the bitterness 
of such a disappointment to a proud, aspiring 
man like Dutton. I pitied him sincerely, mis- 
taken, if not blameworthy, as he had been. 

“T have only myself to blame,” he presently 
resumed. “A girl of cultivated taste and mind 
could not have bestowed a second thought on 
George Hamblin. But let’s to business. I 
wish the marriage-settlement, and my will, to 
be so drawn, that every farthing received from 
me during my life, and after my death, shall be 
hers, and hers only ; and so strictly and entirely 
secured, that she shall be without power to 
yield control over the slightest portion of it, 
should she be so minded.” I took down his 
instructions, and the necessary deeds were 
drawn in accordance with them. When the 
day for signing arrived, the bridegroom-elect 
demurred at first to the stringency of the pro- 
visions of the marriage-contract ; but as upon 
this point, Mr. Dutton was found to be inflexi- 
ble, the handsome, illiterate clown—he was ‘ittle 





better—gave up his scruples, the more readily as 
a life of assured idleness lay before him, from 
the virtual control he was sure to have over 
his wife’s income. These were the thoughts 
which passed across his mind, I was quite sure, 
as taking the pen awkwardly in his hand, he 
affixed his mark to the marriage-deed. I red- 
dened with shame, and the smothered groan 
which at the moment smote faintly on my ear, 
again brokenly confessed the miserable folly of 
the father in not having placed his beautiful 
child beyond all possibility of mental contact or 
communion with such a person. The marriage 
was shortly afterward solemnized, but I did not 
wait to witness the ceremony. 

The husband's promised good-behavior did 
not long endure; ere two months of wedded 
life were past, he had fallen again into his old 
habits ; and the wife, bitterly repentant of her 
folly, was fain to confess, that nothing but 
dread of her father’s vengeance saved her from 
positive ill usage. It was altogether a wretched, 
unfortunate affair; and the intelligence—sad in 
itself/—which reached me about a twelvemonth 
after the marriage, that the young mother had 
died in childbirth of her first-born, a girl, ap- 
peared to me rather a matter of rejoicing than 
of sorrow or regret. The shock to poor Dutten 
was, I understood, overwhelming for a time, 
and fears were entertained for his intellects. 
He recovered, however, and took charge of his 
grandchild, the father very willingly resigning 
the onerous burden. 

My brother-in-law left James Dutton’s neigh- 
borhood for a distant part of the country about 
this period, and I saw nothing of the bereaved 
father for about five years, save only at two 
business interviews. The business upon which 
I had seen him, was the alteration of his will, 
by which all he might die possessed of was be- 
queathed to his darling Annie. His health, I 
was glad to find, was quite restored ; and al- 
though now fifty years of age, the bright light 
of his young days sparkled once more in his 
keen glance. His youth was, he said, renewed 
in little Annie. He could even bear to speak, 
though still with remorseful emotion, of his own 
lost child. ‘No fear, Sharp,” he said, “ that I 
make that terrible mistake again. Annie will 
fall in love, please God, with no unlettered, 
soulless booby! Her mind shall be elevated, 
beautiful, and pure as her person—she is the 
image of her mother—promises to be charming 
and attractive. You must come and see her.” 
I promised to do so; and he went his way. At 
one of these interviews—the first it must have 
been—I made a chance inquiry for his son-in- 
law, Hamblin. As the name passed my lips, a 
look of hate and rage flashed out of his burning 
eyes. I did not utter another word, nor did he ; 
and we separated in silence. 

It was evening, and I was returning in a gig 
from a rather long journey into the country, when 
I called, in redemption of my promise, upon James 
Dutton. Annie was really, I found, an engaging 
pretty, blue-eyed, golden-haired child; and 1 
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was not so much surprised at her grandfather's 
doting fondness—a fondness entirely recipro- 
cated, it seemed. by the little girl. It struck 
me, albeit, that it was a perilous thing for a 
man of Dutton’s vehement, fiery nature to stake 
again, as he evidently had done, his all of life 
and happiness upon one frail existence. An 
illustration of my thought or fear occurred just 
after we had finished tea. A knock was heard 
at the outer door, and presently a man’s voice, 
in quarreling, drunken remonstrance with the 
servant who opened it. The same deadly scowl 
I had seen sweep over Dutton’s countenance 
upon the mention of camblin’s name, again 
gleamed darkly there ; and finding, after a mo- 
went or two, that the intruder would not be 
denied, the master of the house gently removed 
Annie from his knee, and strode out of the 
room. 

“ Follow grandpapa,” whispered Mrs. Rivers, 
a highly respectable widow of about forty years 
of age, whom Mr. Dutton had engaged at a 
high salary to superintend Annie’s education. 
The child went out, and Mrs. Rivers, addressing 
me, said in a low voice: “Her presence will 
prevent violence ; but it is a sad affair.” She 
then informed me that Hamblin, to whom Mr. 
Dytton allowed a hundred a year, having be- 
come aware of the grandfather's extreme fond- 
ness for Annie, systematically worked that 
knowledge for his own sordid ends, and pre- 
luded every fresh attack upon upon Mr. Dutton’s 
purse by a threat to reclaim the child. “It is 
not the money,” remarked Mrs. Rivers in con- 
clusion, “that Mr. Dutton cares so much for, 
but the thought that he holds Annie by the suf- 
ferance of that wretched man, goads him at 
times almost to insanity.” 

* Would not the fellow waive his claim for a 
settled increase of his annuity !” 

“No; that has been offered to the extent of 
three hundred a year; but Hamblin refuses, 
partly from the pleasure of keeping such a man 
as Mr. Dutton in his power, partly because he 
knows that the last shilling would be parted 
with rather than the child. It is a very unfor- 
tunate business, and I often fear will terminate 
badly.” The loud but indistinct wrangling 
without ceased after a while, and I heard a key 
turn stiffly in a lock. ‘‘ The usual conclusion 
of these scenes,” said Mrs. Rivers. ‘“ Another 
draft upon his strong-box will purchase Mr. 
Dutton a respite as long as the money lasts.” 
I could hardly look at James Dutton when he 
re-entered the room. There was that in his 
countenance which I do noi like to read in the 
faces of my friends. He was silent for several 
minutes ; at last he said quickly, sternly: ‘Is 
there no instrument, Mr. Sharp, in all the en- 
ginery of law, that can defeat a worthless vil- 
lain’s legal claim to his child?” 

“None; except, perhaps, a commission of 
lunacy, or—” 

“Tush! tush!” interrupted Dutton; “the 
fellow has no wits to lose. That being so— 
But let us talk of something else.” We did so, 





| but on his part very incoherently, and I soon 
| bade him good-night. 

| This was December, and it was ‘n February 
| the following year that Dutton again called at 
our place of business. There was a strange, 
stern, iron meaning in his face. “I am in a 
great hurry,” he said, “and I have only called 
to say, that I shall be glad if you will run over 
to the farm to-morrow on a matter of business. 
You have seen, perhaps, in the paper, that my 
dwelling-heuse took fire the night before last. 
You have not? Well, it is upon that I would 
consult you. Will you come?” I agreed to do 
so, aud he withdrew. 

The fire had not, I found, done much injury 
It had commenced in a kind of miscellaneous 
store-room ; but the origin of the fire appeared 
to me, as it did to the police-officers that had 
been summoned, perfectly unaccountable. “ Had 
it not been discovered in time, and extinguish- 
ed,” I observed to Mrs. Rivers, “‘ you would all 
have been burned in your beds.” 

“Why, no,” replied that lady, with some 
strangeness of manner. ‘On the night of the 
fire, Annie and I slept at Mr. Elsworthy’s” (I 
have omitted to notice, that my brother-in-law 
and family had returned to their old residence), 
“‘and Mr. Dutton remained in London, whither 
he had gone to see the play.” 

“ But the servants might have perished ?” 

“No. A whim, apparently, has lately seized 
Mr. Dutton, that no servant or laborer shall 
sleep under the same roof with himself; and 
those new outhouses, where their bedrooms are 
placed, are, you see, completely detached, and 
are indeed, as regards this dwelling, made fire- 
proof.” 

At this moment Mr. Dvtton appeared, and 
interrupted our conversation. He took me 
aside. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “to what conclusion 
have you come! The work of an incendiary, 
is it not? Somebody too, that knows I am not 
insured—” 

“* Not insured !” 

“No; not for this dwelling-house. I did not 
renew the policy some months ago.” 

“Then,” I jestingly remarked, “ you, at all 
events, are safe from any accusation of having 
set fire to your premises with the intent to de- 
fraud the insurers.” 

“To be sure—to be sure, I am,” he rejoined 
with quick earnestness, as if taking my remark 
seriously. ‘‘ That is quite certain. Some one, 
1 am pretty sure, it must be,” he presently add- 
ed, ‘‘ that owes me a grudge—with whom I have 
quarreled. eh?” 

“Tt may be so, certainly.” 

“Tt must be so. And what, Mr. Sharp, is the 
highest penalty for the crime of incendiarism?” 

“* By the recent change in the law, transport- 
ation only; unless, indeed, loss of human life 
occur in consequence of the felonious act; in 
which case, the English law construes the of- 
fense to be willful murder, although the incendi- 
ary may not have intended the death or injury 
of any person.” 
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“T see. 
oss of life.” 

“There might have been, had not you, Mrs. 
Rivers, and Annie, chanced to sleep out of the 
house.” 

“ True—true—a diabolical villain, no doubt. 
But we'll ferret him out yet. You are a keen 
hand, Mr. Sharp, and will assist, I know. Yes, 
yes—it’s some fellow that hates me—that I per- 
haps hate and loathe—” he added with sudden 
gnashing fierceness, and striking his hand with 
furious violence on the table—“ as I do a spotted 
toad !” . 

I hardly recognized James Dutton in this fit- 
ful, disjointed talk, and as there was really no- 
thing to be done or to be inquired into, I soon 
went away. 

“* Only one week's interval,” I hastily remark- 
ed to Mr. Flint, one morning after glancing at 
the newspaper, “and another fire at Dutton’s 
farm-house !” 

“The deuce! He is in the luck of it, appa- 
rently,” replied Flint, without looking up from 
his employment. My partner knew Dutton only 
by sight. 

The following morning, I received a note from 
Mrs. Rivers. She wished to see me immediately 
on a matter of great importance. I hastened to 


But here there could have been no 


Mr. Dutton’s, and found, on arriving there, that 
George Hamblin was in custody, and undergo- 
ing an examination, at no great distance off, be- 
fore two county magistrates, on the charge of 
having fired Mr. Dutton’s premises. 


The chief 
evidence was, that Hamblin had been seen lurk- 
ing about the place just before the flames broke 
out, and that near the window where an incen- 
diary might have entered there were found por- 
tions of several lucifer matches, of a particular 
make, and corresponding to a number found in 
Hamblin’s bedroom. To this Hamblin replied, 
that he had come to the house by Mr. Dutton’s 
invitation, but found nobody there. This how- 
ever, was vehemently denied by Mr. Dutton. 
He had made no appointment with Hamblin to 
meet at his (Dutton’s) house. How should he, 
purposing as he did to be in London at the time! 
With respect to the lucifer matches, Hamblin 
said he had purchased them of a mendicant, and 
that Mr. Dutton saw himdo so. This also was 
denied. It was further proved, that Hamblin, 
when in drink, had often said he would ruin 
Dutton before he died. Finally, the magistrates, 
though with some hesitation, decided that there 
was hardly sufficient evidence to warrant them 
in committing the prisoner for trial, and he was 
discharged, much to the rage and indignation of 
the prosecutor. 

Subsequently, Mrs. Rivers and I had a long 
private conference. She and the child had again 
slept at Elsworthy’s on the night of the fire, and 
Dutton in London. “ His excuse is,” said Mrs. 
Rivers, that he can not permit us to sleep here un- 
protected by his presence.” We both arrived at 
the same conclusion, and at last agreed upon 
what should be done—attempted rather—and 
that without delay. 





Just before taking leave of Mr. Dutton, who 
was in an exceedingly excited state, I said : 
“* By-the-by, Dutton, you have promised to dine 
with me on some early day. Let it be next 
Tuesday. I shall have one or two bachelor 
friends, and we can give you a shake-down for 
the night.” 

“Next Tuesday?” said he quickly. “At 
what hour do you dine ?” 

““At six. Not a half-moment later.” 

“ Good ! I will be with you.” We then shook 
hands, and parted. 

The dinner would have been without interest 
to me, had not a note previously arrived from 
Mrs. Rivers, stating that she and Annie were 
again to sleep that night at Elsworthy’s. This 
promised results. 

James Dutton, who rode into town, was punc- 


tual, and, as always of late, flurried, excited, 


nervous—not, in fact, it appeared to me, precise- 
ly in his right mind. The dinner passed off as 
dinners usually do, and the after-proceedings 
went on very comfortably till about half-past 
nine o'clock, when Dutton’s perturbation, in- 
creased perhaps by the considerable quantity of 
wine he had swallowed, not drunk, became, it 
was apparent to every body, almost uncontroll- 
able. He rose—purposeless it seemed—sat 
down again—drew out his watch almost every 
minute, and answered remarks addressed to him 
in the wildest manner. The decisive moment 
was, I saw, arrived, and at a gesture of mine, 
Elsworthy, who was in my confidence, address- 
ed Dutton. ‘“ By the way, Dutton, about Mrs. 
Rivers and Annie. I forgot to tell you of it be- 
fore.” 

The restless man was on his feet in an in- 
stant, and glaring with fiery eagerness at the 
speaker. 

“What! what!” he cried with explosive 
quickness—“ what about Annie? Death and 
fury !—speak! will you?” 

“Don't alarm yourself, my good fellow. It’s 
nothing of consequence. You brought Annie 
and her governess, about an hour before I 
started,’to sleep at our house—” 

“* Yes—yes,”’ gasped Dutton, white as death, 
and every fibre of his body shaking with terri- 
ble dread. ‘* Yes—well, well, goon. Thunder 
and lightning! out with it, will you?” 

“Unfortunately, two female cousins arrived 
soon after you went away, and I was obliged to 
escort Annie and Mrs. Rivers home again.” A 
wild shriek—yell is perhaps the more appropri- 
ate expression—burst from the conscience and 
fear-stricken man. Another instant, and he 
had torn his watch from tlie fob, glanced at it 
with dilated eyes, dashed it on the table, and 
was rushing madly toward the door, vainly 
withstood by Elsworthy, who feared we had 
gone too far. 

“Out of the way!” screamed the madman. 
“ Let go, or I'll dash you to atoms!” Suiting 
the action to the threat, he hurled my brother- 
in-law against the wall with stunning force, 
and rushed on, shouting incoherently: “ My 
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horse! There istime yet! Tom Edwards, my 
horse !” 

Tom Edwards was luckily at hand, and al- 
though mightily surprised at the sudden uproar, 
which he attributed to Mr. Dutton being in 
drink, mechanically assisted to saddle, bridle, 
and bring out the roan mare ; and before I could 
reach the stables, Dutton’s foot was in the stir- 
rup. I shouted “ Stop,” as loudly as I could, 
but the excited horseman did not heed, perhaps 


‘not hear me: and away he went, at a tremen- 


dous speed, hatless, and his long gray-tinted 
hair streaming in the wind. It was absolutely 
necessary to follow. 1 therefore directed Els- 
worthy’s horse, a much swifter and more peace- 
ful animal than Dutton’s, to be brought out ; 
and as soon as I got into the high country road, 
I too dashed along at a rate much too headlong 
to be altogether pleasant. The evening was 
clear and bright, and I now and then caught a 
distant sight of Dutton, who was going at a 
frantic pace across the country, and putting his 
horse at leaps that no man in his senses would 
have attempted. I kept the high-road, and we 
had thus ridden about half an hour perhaps, 
when a bright flame about a mile distant, as the 
crow flies, shot suddenly forth, strongly relieved 
against a mass of dark wood just beyond it. I 
knew it to be Dutton’s house, even without the 
confirmation given by the frenzied shout which 
at the same moment arose on my left hand. It 
was from Dutton. His horse had been staked, 
in an effort to clear a high fence, and he was 
hurrying desperately along on foot. I tried to 
make him hear me, orto reach him, but found I 
could do neither : his own wild cries and impre- 
cations drowned my voice, and there were im- 
passable fences between the high-road and the 
fields across which he madly hasted. 

The flames were swift this time, and defied 
the efforts of the servants and husbandmen who 
had come to the rescue, to stay, much less to 
quell them. Eagerly as I rode, Dutton arrived 
before the blazing pile at nearly the same mo- 
ment as myself, and even as he fiercely struggled 
with two or three men, who strove by main force 
to prevent him from rushing into the flames, 
only to meet with certain death, the roof and 
floors of the building fell in with a sudden crash. 
He believed that all was over with the child, 
and again hurling forth the wild despairing cry 
I had twice before heard that evening, he fell 
down, as if smitten by lightning, upon the hard, 
frosty road. 

It was many days ere the unhappy, sinful 
man recovered his senses, many weeks before he 
was restored to hig accustomed health. Very 
cautiously had the inteiligence been communi- 
cated to him, that Annie had not met the ter- 
rible fave, the image of which had in essantly 
pursued him through his fevered dreams. He 
was a deeply grateful, and, I believe, a penitent 
and altogether changed man. He purchased, 
through my agency, a valuable farm in a distant 
county, in order to be out of the way, not only 
of Hamblin, on whom he settled two hundred a 





year, but of others, myself included, who knew 
or suspected him of the foul intention he had 
conceived against his son-in-law, and which, but 
for Mrs. Rivers, would, on the last occasion, 
have been in all probability successful, so cun- 
ningly had the evidence of circumstances been 
devised. ‘I have been,” said James Dutton to 
me at the last interview I had with him, “all 
my life an overweening, self-confident fool. At 
Romford, I boasted to you that my children 
should ally themselves with the landed gentry 
of the country, and see the result! The future, 
please God, shall find me in my duty—mindful 
only of that, and content, while so acting, with 
whatever shall befall me or mine.” 

Dutton continues to prosper in the world; 
Hamblin died several years ago of delirium tre- 
mens ; and Annie, I hear, will in all probability 
marry into the squirearchy of the country. All 
this is not perhaps what is called poetical justice, 
but my experience has been with the actual, not 
the ideal world. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—DErorTMENT 

ICHARD left us on the very next evening, tu 

begin his new career, and committed Ada to 
my charge with great love for her, and great trust 
in me. It touched me then to reflect, and it 
touches me now, more nearly, to remember (hav- 
ing what I have to tell) how they both thought 
of me, even at that engrossing time. I was a 
part of all their plans, for the present and the 
future. I was to write to Richard once a week, 
making my faithful report of Ada, who was to 
write te him every alternate day. I was to be 
informed, under his own hand, of all his labors 
and successes ; I was to observe how resolute and 
persevering he would be; I was to be Ada’s 
bridesmaid when they were married; I was to 
live with them afterward ; I was to keep all the 
keys of their house ; I was to be made happy for- 
ever and a day. 

“ And if the suit should make us rich, Esther 
—which it may, you know!” said Richard, to 
crown all. 

A shade crossed Ada’s face. 

“My dearest Ada,” asked Richard, pausing, 
“why not?” 

“Tt had better declare us poor at once,” said 
Ada. 

“OQ! I don’t know about that,” returned Rich- 
ard; ‘but at all events, it won’t declare any 
thing at once. It hasn't declared any thing in 
Heaven knows how many years.” 

“Too true,”’ said Ada. 

“Yes, but,” urged Richard, answering what 
her look suggested rather than her words, “the 
longer it goes on, dear cousin, the nearer it must 
be to a settlement one way or other. Now, is 
not that reasonable?” 

“ You know best, Richard. But I am afraid if 
we trust to it, it will make us unhappy.” 
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“ But, my Ada, we are not going to trust to 
it!” cried Richard, gayly. ‘‘ We know it better 
than to trust to it. We only say that if it should 
make us rich, we have no constitutional objection 
to being rich. The Court is, by solemn settle- 
ment of law, our grim old guardian, and we are 
to suppose that what it gives us (when it gives 
us any thing) is our right. It is not necessary to 
ouarrel with our right.” 

“No,” said Ada, “ but it may be better to for- 
get all about it.”’ 

“Well, welt!’ cried Richard, “then we will 
forget all about it! We consign the whole thing 
to oblivion. Dame Durden puts on her approv- 
ing face, and it’s done!’’ 

“‘ Dame Durden’s approving face,” said I, look- 
ing out of the box in which I was packing his 
books, “twas not very visible when you called it 
by that name; but it does approve, and she thinks 
you can’t do better.” 

So, Richard said there was an end of it—and 
immediately began, on no other foundation, to 
build as many castles in the air as would man 
the great wall of China. He went away in high 
spirits. Ada and I, prepared to miss him very 
much, commenced our quieter career. 

On our arrival in London, we had called with 
Mr. Jarndyce at Mrs. Jellyby’s, but had not been 
so fortunate as to find her at home. It appeared 
that she had gone somewhere, to a tea-drinking, 
and had taken Miss Jellyby with her. Besides 
the tea-drinking, there was to be some consider- 
able speech-making and letter-writing on the gen- 
eral merits of the cultivation of coffee, conjointly 
with natives, at the Settlement of Borrioboola 
Gha. All this involved, no doubt, sufficient ac- 
tive exercise of pen and ink, to make her daugh- 
ter's part in the proceedings, any thing but a 
holiday. 

It being, now, beyond the time appointed for 
Mrs. Jellyby’s return, we called again. She was 
in town, but not at home, having gone to Mile 
End, directly after breakfast, on some Borrigboo- 
lan business, arising out of a Society called the 
East London Branch Aid Ramification. As I 
had not seen Peepy on the occasion of our last 
call (when he was not to be found any where, 
and when the cook rather thought he must have 
strolled away with the dustman’s cart) I now in- 
quired for him again. The oyster shells he had 
been building a house with, were still in the pas- 
sage, but he was nowhere discoverable, and the 
cook supposed that he had “‘ gone after the sheep.”’ 
When we repeated, with some surprise, ‘ The 
sheep ?”’ she said, O yes, on market days he 
sometimes followed them quite out of town, and 
came back in such a state as never was! 

I was sitting at the window with my Guardian, 
on the following morning, and Ada was busy 
writing—of course to Richard—when Miss Jelly- 
by was announced, and entered, leading the iden- 
tical Peepy, whom she had made some endeavors 
to render presentable, by wiping the dirt into cor- 
ners of his face and hands, and making his hair 
very wet, and then violently frizzling it with her 





fingers. Every thing the dear child wore, was 
either too large for him or too small. Among his 
other contradictory decorations he had the hat of 
a Bishop, and the little gloves of a baby. His 
hoots were, on a small scale, the boots of a plow- 
man: while his legs, so crossed and recrossed 
with scratches that they looked like maps, were 
bare, below a very short pair of plaid drawers, 
finished off with two frills of perfectly different 
patterns. The deficient buttons on his plaid 
frock had evidently been supplied from one of 
Mr. Jellyby’s coats, they were so extremely brazen 
and so much too large. Most extraordinary speci- 
mens of needlework appeared on several parts of 
his dress, where it had been hastily mended; and 
I recognized the same hand on Miss Jellyby’s. 
She was, however, unaccountably improved in 
her appearance, and looked very pretty. She was 
conscious of poor little Peepy being but a failure, 
after all her trouble, and she showed it as she 
came in, by the way in which she glanced, first 
at him, and then at us. 

“O dear me!’’ said my Guardian, “ Due 
East!” 

Ada and I gave her a cordial welcome, and 
presented her to Mr. Jarndyce; to whom she 
said, as she sat down: 

‘*Ma’s compliments, and she hopes you'll ex 
cuse her, because she’s correcting proofs of the 
plan. She’s going to put out five thousand new 
circulars, and she knows you'll be interested to 
hear that. I have brought one of them with me. 
Ma’s compliments.”” With which she presented 
it sulkily enough. 

“Thank you,” said my Guardian. “I am 
much obliged to Mrs. Jellyby. Odearme! This 
is a very trying wind!” ’ 

We were busy with Peepy ; taking off his cleri- 
cal hat; asking him if he remembered us; and 
so on. Peepy retired behind his elbow at first, 
but relented at the sight of sponge-cake, and al- 
lowed me to take him on my lap, where he sat 
munching quietly. Mr. Jarndyce then withdraw- 
ing into the temporary Growlery, Miss Jellyby 
opened a conversation with her usual abrupt- 
ness. 

“We are going on just as bad as ever in 
Thavies Inn,” said she. “I have no peace of 
my life. Talk of Africa! I couldn’t be worse 
off if I was a what’s-his-name-man and a 
brother!” 

I tried to say something soothing. 

“QO, it’s of no use, Miss Summerson,” exclaim- 
ed Miss Jellyby, “‘ though I thank you for the 
kind intention all the same. I know how I am 
used, and I am not to be talked over. You 
wouldn’t be talked over, if you were used so. 
Peepy, go and play at Wild Beasts under the 
piano !” 

“] shan’t!” said Peepy. 

“Very well, you ungrateful, naughty, hard- 
hearted boy!” returned Miss Jellyby, with tears 
in her eyes. “I'll never take pains to dress you 
any more.” 





“Yes, I will go, Caddy!’ cried Peepy, whe 
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was really a good child, and who was so moved 
by his sister’s vexation that he went at once. 

“Tt seems a little thing to cry about,’’ said 
poor Miss Jellyby, apologetically, ‘‘ but I am quite 
worn out. I was directing the new circulars till 
two this morning. I detest the whole thing so, 
that that alone makes my head ache till I can’t 
see out of my eyes. And look at that poor un- 
fortunate child. Was there ever such a fright as 
he is!”’ 

Peepy, happily unconscious of the defects in 
his appearance, sat on the carpet behind one of 
the legs of the piano, looking calmly out of his 
den at us, while he ate his cake. 

‘“] have sent him to the other end of the room,” 
observed Miss Jellyby, drawing her chair nearer 
ours, “‘ because I don’t want him to hear the con- 
versation. Those little things are so sharp! I 
was going to say, we reaily are going on worse 
than ever. Pa will be a bankrupt before long, 
and then I hope Ma will be satisfied. There'll 
be nobody but Ma to thank for it.”’ 

We said we hoped Mr. Jellyby’s affairs were 
not in so bad a state as that. 

“Tt’s of no use hoping, though it’s very kind 
of you!” returned Miss Jellyby, shaking her 
head. “Pa told me, only yesterday morning 
(and dreadfully unhappy he is), that he couldn’t 
weather the storm. I should be surprised if he 
could. When all our tradesmen send into our 
house any stuff they like, and the servants do 
what they like with it, and I have no time to im- 
prove things if I knew how, and Ma don’t care 


about any thing, I should like to make out how 


Pa is to weather the storm. I declare if I was 
Pa, I’d run away!” 

“My dear!”’ said 1, smiling. ‘ Your papa, no 
doubt, considers his family.’ 

“O yes, his family is all very fine, Miss Sum- 
merson,”’ replied Miss Jellyby ; ‘‘ but what com- 
fort is his family to him? His family is nothing 
but bills, dirt, waste, noise, tumbles down stairs, 
confusion, and wretchedness. His scrambling 
home, from week’s-end to week’s-end, is like one 
great washing-day—-only nothing’s washed !”’ 

Miss Jellyby tapped her foot upon the floor, 
and wiped her eyes. 

“‘T am sure! pity Pa to that degree,”’ she said, 
“and am so angry with Ma, that I can’t find 
words to express myself! However, I am not 
going to bear it, I am determined. I won’t bea 
slave all my life, and I won’t submit to be pro- 
posed to by Mr. Quale. A pretty thing, indeed, 
to marry a Philanthropist! As if I hadn’t had 
enough of that/”’ said poor Miss Jellyby. 

I must confess that I could not help feeling 
rather angry with Mrs. Jeilyby, myself; seeing 
and hearing this neglected girl, and knowing how 
much of bitterly satirical truth there was in what 
she said. 

“Tf it wasn’t that we had been intimate when 
you stopped at our house,” pursued Miss Jellyby, 
“T should have been ashamed to come here to- 
day, for I know what a figure I must seem to you 
two. But, as it is, ] made up my mind to call: 





especially as I am not likely to see you again, the 
next time you come to town.” 

She said this with such great significance that 
Ada and I glanced at one another, foreseeing 
something more. 

“No!” said Miss Jellyby, shaking her head. 
‘Not at all likely! I know I may trust you two. 
I am sure you won’t betray me. I am engaged.’ 

“ Without their knowledge at home ?”’ said }. 

“Why, good gracious me, Miss Summerson,”’ 
she returned, justifying herself in a fretful but not 
angry manner, “ how can it be otherwise? You 
know what Ma is—and I needn't make poor Pa 
more miserable by telling him.” 

“But would it not be adding to his unhappi- 
ness, to marry without his knowledge or consent, 
my dear ?”’ said I. 

“No,” said Miss Jellyby, softening. “I hope 
not. I should try to make him happy and com- 
fortable when he came to see me; and Peepy and 
the others should take it in turns to come and 
stay with me; and they should have some care 
taken of them, then.” 

There was a good deal of affection in poor 
Caddy. She softened more and more while say- 
ing this, and cried so much over the unwonted 
little home-picture she had raised in her mind, 
that Peepy, in his cave under the piano, was 
touched, and turned himself over on his back with 
loud lamentations. It was not until I had 
brought him to kiss his sister, and had restored 
him to his place in my lap, and had shown him 
that Caddy was laughing (she laughed expressly 
for the purpose), that we could recall his peace 
of mind; even then, it was for some time condi- 
tional on his taking us in turns by the chin, and 
smoothing our faces all over with his hand. At 
last, as his spirits were not yet equal to the piano, 
we put him on a chair to look out of window; anu 
Miss Jellyby, holding him by one leg, resumco 
her confidence. 

“Tt began in your coming to our house,” she 
said. 

We naturally asked how? 

*] felt ] was so awkward,” she replied, “ that 
I made up my mind to be improved in that re- 
spect, at all events, and to learn to dance. I told 
Ma I was ashamed of myself, and I must be 
taught to dance. Ma looked at me in that pro- 
voking way of hers, as if I wasn’t in sight ; but. 
I was quite determined to be taught to dance, 
and so I went to Mr. Turveydrop’s Academy in 
Newman Street.” 

** And was it there, my dear ” | began 

“Yes, it was there,” said Caddy, “and T am 
engaged to Mr. Turveydrop. There are two Mr. 
Turveydrops, father and son. My Mr. Turvey- 
drop is the son, of course. I only wish I had 
been better brought up, and was likely to make 
him a better wife; for I am very fond of him.” 

“T am sorry to hear this,’ said I, “I must 
confess.” 

*] don’t know why you should be sorry,” she 
retorted, a little anxiously, ‘ but I am engaged 


| to Mr. Turveydrop, whether or no, and he is very 








fond of me. It’s a secret as yet, even on his | 
side, because old Mr. Turveydrop has a share in 
the connection, and it might break his heart, or 
give him some other shock, if he was told of it 
abruptly. Old Mr. Turveydrop is a very gentle- 
man!y man, indeed—very gentlemanly.” 

“* Does his wife know of it ?”’ asked Ada. 

“Old Mr. Turveydrop’s wife, Miss Clare ?”’ re- 
turned Miss Jellyby, opening her eyes. “‘ There’s | 
no such person. He is a widower.” 

We were here interrupted by Peepy, whose leg 
had undergone so much on account of his sister’s | 
unconsciously jerking it, like a bell-rope, when- | 
ever she was emphatic, that the afflicted child | 
now bemoaned his sufferings with a very low- | 
spirited noise. As he appealed to me for com- | 
passion, and as I was only a listener, I undertook 
to hold him. Miss Jellyby proceeded, after beg- 
ging Peepy’s pardon with a kiss, and assuring 
him that she hadn’t meant to do it. 

“That's the state of the case,” said Caddy. 
“Tf I ever blame myself, I still think it’s Ma’s 
fault. We are to be married whenever we can, 
and then I shall go to Pa at the office, and write 
to Ma. It won’t much agitate Ma: I am only 
pen and ink to her. One great comfort is,”’ said 
Caddy, with a sob, ‘that I shall never hear of 
Africa after | am married. Young Mr. Turvey- 
drop hates it for my sake ; and if old Mr. Turvey- 
drop knows there is such a place, it’s as much as 
he does.”’ 

“It was he who was very gentlemanly, I 
think?” said I. 

“Very gentlemanly, indeed,”’ said Caddy. 
“He is celebrated, almost every where, for his 
Deportment.”’ 

“ Does he teach ?” asked Ada. 

“No, he don’t teach any thing in particular,”’ re- 
plied Caddy. ‘‘ But his Deportment is beautiful.” | 

Caddy went on to say, with considerable hes- | 
itation and reluctance, that there was one thing 
more she wished us to know, and felt we ought | 
to know, and which, she hoped, would not offend 
us. It was, that she had improved her acquaint- 
ance with Miss Flite, the little crazy old lady; | 
and that she frequently went there early in the 
morning, and met her lover for a few minutes | 
before breakfast—only for a few minutes. “ TJ) 
go there, at other times,” said Caddy, “ but | 
Prince does not come then. Young Mr. Turvey- | 
drop’s name is Prince; I wish it wasn’t, because | 
it sounds like a dog, but of course he didn’t | 
christen himself. Old Mr. Turveydrop had him | 
christened Prince, in remembrance of the Prince | 
Regent. Old Mr. Turveydrop adored the Prince 
Regent on account of his Deportment. I hope 
you won’t think the worse of me for having 
made these little appointments at Miss Flite’s, 
where | first went with you; because I like the 
poor thing for her own sake, and I believe she 
likes me. If you could see young Mr. Turvey- | 
drop, 1 am sure you would think well of him— 
at least, 1 am sure you couldn’t possibly think 
any ill of him. I am going there now, for my | 
lesson. I couldn’t ask you to go with me, Miss 
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Summerson ; but if you would,” said Caddy, 
who had said al! this, earnestly and tremblingly, 
“T should be very glad—very glad.”’ 

It happened that we had arranged with my 
Guardian to go to Miss Flite’s that day. We 
had told him of our former visit, and our account 
had interested him; but something had always 
happened to prevent our going there again. As 
I trusted that I might have sufficient influence 
with Miss Jellyby to prevent her taking any very 
rash step, if I fully accepted the confidence she 
was so willing to place in me, poor girl, I pro- 
posed that she, and 1, and Peepy, should go to 
the Academy, and afterward meet my guardian 
and Ada at Miss Flite’s—whose name I now 
learnt for the first time. This was on condition 
that Miss Jellyby and Peepy should come back 


| with us to dinner. The last article of the agree- 


ment being joyfully acceded to by both, we 
smartened Peepy up a little, with the assistance 
of a few pins, some soap and water, and a hair- 
brush ; and went out: bending our steps toward 
Newman Street, which was very near. 

I found the academy established in a suffi- 
ciently dingy house at the corner of an arch-way, 
with busts in all the staircase windows. In the 
same house there were also established, as | 
gathered from the plates on the door, a drawing- 
master, a coal-merchant (there was, certainly, 
no room for his coals), and a lithographic artist. 
On the plate which, in size and situation, took 
precedence of all the rest, 1 read, Mr. Turvey- 
prop. The door was open, and the hall was 


| blocked up by a grand piano, a harp, and several 


other musical instruments in cases, all in pro- 


| gress of removal, and all looking rakish in the 
| daylight. 


Miss Jellyby informed me that the 
academy had been lent, last night, for a concert. 

We went up-stairs—it had been quite a fine 
house once, when it was any body’s business to 
keep it clean and fresh, and nobody's business to 
smoke in it all day—and into Mr. Turveydrop's 
great room, which was built out into a mews at 
It was 
a bare, resounding room, smelling of stables ; 
with cane forms along the walls; and the walls 


| ornamented at regular intervals with painted 


lyres, and little cut-glass branches for candles, 
which seemed to be shedding their old-fashioned 
drops as other branches might shed autumn 
leaves. Several young lady pupils, ranging from 
thirteen or fourteen years of age to two or three and 
twenty, were assembled ; and I was looking among 
them for their instructor, when Caddy, pinching 
my arm, repeated the ceremony of introduction. 
‘‘ Miss Summerson, Mr. Prince Turveydrop !”’ 

I courtesied to a little blue-eyed fair man of 
youthful appearance, with flaxen hair parted in 


| the middle, and curling at the ends all round his 
| head. He had a little fiddle, which we used to 


call at school a kit, under his left arm, and its 
little bow in the same hand. His little dancing- 
shoes were particularly diminutive, and he had 
a little innocent, feminine manner, which not 
only appealed to me in an amiable way, but 
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made this singular effect upon me: that I re- 
ceived the impression that he was like his mother, 
and that his mother had not been much consid- 
ered or well used. 

“1 am very happy to see Miss Jellyby’s 
friend,”’ he said, bowing low to me. “I began 
to fear,’’ with timid tenderness, “ as it was past 
the usual time, that Miss Jellyby was not coming.” 

“T beg you will have the goodness to attribute 
that to me, who have detained her, and to re- 
‘eive my excuses, sir,” said I. 

“O dear!’’ said he. 

“ And pray,”’ I entreated, “do not allow me 
to be the cause of any more delay.”’ 

With that apology I withdrew to a seat be- 
tween Peepy (who, being well used to it, had 
already climbed into a corner-place), and an old 
lady of a censorious countenance, whose two 
nieces were in the class, and who was very in- 
dignant with Peepy’s boots. 
then tinkled the strings of his kit with his fingers, 
and the young ladies stood up to dance. Just 
then, there appeared from a side-door, old Mr. 
Turveydrop, in the full lustre of his Deportment. 

He was a fat old gentleman with a false com- 
plexion, false teeth, false whiskers, and a wig. 
He had a fur collar, and he had a padded breast 
to his coat, which only wanted a star or a broad 
blue ribbon to be complete. He was pinched in 
and swelled out, and got up, and strapped down, 
as much as he could possibly bear. He had 
such a neck-cloth on (puffing his very eyes out 
of their natural shape), and his chin and even 
his ears so sunk into it, that it seemed as though 
he must inevitably double up, if it were cast 
He had, under his arm, a hat of great 
size and weight, shelving downward from the 
crown to the brim; and in his hand a pair of 
white gloves, with which he flapped it, as he stood 
poised on one leg, in a high-shouldered, round- 
elbowed state of elegance not to be surpassed. 
He had a cane, he had an eye-glass, he had a 
snuff-box, he had rings, he had wristbands, he 
had every thing but any touch of nature; he was 
not like youth, he was not like age, he was like 
nothing in the worid but a model of Deportment. 

“Father! A visitor. Miss Jellyby’s friend, 
Miss Summerson.”’ 

“ Distinguished,’ said Mr. Turveydrop, “ by 
Miss Summerson’s presence.”” As he bowed to 
me in that tight state, I almost believed I saw 
creases come into the whites of his eyes. 

“My father,” said the son, aside to me, with 
quite an affecting belief in him, “is a celebrated 
character. My father is greatly admired.” 

“Go on, Prince! Go on!” said Mr. Turvey- 
drop, standing with his back to the fire, and 
waving his gloves condescendingly. “Go on, 
iny son !”” 

At this command, or by this gracious permis- 
sion, the lesson went on. Prince Turveydrop, 
sometimes, played the kit, dancing; sometimes 
played the piano, standing ; sometimes hummed 
the tune with what little breath he could spare, 
while he set a pupil right; always conscientious- 


loose. 


Prince Turveydrop | 


ly moved with the least proficient through every 
step and every part of the figure; and never 
rested for an instant. His distinguished father 
did nothing whatever, but stand before the fire, 
a model of Deportment. 

** And he never does any thing else,’’ said the 
old lady of the censorious countenance. “ Yet, 
would you believe that it’s his name on the door- 
plate ?” 

“His son’s name is the same, you know,” 
said I. 

“He wouldn't let his son have any name, if 
he could take it from him,” réfirned the old 
lady. ‘ Look at the son’s dress!” It certainly 
was plain-—threadbare—almost shabby. “ Yet 
the father must be garnished and tricked out,” 
| said the old lady, “ because of his Deportment. 
| ’ddeporthim! Transport him would be better !”’ 
I felt curious to know more, concerning this 
person. I asked, ‘“ Does he give lessons in De- 
portment, now ?” 

* Now!” returned the old lady, shortly. “‘ Never 
did.” 

After a moment’s consideration, I suggested 
that perhaps fencing had been his accomplish- 
ment. 

“T don’t believe he can fence at all, ma’am,” 
| said the old lady. 
| I looked surprised and inquisitive. The old 
| lady, becoming more and more incensed against 
the Master of Deportment as she dwe!t upon the 
subject, gave me some particulars of his career, 
with strong assurances that they were mildly 
stated. 

He had married a meek little dancing-mistress, 
with a tolerable connection (having never in his 
life before done any thing but deport himself), 
and had worked her to death, or had, at the 
best, suffered her to work herself to death, to 
maintain him in those expenses which were in- 
dispensable to his position. At once to exhibit 
his Deportment to the best models, and to keep 
the best models constantly before himself, he had 
found it necessary to frequent all public places 
of fashionable and lounging resort; to be seen 
at Brighton and elsewhere at fashionable times , 
and to lead an idle life in the very best clothes. 
To enable him to do this, the affectionate little 
dancing-mistress had toiled and labored, and 
would have toiled and labored to that hour, if 
her strength had lasted so long. For, the main- 
spring of the story was, that, in spite of the 
man’s absorbing selfishness, his wife (overpow- 
ered by his Deportment) had, to the last, believed 
in him, and had, on her death-bed in the most 
moving terms, confided him to their son as one 
who had an inextinguishable claim upon him, 
and whom he could never regard with too much 
pride and deference. The son, inheriting his 
mother’s belief, and having the Deportment al- 
ways before him, had lived and grown in the 
same faith, and now, at thirty years of age, 
worked for his father twelve hours a day, and 
looked up to him with veneration on the old 
imaginary pinnacle. 
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‘The airs the fellow gives himself!’ said my | 
informant, shaking her head at old Mr. Turvey- | 
drop with speechless indignation, as he drew on | 
his tight gloves; of course unconscious of the | 
homage she was rendering. ‘“ He fully believes | 
he is one of the aristocracy! And he is so con- | 
descending to the son he so egregiously deludes, | 
that you might suppose him the most virtuous | 
of parents. ©!” said the old lady, apostrophiz- 
ing him with infinite vehemence, ‘I could bite 
you!” 

I could not help being amused, though I heard 
the old lady ont with feelings of real concern. 
It was difficult to doubt her, with the father and 
son before me. What I might have thought of 
them without the old lady’s account, or what I 
might have thought of the old lady’s account 
without them, I can not say. There was a fit- 
ness of things in the whole that carried convic- 
tion with it. 

My eyes were yet wandering, from young Mr. 
Turveydrop working so hard to old Mr. Turvey- 
drop deporting himself so beautifully, when the 
latter came ambling up to me, and entered into 
conversation. 

He asked me, first of all, whether I conferred 
a charm and a distinction on London by residing | 
in it? I did not think it necessary to reply that 


I was perfectly aware I should not do that, in any 
case, but merely told him where I did reside. 

““A lady so graceful and accomplished,”’ he 
said, kissing his right glove, and afterward ex- 
tending it toward the pupils, “ will look leniently 


on the deficiencies here. 
ish—polish—polish !”’ 

He sat down beside me; taking some pains to 
sit on the form, I thought, in imitation of the 
print of his illustrious model on the safa. And 
really he did look very like it. 

*To polish—polish—polish !”’ he repeated, 
taking a pinch of snuff, and gently fluttering his 
fingers. ‘* But we are not—if I may say so, to 
one formed to be graceful both by Nature and 
Art ;”’ with the high-shouldered bow, which it 
seemed impossible for him to make without lift- 
ing up his eyebrows and shutting his eyes—“ we 
are not what we used to be in point of Deport- 
ment.” 

“ Are we not, sir ?” said I. 

“ We have degenerated,” he returned, shaking 
his head, which he could do, to a very limited 
extent, in his cravat. ‘A leveling age is not 
favorable to Deportment. It develops vulgarity. 
Perhaps I speak with some little partiality. It 
may not be for me to say that I have been called, 
for some years now, Gentleman Turveydrop; or 
that His Royal Highness the Prince Regent did 
me the honor to inquire, on my removing my hat 
as he drove out of the Pavilion at Brighton (that 
fine building), ‘Who is he? Who the Devil is 
he? Why don’t I know him? Why hasn’t he 
thirty thousand a year?’ But these are little 
matters of anecdote—the general property, ma’am 
—still repeated, occasionally among the upper 


We do our best to pol- 


| no—no! 





classes.” 


** Indeed ?”’ said I. 

He replied with the high-shouldered bow. 
‘Where what is left among us of Deportment,” 
he added, “still lingers. England—alas, my 
country !—has degenerated very much, and is 
degenerating every day. She has not many gen- 
tlemen left. Wearefew. I see nothing to suc 
ceed us, but a race of weavers.” 

“One might hope that the race of gentlemen 


| would be perpetuated here,” said I. 


“You are very good,” he smiled, with the high- 
shouldered bow again. ‘You flatter me. But, 
I have never been able to imbue my 
poor boy with that part of his art. Heaven for- 
bid that I should disparage my dear child, but 
he has—no Deportment.”’ 

‘‘He appears to be an excellent master,”’ I ob- 
served. 

“Understand me, my dear madam, he is an 
excellent master. All that can be acquired, he 
has acquired. All that can be imparted, he can 
impart. But there are things’’—he took anothei 
pinch of snuff and made the bow again, as if t 
add, “this kind of thing, for instance.” 

I glanced toward the centre of the room, where 
Miss Jellyby’s lover, now engaged with single 
pupils, was undergoing greater drudgery than ever. 

‘My amiable child,’’ murmured Mr. Turvey- 
drop, adjusting his cravat. 

‘* Your son is indefatigable,” said I. 

“Tt is my reward,” said Mr. Turveydrop, “ to 
hear you say so. In some respects, he treads in 
the footsteps of his sainted mother. She was a 
devoted creature. But Wooman, lovely Woo- 
man,” said Mr. Turveydrop, with very disagree- 
able gallantry, ‘‘ what a sex you are !”’ 

I rose and joined Miss Jellyby, who was, by 
this time, putting on her bonnet. The time al- 
lotted to a lesson having fully elapsed, there was 
a general putting on of bonnets. When Miss 
Jellyby and the unfortunate Prince found an op- 
portunity to become betrothed I don’t know, but 
they certainly found none, on this occasion, to 
exchange a dozen words. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Turveydrop benignly to 
his son, ‘‘do you know the hour ?”’ 

‘““No, father.’”” The son had no watch. The 
father had a handsome gold one, which he pulled 
out, with an air that was an example to man- 
kind. 

“ My son,” said he, “it’s two o'clock. 
lect your school at Kensington at three.” 

“That’s time enough for me, father,” said 
Prince. ‘I can take a morsel of dinner, stand- 
ing, and be off.” 

“My dear boy,” returned his father, “you 
must be very quick. You will find the cold mut- 
ton on the table.”’ 

“Thank you, father. Are you off now, father?” 

“Yes, my dear. I suppose,” said Mr. Turvey- 
drop, shutting his eyes and lifting up his shoul- 
ders, with modest consciousness, “that I must 
show myself, as usual, about town.” 

“You had better dine out comfortably, some- 
where,” said his son. 


Recol- 
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‘“* My dear child, I intend to. I shall take my 


‘There's another thing I want to tell you, 


, little meal, I think, at the French house, in the | now we are alone,’’ continued Caddy, “‘ which I 


Opera Colonnade.” 

“That's right. Good-by, father !’’ said Prince, 
shaking hands. 

*Good-by, my son. Bless you!” 

Mr. Turveydrop said this in quite a pious man- 
ner, and it seemed to do his son good; who, in 
parting from him, was so pleased with him, so 
dutiful to him, and so proud of him, that I al- 
most felt as if it were an unkindness to the 
younger man not to be able to believe implicitly 
in the elder. The few moments that were occu- 
pied by Prince in taking leave of us (and partic- 
ularly of one of us, as I saw, being in the secret), 
enhanced my favorable impression of his almost 
childish character. I felt a liking for him, and a 
compassiun for him, as he put his little kit in his 
pocket—and with it his desire to stay a little 
while with Caddy—and went away good-humor- 
edly to his cold mutton and his school at Ken- 
sington, that made me scarcely less irate with 
his father than the censorious old lady. 

The father opened the room door for us, and 
bowed us out, in a manner, I must acknowledge, 
worthy of his shining original. In the same 
style he presently passed us on the other side of 
the street, on his way to the aristocratic part of 
the town, where he was going to show himself 


among the few other gentlemen left. For some 


moments, I was so lost in reconsidering what I 
had heard and seen in Newman Street, that I was 
quite unable to talk to Caddy, or even to fix my 


attention on what she said to me; especially, 
when I began to inquire in my mind whether 


there were, or ever had been, any other gentle- | 


men, not in the dancing profession, who lived 
and founded a reputation entirely on their De- 
portment. This became so bewildering, and sug- 
gested the possibility of so many Mr. Turvey- 
drops, that I said, “‘ Esther, you must make up 
your mind to abandon this subject altogether, 
and attend to Caddy.”’ I accordingly did so, and 
we chatted all the rest of the way to Lincoln’s Inn. 

Caddy told me that her lover’s education had 
been so neglected, that it was not always easy to 
read his notes. She said, if he were not so anx- 
ious about his spelling, and took less pains to 
make it clear, he would do better; but he put so 
many unnecessary letters into short words, that 


they sometimes quite lost their English appear- | 


ance. “He does it with the best intentions,” 


observed Caddy, “but it hasn’t the effect he | 


means, poor fellow!’’ Caddy then went on to 


reason, how could he be expected to be ascholar, | 


when he had passed his whole life in the danc- 
ing-school, and had done nothing but teach and 
fag, fag and teach, morning, noon, and night! 
And what did it matter ? She could write let- 
ters enough for both, as she knew to her cost, 
and it was far better for him to be amiable than 
learned. Besides, it’s not as if Iwas an accom- 
plished girl who had any right to give herself 
airs,” said Caddy. ‘I know little enough, I am 
sure, thanks to Ma!” 


should not have liked to mention unless you had 
seen Prince, Miss Summerson. You know what 
a house ours is. It’s of no use my trying to learn 
any thing that it would be useful for Prince’s wife 
| to know, in our house. We live in such a state 
| of muddle that it’s impossible, and I have only 
| been more disheartened whenever I have tried. 
So, I get a little practice with—who do you 
think? Poor Miss Flite! Early in the morn- 
ing, I help her to tidy her room, and clean her 
birds; and I make her cup of coffee for her (of 
course she taught me), and I have learnt to 
make it so well that Prince says it’s the very 
best coffee he ever tasted, and would quite de- 
light old Mr. Turveydrop, who is very particular 
indeed about his coffee. I can make little pud- 
dings too; and I know how to buy neck of mut- 
ton, and tea, and sugar, and butter, and a good 
many housekeeping things. i am not clever at 
my needle, yet,” said Caddy, glancing at the re- 
pairs on Peepy’s frock, “‘but perhaps I shall 
improve. And since I have been engaged to 
Prince, and have been doing all this, I have felt 
better-tempered, I hope, and more forgiving to 
Ma. It rather put me out, at first this morning, 
to see you and Miss Clare looking so neat and 
pretty, and to feel ashamed of Peepy and myself 
too; but on the whole, I hope I am better-tem 
pered than I was, and more forgiving to Ma.” 
The poor girl, trying so hard, said it from her 
heart, and touched mine. ‘ Caddy, my love,”’ 
I replied, ‘1 begin to have a great affection for 
|you, and I hope we shall become friends.” 
“Oh, do you ?” cried Caddy ; “ how happy that 
would make me!’’ ‘“ My dear Caddy,” said I, 
“let us be friends from this time, and let us 
often have a chat about these matters, and try 
to find the right way through them.” Caddy 
was overjoyed. I said every thing I could, inmy 
old-fashioned way, to comfort and encourage 
her; and I would not have objected to old Mr. 
Turveydrop, tlrat day, for any smaller considera- 
tion than a settlement on his daughter-in-law. 
By this time, we were come to Mr. Krook’s, 
whose private door stood open. There was a 
bill, pasted on the door-post, announcing a room 
to let on the second floor. It reminded Caddy to 
tell me as we proceeded up-stairs, that there 
| had been a sudden death there, and an inquest; 
| and that our little friend had been ill of the 
| fright. The door and window of the vacant 
room being open, we looked in. It was the 
room with the dark door, to which Miss Flite 
had secretly directed my attention when I was 
last in the house. A sad and desolate place it 
was ; a gloomy, sorrowful place, that gave me a 
strange sensation of mournfulness and even dread. 
“ You look pale,” said Caddy, when we came out, 
“ and cold !”’ I felt as if the room had chilled me. 
We had walked slowly, while we were talk- 
ing ; and my Guardian and Ada were here before 
us. We found them in Miss Flite’s garret. 
They were locking at the birds, while a medical 
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gentleman who was so good as to attend Miss 
Flite with much solicitude and compassion, spoke 
with her cheerfully by the fire. 

“] have finished my professional visit,’’ he 
said, coming forward. ‘ Miss Flite is much bet- 
ter, and may appear in court (as her mind is set 
upon it) to-morrow. She has been greatly miss- 
ed there, I understand.” 

Miss Flite received the compliment with com- 
placency, and dropped a general courtesy to us. 

“Honored, indeed,” said she, “‘ by another 
visit from the Wards in Jarndyce! Ve-ry hap- 
py to receive Jarndyce of Bleak House beneath 
my humble roof!’ with a special courtesy. 
“* Fitz-Jarndyce, my dear;” she had bestowed 
that name on Caddy, it appeared, and always 
called her by it; “a double welcome !” 

“ Has she been very ill ?’”’ asked Mr. Jarndyce 
of the gentleman whom we had found in attend- 
ance on her. She answered for herself directly, 
though he had put the question in a whisper. 

“ O, decidedly unwell! O, very unwell indeed,” 
she said, confidentially. ‘‘ Not pain, you know 
—trouble. Not bodily so much as nervous, nerv- 
ous! The truth is,” in a subdued voice and 
trembling, “‘we have had death here. There 
was poison in the house. I am very susceptible 
to such horrid things. It frightened me. Only 


Mr. Woodcourt knows how much. My physi- 
cian, Mr. Woodcourt!’’ with great stateliness. 
“The Wards in Jarndyce—Jarndyce of Bleak 
House—Fitz-Jarndyce !”’ 

“ Miss Flite,”’ said Mr. Woodcourt, in a grave, 


kind voice as if he were appealing to her while 
speaking to us; and laying his hand gently on 
her arm; ‘ Miss Flite describes her illness with 
her usual accuracy. She was alarmed by an oc- 
currence in the house which might have alarmed 
a stronger person, and was made ill by the dis- 
tress and agitation. She brought me here in the 
first hurry of the discovery, though too late for 
me to be of any use to the unfortunate man. I 
have compensated myself for that disappoint- 
ment by coming here since, and being of small 
use to her.” 

“ The kindest physician in the college,”’ whis- 
pered Miss Flite to me. “I expect a Judg- 
ment. On the day of Judgment. And shall 
then confer estates.” 

“She will be as well, in a day or two,”’ said 
Mr. Woodcourt, looking at her with an observant 
smile, ‘“‘as she ever will be. In other words, 
quite well, of course. Have you heard of her 
good fortune ?”” 

“Most extraordinary !’’ said Miss Flite, smil- 
ing brightly. “* You never heard of such a thing, 
my dear! Every Saturday, Conversation Kenge, 
or Guppy (clerk to Conversation K.), places in 
my hand a paper of shillings. Shillings. I as- 
sure you! Always the same number in the 
paper. Always one for every day in the week. 
Now you know, really! So well-timed, is it 
not? Ye-es! From whence do these papers 
come, you say? That is the great question. 
Naturally. Shall I tell you what J think? J 


” 





think,” said Miss Flite, drawing herself back 
with a very shrewd look, and shaking her right 
forefinger in a most significant manner, “ that 
the Lord Chancellor, aware of the length of time 
during which the Great Seal has been open (for 
it has been open a long time!) forwards them 
Until the Judgment I expect, is given. Now 
that’s very creditable, you know. To confess in 
that way that he is a little slow for human life. 
So delicate! Attending Court the other day—] 
attend it regularly—with my documents—I tax- 
ed him with it, and he almost confessed. That 
is, I smiled at him from my bench, and he smiled 
at me from his bench. But it’s great good for- 
tune, is it not? And Fitz-Jarndyce lays the 
money out for me to great advantage. O, ] 
assure you to the greatest advantage !”’ 

I congratulated her (as she addressed herself 
to me) upon this fortunate addition to her in- 
come, and wished her a long continuance of it. 
I did not speculate upon the source from which 
it came, or wonder whose humanity was so con- 
siderate. My Guardian stood before me, contem- 
plating the birds, and I had no need tu look be- 
yond him. : 

“And what do you call these little fellows, 
ma’am ?”’ said he in his pleasant voice. “Have 
they any names ?” 

“T can answer for Miss Flite that they have,” 
said 1, “for she promised to tell us what they 
were. Ada remembers ?” 

Ada remembered very well. 

“Did 1?” said Miss Flite—“ Who’s that at 
my door? What are you listening at my door 
for, Krook ?” 

The old man of the house, pushing it open 
before him, appeared there with his fur-cap in 
his hand, and his cat at his heels. 

“ T warn’t listening, Miss Flite,” he said. ‘1 
was going to give a rap with my knuckles, only 
you’re so quick !” 

“Make your cat godown. Drive her away !”’ 
the old lady angrily exclaimed. 

“Bah, bah!—There ain’t no danger, gentle- 
folks,’ said Mr. Krook, looking slowly and sharp 
ly from one to another, until he had looked at all 
of us; “she'd never offer at the birds when | 
was here, unless I told her to do it.” 

“You will excuse my landlord,” said the old 
lady with a dignified air. “M, quite M! What 
do you want, Krook, when I have company ?” 

“Hi!” said the old man. ‘“10u know I am 
the Chancellor.” 

“Well?” returned Miss Flite. 
that?” 

“ For the Chancellor,” said the old man, with 
a chuckle, “ not to be acquainted with a Jarn- 
dyce is queer, ain’t it, Miss Flite? Mightn’t I 
take the liberty ?—Your servant, sir. I know 
Jarndyce and Jarndyce a’most as well as you do, 
sir. Iknowed old Squire Tom, sir. Ineverto my 
knowledge see you afore though, not even in court 
Yet, I go there a mortal sight of times in the course 
of the year, taking one day with another.” 

“T never go there,” said Mr. Jarndyce (which 
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he never did on any consideration). “1 would 
sooner go—somewhere else.”’ 

“Would you though ?” returned Krook, grin- 
ning. ‘“ You’re bearing hard upon my noble and 
learned brother in your meaning, sir; though, 
perhaps, it is but nat’ral in a Jarndyce. The 
burnt child, sir! What, you're looking at my 
lodger’s birds, Mr. Jarndyce?” The old man 
had come by little and little into the room, until 
he now touched my Guardian with his elbow, 
and looked close up into his face with his spec- 
tacled eyes. “It’s one of her strange ways, that 
she'll never tell the names of these birds if she 
can help it, though she named ’em all.” This 
wasinawhisper. ‘Shall I run’em over, Flite?” 
he asked aloud, winking at us and pointing at 
her as she turned away, affecting to sweep the 
grate. 

“ Tf you like,’’ she answered hurriedly. 

The old man, looking up at the cages, after 
another look at us, went through the list. 

“ Hope, Joy, Youth, Peace, Rest, Life, Dust, 
Ashes, Waste, Want, Ruin, Despair, Madness, 
Death, Cunning, Folly, Words, Wigs, Rags, 
Sheepskin, Plunder, Precedent, Jargon, Gammon, 
and Spinach. That’s the whole collection,”’ said 
the old man, “all cooped up together, by my no- 
ble and learned brother. 

“This is a bitter wind !’’ muttered my Guard- 
ian. 
‘““When my noble and learned brother gives 
his Judgment, they’re to be let go free,” said 
Krook, winking at us again. ‘‘ And then,” he 
added, whispering and grinning, “if that ever 
was to happen—which it won’t—the birds that 
have never been caged would kill ’em.” 

“Tf ever the wind was in the east,”’ said my 
Guardian, pretending to look out of the window 
for a weathercock, ‘I think it’s there to-day !” 

We found it very difficult to get away from 
the house. It was not Miss Flite who detained 
us; she was as reasonable a little creature in 
consulting the convenience of others, as there 
possibly could be. It was Mr. Krook. He seem- 
ed unable to detach himself from Mr. Jarndyce. 
If he had been linked to him, he could hardly 
have attended him more closely. He proposed 
to show us his Court of Chancery, and all the 
strange medley it contained; during the whole 
of our inspection (prolonged by himself) he kept 
close to Mr. Jarndyce, and sometimes detained 
him, under one pretense or other, until we had 
passed on, as if he were tormented by an inclina- 
tion to enter upon some secret subject, which he 
could not make up his mind to approach. I can 
not imagine a countenance and manner more 
singularly expressive of caution and indecision, 
and a perpetual impulse to do something he could 
not resolve to venture on, than Mr. Krook’s 
was, that day. His watchfulness of my Guard- 
ian was incessant. He rarely reznoved his eyes 
from his face. If he went on beside him, he ob- 
served him with the slyness of an old white fox. 
If he went before, he looked back. When we 
stood still, he got opposite to him, and drawing 


his hand across and across his open mouth with 
a curious expression of a sense of power, and 
turning up his eyes, and lowering his gray eye- 
brows until they appeared to be shut, seemed to 
scan every lineament of his face. 

At last, having been (always attended by the 
cat) all over the house, and having seen the 
whole stock of miscellaneous lumber, which was 
certainly curious, we came into the back part of 
the shop. Here, on the head of an empty barrel 
stood on end, were an ink-bottle, some old stumps 
of pens, and some dirty playbills; and against 
the wall were pasted several large printed alpha- 
bets in several plain hands. 

‘“* What are you doing here ?” asked my Guard- 
ian. 

“Trying to learn myself to read and write,” 
said Krook. 

** And how do you get on?” 

“Slow. Bad,” returned the old man, impa- 
tiently. ‘It’s hard at my time of life.” 

“It would be easier to be taught by some one,”’ 
said my Guardian. 

“ Ay, but they might teach me wrong!” re- 
turned the old man, with a wonderfully suspicious 
flash of his eye. “I don’t know what I may 
have lost, by not being learned afore. I wouldn't 
like to lose any thing by being learned wrong 
now.” 

“Wrong ?”’ said my Guardian, with his good- 
humored smile. ‘Who do you suppose would 
teach you wrong ?”” 

‘*] don’t know, Mr. Jarndyce of Bleak House !”’ 
replied the old man, turning up his spectacles on 
his forehead, and rubbing his hands. “I don’t 
suppose as any body would—but I'd rather trust 
my own self than another!” 

These answers, and his manner, were strange 
enough to cause my Guardian to inquire of Mr. 
Woodcourt, as we all walked across Lincoln’s 
Inn together, whether Mr. Krook were really, as 
his lodger represented him, deranged? The young 
surgeon replied, no, he had seen no reason to 
think so. He was exceedingly distrustful, as 
ignorance usually was, and he was always more 
or less under the influence of raw gin: of which 
he drank great quantities, and of which he and 
his back shop, as we might have observed, smelt 
strongly; but he did not think him mad, as 
yet. 

On our way home, I so conciliated Peepy’s 
affections by buying him a windmill and two 
flour-sacks, that he would suffer nobody else to 
take off his hat and gloves, and would sit no- 
where at dinner but at my side. Caddy sat upon 
the other side of me, next to Ada, to whom we 
imparted the whole history of the engagement as 
soon as we got back. We made much of Caddy. 
and Peepy too; and Caddy brightened exceeding- 
ly; and my Guardian was as merry as we were: 
and we were all very happy indeed ; until Caddy 
went home at night in a hackney-coach, with 
Peepy fast asleep, but holding tight to the wind- 
mill. 





I have forgotten to mention—at least I have 
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not mentioned—that Mr. Woodcourt was the 
same dark young surgeon whom we had met at 
Mr. Badger’s. Or, that Mr. Jarndyce invited 
him to dinner that day. Or, that hecame. Or, 
that when they were all gone, and I said to Ada, 
“ Now, my darling, let us have a little talk about 
Richard !’’ Ada laughed, and said— 


But, I don’t think it matters what my darling | 


said. She was always merry. 
— 
CHAPTER XV.—BELL Yarp. 
WuiLe we were in London, Mr. Jarndyce was 


constantly beset by the crowd of excitable ladies 


and gentlemen whose proceedings had so much | 


astonished us. Mr. Quale, who presented him- 
self soon after our arrival, was in all such excite- 
ments. He seemed to project those two shining 
knobs of temples of his into every thing that went 
on, and to brush his hair farther and farther back, 
until the very roots were almost ready to fly out 
of his head in inappeasable philanthropy. All 
objects were alike to him, but he was always par- 
ticularly ready for any thing in the way of a 
testimonial toany one. His great power seemed 
to be his power of indiscriminate admiration. 
He would sit, for any length of time, with the 
utmost enjoyment, bathing his temples in the 
light of any order of luminary. Having first seen 


him perfectly swallowed up in admiration of Mrs. | 
Jellyby, | had supposed her to be the absorbing | 


I soon discovered my | 


object of his devotion. 
mistake, and found him to be train-bearer and 
organ-blower to a whole procession of people. 


Mrs. Pardiggle came one day for a subseription 


to something—and with her, Mr. Quale. What- 
ever Mrs. Pardiggle said, Mr. Quale repeated to 
us; and just as he had drawn Mrs. Jellyby out, 
he drew Mrs. Pardiggle out. Mrs. Pardiggle 
wrote a letter of introduction to my Guardian, in 
behalf of her eloquent friend, Mr. Gusher. With 
Mr. Gusher, appeared Mr. Quale again. Mr. 
Gusher, being a flabby gentleman with a moist 
surface, and eyes so much too small for his moon 
of a face that they seemed to have been originally 
made for somebody else, was not at first sight 
prepossessing ; yet, he was scarcely seated, before 
Mr. Quale asked Ada and me, not inaudibly, 
whether he was not a great creature—which he 
certainly was, flabbily speaking; though Mr. 
Quale meant in intellectual beauty—and whether 
we were not struck by his massive configuration 
of brow? In short, we heard of a great many 


missions of various sorts, among this set of peo- | 
ple; but, nothing respecting them was haif so | 


clear to us, as that it was Mr. Quale’s mission to 
be in ecstasies with everybody else’s mission, and 
that it was the most popular mission of all. 

Mr. Jarndyce had fallen into this company, in 
the tenderness of his heart and his earnest desire 
to do all the good in his power; but, that he felt 
it to be too often an unsatisfactory company, 
where benevolence took spasmodic forms; where 
charity was assumed, as a regular uniform, by 
loud professors and speculators in cheap notoriety, 
vehement in profession, restless and vain in 


action, servile in the last degree of meanness to 
the great, adulatory of one another, and intoler- 
able to those who were anxious quietly to help 
the weak from falling, rather than with a great 
deal of bluster and self-laudation to raise them 
up a littke way when they were down ; he plainly 
told us. When a testimonial was originated to 
Mr. Quale, by Mr. Gusher (who had already got 
| one, orginated by Mr. Quale), and when Mr. 

Gusher spoke for an hour and a half on the sub- 
| ject to a meeting, including two charity schools 
| of small boys and girls, who were specially re- 
| minded of the widow’s mite, and requested to 
come forward with half-pence and be acceptable 
sacrifices; I think the wind was in the east for 
three whole weeks. 

I mention this, because I am coming to Mr. 
Skimpole again. It seemed to me that his off- 
hand professions of childishness and carelessness 
were a great relief to my Guardian, by contrast 
with such things, and were the more readily be- 
lieved in; since, to find one perfectly undesign- 
ing and candid man, among many opposites, 
could not fail to give him pleasure. I should be 
sorry to imply that Mr. Skimpole divined this, 
and was politic: I really never understood him 
well enough to know. What he was to my Guar- 
dian, he certainly was to the rest of the world. 

He had not been very well; and thus, though 
he lived in London, we had seen nothing of him 
until now. He appeared one morning, in his 
usual agreeable way, and as full of pleasant 
spirits as ever. 

Well, he said, here he was! He had been 
bilious, but rich men were often bilious. and 
therefore he had been persuading himself that 
he was a man of property. So he was, in a cer- 
tain point of view—in his expansive intentions. 
He had been enriching his medical attendant in 
the most lavish manner. He had always dou- 
bled, and sometimes quadrupled, his fees. He 
had said to the doctor, ‘‘ Now my dear doctor, it 
is quite a delusion on your part to suppose that 
you attend me for nothing. 1am overwhelming 
you with money—in my expansive intentions— 
if you only knew it!’ And really (he said) he 
meant it to that degree, that he thought it much 
the same as doing it. If he had had those bits of 
| metal or thin paper to which mankind attached 
| so much importance, to put in the doctor’s hand, 
| he would have put them in the doctor's hand 
| Not having them, he substituted the will for the 
deed. Very well! If he really meant it—if his 
will were genuine and real: which it was—it 
appeared to him that it was the same as coin, 
and canceled the obligation. 

“Tt may be, partly, because I know nothing 
of the value of money,” said Mr. Skimpole, “ but 
I often feel this. It seems so reasonable! My 
butcher says to me, he wants that little bill. It’s 
a part of the pleasant unconscious poetry of the 
man’s nature, that he always calls it a ‘little’ 
bill—to make the payment appear easy to both 
lofus. I reply to the butcher, My good friend, if 
| you knew it, you are paid. You haven't had the 
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trouble of coming to ask for the little bill. You 
are paid. I mean it.” 

‘“* But suppose,’’ said my Guardian, laughing, 
“he had meant the meat in the bill, instead of 
providing it ?”’ 

“My dear Jarndyce,”’ he returned, “ you sur- 
prise me. You take the butcher’s position. A 
butcher 1 once dealt with, occupied that very 
ground. Says he, ‘Sir, why did you eat spring 
lamb at eighteen pence a pound?’ ‘Why did I 
eat spring lamb at eighteen pence a pound, my 


honest friend?’ said 1, naturally amazed by the | 


question. ‘I like spring lamb!’ This was so 


eae > — * , | 
far convincing. ‘ Well, sir,’ says he, ‘I wish I 


had meant the lamb, as you mean the money ?’ 
‘My good fellow,’ said [, ‘ pray let us reason like 
intellectual beings. How could that be? It 
was imposs.vle. You had got the lamb, and | 
have not got the money. You couldn’t really 
mean the lamb without sending it in, whereas | 


can, and do, really mean the money without | 


paying it?’ He hadnot aword. There was an 
end of the subject.” 

“Did he take no legal proceedings ?”’ inquired 
my Guardian. 

“Yes, he took legal proceedings,” said Mr. 
Skimpole. ‘But in that, he was influenced by 
passion; not by reason. Passion reminds me of 
Boythorn. He writes me that you and the ladies 
have promised him a short visit at his bachelor- 
house in Lincolnshire.” 

‘He is a great favorite with my girls,”’ said 
Mr. Jarndyce, ‘“‘and I have promised for them.” 

‘““Nature forgot to shade him off, I think ?”’ 
ubserved Mr. Skimpole to Ada and me. “A 
little too boisterous—like the sea? A little too 
vehement—like a bull who has made up his 
inind to consider every color scarlet? But I 
grant a sledge-hammering sort of merit in 
him !”’ 

I should have been surprised if those two could 
have thought very highly of one another; Mr. 
Boythorn attaching so much importance to many 
things, and Mr. Skimpole caring so little for any 
thing. Besides which, I had noticed Mr. Boy- 
thorn more than once oa the point of breaking 
out into some strong opinion, when Mr. Skim- 
pole was referred to. Of course I merely joined 
Ada in saying that we had been greatly pleased 
with him. 

‘‘He has invited me,’’ said Mr. Skimpole; 
“and if a child may trust himself in such hands: 
which the present child is encouraged to do, with 
the united tenderness of two angels to guard 
him: I shall go. He proposes to frank me 
down and back again. I suppose it will cost 
money? Shillings perhaps? Or pounds? Or 
something of that sort? By-the-by. Coavin- 


ses. You remember our friend Coavinses, Miss | 


Summerson ?” 

He asked me as the subject arose in his mind, 
in his graceful, light-hearted manner, and with- 
out the least embarrassment. 

“OQ yes?” said I. 

““Coavinses has been arrested by the great 


Bailiff,” said Mr. Skimpole. ‘ He wil! never do 
| violence to the sunshine any more.” 

It quite shocked me to hear it; for, I had al- 
ready recalled, with any thing but a serious 
association, the image of the man sitting on the 
sofa that night, wiping his head. 

“His successor informed me of it yesterday,” 
said Mr. Skimpole, “His successor is in my 
house now—in possession, 1 think he calls it. 
He came yesterday, on my blue-eyed daughter’s 
| birth-day. I put it tohim. ‘This is unreason- 
able and inconvenient. If you had a blue-eyed 
daughter, you wouldn’t like me to come, unin- 
vited, on her birthday?’ But he siaid.”’ 

Mr. Skimpole laughed at the pleasant absurd- 
ity, and lightly touched the piano by which he 
| was seated. 
| “And he told me,’”’ he said, playing little 
| chords where I shall put full stops. “That 
| Coavinses had left. Three children. No mother. 
And that Coavinses’ profession. Being unpopu- 
lar. The rising Coavinses. Were at a consid- 
erable disadvantage.” 

Mr. Jarndyce got up, rubbing his head, and 
began to walk about. Mr. Skimpole played the 
melody of one of Ada’s favorite songs. Ada 
and | both looked at Mr. Jarndyce, thinking that 
we knew what was passing in his mind. 

After walking, and stopping, and several times 
leaving off rubbing his head, and beg-nning 
again, my Guardian put his hand upon the keys 
and stopped Mr. Skimpole’s playing. “I don’t 
like this, Skimpole,’’ he said, thoughtfully. 

Mr. Skimpole, who had quite forgotten the sub- 
ject, looked up surprised. 

‘* The man was necessary,’’ pursued my Guard- 
ian, walking backward and forward in the very 
short space between the piano and the end of the 
room, and rubbing his hair up from the back of 
his head as if a high east wind had blown it 
into that form. ‘If we make such men neces- 
sary by our faults and follies, or by our want of 
| worldly knowledge, or by our misfortunes, we 
| must not revenge ourselves upon them. There 
| was no harm in his trade. He maintained his 
| children. One would like to know more about 
| this.” 
| “QO! Coavinses?” cried Mr. Skimpole, at 
|length perceiving what he meant. ‘“ Nothing 
| easier. A walk to Coavinses head-quarters, and 

you can know what you will.” 

Mr. Jarndyce nodded to us, who were only 
| waiting for the signal. “Come! We will walk 
| that way, my dears. Why not that way, as soon 
| as another !’’ We were quickly ready, and went 
| out. Mr. Skimpole went with us, and quite en- 
| joyed the expedition. It was so new and so re- 

freshing, he said, for him to want Coavinses, in- 
stead of Coavinses wanting him! 
| He took us, first, to Cursitor Street, Chancery 
Lane, where there was a house with barred win- 
dows, which he called Coavinses Castle. Oni our 
| going into the entry and ringing a bell, a very 
| hideous boy came out of a sort of office, and look- 
'ed at us over a spiked wicket. 
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two of the spikes into his chin. 


“ Yes,”’ said the boy. ‘ Well ?” 

“ T want to know his name, if you please.” 
‘* Name of Neckett,”’ said the boy 

“ And his address ?” 


** Bell Yard,” said the boy. ‘‘ Chandler’s shop, | 


left hand side, name of Blinder.”’ 

“Was he—I don’t know how to shape the 
question,”’ murmured my Guardian—“ indus- 
triops ?” 

“Was Neckett?” said the boy. ‘“ Yes, wery 
much so. He was never tired of watching. He’d 
sit upon a post at a street corner, eight or ten 
hours at a stretch, if he undertook to do it.”’ 

“He might have done worse,’’ I heard my 
Guardian soliloquize. ‘ He might have under- 
taken to do it, and not done it. Thank you. 
That’s all I want.” 

We left the boy, with his head on one side, and 
his arms on the gate, fondling and sucking the 
spikes, and went back to Lincoln’s Inn, where 
Mr. Skimpole, who had not cared to remain nearer 
Coavinses, awaited us. Then, we all went to 
Bell Yard: a narrow alley, at a very short dis- 
tance. We soon found the chandler’s shop. In 
it was a good-natured-looking old woman, with 
a dropsy or an asthma, or perhaps both.” 

* Neckett’s children ?”’ said she, in reply to my 
inquiry. ‘Yes, surely, miss. Three pair, if you 
please. Door right opposite the top of the stairs.” 
And she handed me a key across the counter. 

I glanced at the key, and glanced at her ; but, 
she took it for granted that I knew what to do 
with it. As it could only be intended for the 
children’s door, 1 came out, without asking any 
more questions, and led the way up the dark 
stairs. We went as quietly as we could; but 
four of us, made some noise on the aged boards; 
and, when we came to the second story, we found 
we had disturbed a man who was standing there, 
looking out of his room. 

“Is it Gridley that’s wanted ?”’ he said, fixing 
his eyes on me with an angry stare. 

“No, sir,”’ said I, “ I am going higher up.” 

He looked at Ada, and at Mr. Jarndyce, and 
at Mr. Skimpole: fixing the same angry stare on 
each in succession, as they passed and followed 
me. Mr. Jarnydce gave him good-day! Good- 
day !’’ he said, abruptly and fiercely. He was a 
tall sallow man, with a care-worn head, on which 
but little hair remained, a deeply-lined face, and 
prominent eyes. He had a combative look; and 
a chafing, irritable manner, which, associated 
with his figure—still large and powerful, though 
evidently in its decline—rather alarmed me. He 
had a pen in his hand, and, in the glimpse I 
eaught of his room in passing, I saw that it was 
covered with a litter of papers. 

Leaving him standing there, we went up to the 
toproom. I tapped at the door, and a little shrill 
voice inside said, ‘‘ We are locked in. Mrs. Blin- 
der’s got the key.” 


| the door. 
“ There was a follower, or an officer, or some- | 
thing, here,”’ said Mr. Jarndyce, “ who is dead.” | 
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“Who did you want?” said the boy, fitting | 


I applied the key on hearing this, and opened 
In a poor room with a sloping ceiling, 
and containing very little furniture, was a mite 
of a boy, some five or six years old, nursing and 
hushing a heavy child of eighteen months. There 
was no fire, though the weather was cold; both 
children were wrapped in some poor shawls 
and tippets, as a substitute. Their clothing 
was not so warm, however, but that their noses 
looked red and pinched, and their small figures 
shrunken, as the boy walked up and down, nurs- 
ing and hushing the child, with its head on his 
shoulder. 

‘*Who has locked you up here alone?” we 
naturally asked. 

“ Charley,” said the boy, standing still to gaze 
at us. 

“Is Charley your brother ?”’ 

‘““No. She’s my sister, Charlotte. 
called her Charley ” 

“ Are there any more of you besides Charley ?” 

‘* Me,” said the boy “‘ and Emma,”’ patting the 
limp bonnet of the child he was nursing. “ And 
Charley.” 

“* Where is Charley now ?”’ 

* Out a-wasuing,”’ said the boy, beginning to 
walk up and down again, and taking the nan- 
keen bonnet much too near the bedstead, by try- 
ing to gaze at us at the same time. 

We were looking at one another, and at these 
two children, when there came into the room a very 
little girl, childish in figure but shrewd and older- 
looking in the face—pretty faced too—wearing a 
womanly sort of, bonnet much too large for her, 
and drying her bare arms on a womanly sort of 
apron. Her fingers were white and wrinkled 
with washing, and the soap-suds were yet smok- 
ing which she wiped off her arms. But for this, 
she might have been a child, playing at washing, 
and imitating a poor working woman with a 
quick observation of the truth. 

She had come running from some place in the 
neighborhood, and bad made all the haste she 
could. Consequently, though she was very light, 
she was out of breath, and could not speak at 
first, as she stood panting, and wiping her arms, 
and looking quietly at us. 

“0, here’s Charley !”’ said the boy. 

The child he was nursing, stretched forth its 
arms, and cried out to be taken by Charley. Thelit- 
tle girl took it, ina womanly sort of manner belong- 
ing to the apron and the bonnet, and stood looking 
at us over the burden that clung to her most 
affectionately. 

“Ts it possible, 


Father 


” 


whispered my Guardian, as 
we put a chair for the little creature, and got her 
to sit down with her load: the boy keeping close 
to her, holding to her apron, “ that this child 


works for the rest? Look at this! 
sake look at this!” 

It was a thing to look at. The three children 
close together, and two of them relying solely on 
the third, and the third so young and yet with an 
air of age and steadiness that sat so strangely on 
the childish figure. 


For God’s 
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“ Charley, Charley !’’ said my Guardian. ‘“‘ How 
cld are you?” 

“Over thirteen, sir,”’ replied the child. 

“O! What a great age,’”’ said my Guardian. 
What a great age, Charley!” 

I can not describe the tenderness with which 
he spoke to her; half playfully, yet all the more 
compassionately and mournfully. 

** And do you live alone here with these babies, 
Charley ?”’ said my Guardian. 

“Yes, sir,’’ returned the child, looking up into 
his face with perfect confidence, “since father 
died.” 

‘“* And how do you live, Charley ? O! Charley,” 
said my Guardian, turning his face away for a 
moment, ‘* how do you live ?”’ 

“Since father died, sir, I’ve gone out to work. 
I’m out washing to-day.” 

‘*God help you, Charley !’’ said my Guardian. 
You're not tall enough to reach the tub!” 

“In pattens I am, sir,’’ she said quickly. 
“T’ve got a high pair as belonged to mother.” 

‘** And when did mother die? Poor mother !’’ 

‘“* Mother died, just after Emma was born,” 
said the child, glancing at the face upon her 
bosom. “ Then, father said I was to be as good 
a mother to her as I could. And so I tried. 
And so I worked at home, and did cleaning and 
nursing and washing, for a long time before I 
began to go out. And that’s how I know how; 
don’t you see, sir?” 

* And do you often go out ?” 

“ As often as I can,”’ said Charley, opening her 
eyes, and smiling, “‘ because of earning sixpences 
and shillings !”’ 

“ And do you always lock the babies up when 
you go out?” 

“To keep ’em safe, sir, don’t you see?” said 
Charley. ‘‘ Mrs. Blinder comes up now and then, 
and Mr. Gridley comes up sometimes, and perhaps 
L can run in sometimes, and they can play, you 
know, and Tom ain’t afraid of being locked up, 
are you, Tom ?”” 

** No-o !”’ said Tom, stoutly. 

“When it comes on dark, the lamps are lighted 
down in the court, and they show up here quite 
bright—almost quite bright. Don’t they, Tom?” 

“Yes, Charley,” said Tom, ‘almost quite 
bright.” 


“Then he’s as good as gold,” said the little | 


creature—O! in such a motherly, womanly way ! 
“And when Emma’s tired, he puts her to bed. 
And when he’s tired, he goes to bed himself. 
And when I come home and light the candle, 
and has a bit of supper, he sits up again and has 
it with me. Don’t you, Tom?” 

“O yes, Charley!’ said Tom. ‘That I do!” 
And either in this glimpse of the great pleasure 
of his life, or in gratitude and love for Charley, 
who was all in all to him, he laid his face among 
the scanty folds of her frock, and passed from 
laughing into crying. 

It was the first time since our entry, that a 
tear had been shed among these children. The 
little orphan girl had spoken of their father, and 


their mother, as if all that sorrow were subdued 
by the necessity of taking courage, and by her 
childish importance in being able to work, and by 
her bustling busy way. But, now, when Tom 
cried; although she sat quite tranquil, looking 
quietly at us, and did not by any movement dis- 
turb a hair of the head of either of her little 
charges, I saw two silent tears fall down her 
face. 

I stood at the window with Ada, pretending to 
look at the housetops, and the blackened stacks 
of chimneys, and the poor plants, and the birds in 
little cages belonging to the neighbors, when | 
found that Mrs. Blinder, from the shop below, 
had come in (perhaps it had taken her all this 
time to get up-stairs) and was talking to my 
Guardian. 

“It’s not much to forgive ’em the rent, sir,” 
she said: ‘“ who could take it from them !”’ 

“Well, well!” said my Guardian to us two. 
“Tt is enough that the time will come when this 
good woman will find that it was much, and that 
forasmuch as she did it unto the least of these—! 
This child,” he added, after a few moments, 
“could she possibly continue this?” 

“Really, sir, I think she might,’’ said Mrs. 
Blinder, getting her heavy breath by painful 
degrees. ‘‘She’s as handy as it’s possible to be. 
Bless you, sir, the way she tended them two 
children, after the mother died, was the talk of 
the yard! And it was a wonder to see her with 
him after he was took ill, it really was! ‘ Mrs. 
Blinder,’ he said to me the very last he spoke— 
he was lying there—‘ Mrs. Blinder, whatever my 
calling may have been, I see a Angel sitting in 
this room last night along with my child, and | 
trust her to Our Father !’”’ 

“He had no other calling ?”’ said my Guardian. 

“No, sir,’’ returned Mrs. Blinder, “he was no- 








thing but a follerer. When he first came to lodge 
here, I didn’t know what he was, and I confess 
that when I found out I gave him notice. It 
| wasn’t liked in the yard. It wasn’t approved by 
the other lodgers. It is not a genteel calling,”’ 
said Mrs. Blinder, ‘‘ and most people do object to 
it. Mr. Gridley objected to it, very strong; and 
| he is a good lodger, though his temper has been 
hard tried.” 
‘* So you gave him notice?” said my Guardian. 
“So I gave him notice,”’ said Mrs. Blinder. 
“ But really when the time came, and I knew no 
other ill of him, I was in doubts. He was punc- 
tual and diligent; he did what he had to do, sir,”’ 
said Mrs. Blinder, unconsciously fixing Mr. Skim- 
pole with her eye; ‘‘and it’s someting, in this 
| world, even to do that.” 

“So you kept him, after all ?” 

“ Why, I said that if he could arrange with 
Mr. Gridley, I could arrange it with the other 
lodgers, and should not so much mind its being 
liked or disliked in the yard. Mr. Gridley gave 
his consent gruff—but gave it. He was always 
gruff with him, but he has been kind to the chil- 
dren since. A person is never known till a per- 
son is proved.” 
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‘** Have many people been kind to the children?” | 
asked Mr. Jarndyce. 

“Upon the whole, not so bad, sir,” said Mrs. 
Blinder, “ but, certainly not so many as would 
have been, if their father’s calling had been dif- 
ferent. Mr. Coavins gave a guinea, and the fol- | 
lerers made up a little purse. Some neighbors | 
in the yard, that had always joked and tapped 
their shoulders when he went by, came forward 
with a little subscription, and—in general—not | 
so bad. Similarly with Charlotte. Some people 
won’t employ her because she was a follerer’s | 
child; some people that do employ her, cast it | 
at her; some make a merit of having her to work | 
for them, with that and all her drawbacks upon 
her: and perhaps pay her less and put upon her | 
more. But she’s patienter than others would be, | 
and is clever too, and always willing, up to the 
full mark of her strength and over. So I should 
say, in general, not so bad sir, but might be 
better.” 

Mrs. Blinder sat down to give herself a more 
favorable opportunity of recovering her breath, 
exhausted anew by so much talking before it was 
fully restored. Mr. Jarndyce was turning to speak 
to us, when his attention was attracted by the 
abrupt entrance into the room of the Mr. Gridley 
who had been mentioned, and whom we had seen 
on our way up. 

“]T don’t know what you may be doing here, 
ladies and gentlemen,”’ he said, as if he resented 
our presence, “ but you'll excuse my coming in. I 
don’t come in, to stare about me. Well, Charley! 
Well, Tom! Well, little one! How is it with 
us all to-day ?”’ 

He bent over the group, in a caressing way, 
and clearly was regarded as a friend by the chil- 





dren, though his face retained its stern character, 
and his manner to us was as rude as it could be. | 
My Guardian noticed it, and respected it. 

“No one, surely, would come here to stare 
about him,”’ he said mildiy. 

““May be so, sir, may be so,” returned the 
other, taking Tom upon his knee, and waving 
him off impatiently. ‘I don’t want to argue | 
with ladies and gentlemen. I have had enough 
of arguing, to last one man his life.” | 

“You have sufficient reason, I dare say,’’ said | 
Mr. Jarndyce, “for being chafed and irritated—”” | 

“There again!’ exclaimed the man, becoming 
violently angry. ‘1 am of a quarrelsome temper. | 
I am irascible. I am not polite!” | 

“Not very, I think.” | 

“Sir,” said Gridley, putting down the child, 
and going up to him as if he mean to strike him, 
“Do you know any thing of Courts of Equity ?” 

“ Perhaps | do, to my sorrow.” 

“To your sorrow?” said the man, pausing in 
his wrath. “If so, I beg your pardon. I am 
not polite, I know. I beg your pardon! Sir,” 
with renewed violence, “I have been dragged for 
five-and-twenty years over burning iron, and I 
have lost the habit of treading upon velvet. Go 
into the Court of Chancery yonder, and ask what 
is one of the standing jokes that brighten up their 


’ 








| some time afterward, claimed his legacy. 


business sometimes, and they will tell you that 
the best joke they have, is the man from Shrop- 
shire. I,” he said, beating one hand on the other 
passionately, ‘‘am the man from Shropshire.” 

“T believe, I and my family have also had the 
honor of furnishing some entertainment in the 
same grave place,’’ said my Guardian, compo- 
sedly. 
dyce.”’ 

“Mr. Jarndyce,” said Gridley, with a rough 
sort of salutation, “‘ you bear your wrongs more 
quietly than I can bear mine. More than that, 
1 tell you—and I tell this gentleman, and these 
young ladies, if they are friends of yours—that if 
I took my wrongs in any other way, I should be 
driven mad! It is only by resenting them, and 
by revenging them in my mind, and by angrily 
demanding the justice I never get, that I am able 
to keep my wits together. It is only that!” he 
said, speaking in a homely, rustic way, and with 
great vehemence. ‘‘ You may tell me that I over- 
excite myself. I answer that it’s in my nature to 
do it, under wrong, and I must do it. There’s 
nothing between doing it, and sinking into the 
smiling state of the poor little mad woman that 
haunts the Court. If I was once to sit down 
under it, I should become imbecile.” 

The passion and heat in which he was, and 
the manner in which his face worked, and the 
violent gestures with which he accompanied what 
he said, were most painful to see. 

“Mr. Jarndyce,” he said, “consider my case. 
As true as there is a Heaven above us, this is my 
I am one of two brothers. My father (a 
farmer) made a will, and left his farm and stock, 
and so forth, to my mother, for her life. After 
my mother’s death, all was to come to me, except 
a legacy of three hundred pounds that I was then 
to pay my brother. My mother died. My brother, 
I, and 
some of my relations, said that he had had a part 
of it already, in board and lodging, and some 
other things. Now, mind! That was the ques- 
tion, and nothing else. No one disputed the will! 
no one disputed any thing but whether part of 


“You may have heard my name—Jarn- 


case. 


| that three hundred pounds had been already 
| paid or not. 


To settle that question, my brother 
filing a bill, 1 was obliged to go into this accursed 
Chancery; I was forced there, because the law 
forced me, and would let me go nowhere else. 
Seventeen people were made defendants to that 
simple suit! It first came on, after two years. 
It was then stopped for another two years, while 
the Master (may his head rot off!) inquired 
whether I was my father’s son—about which, 
there was no dispute at all with any mortal 
creature. He then found out, that there were 
not defendants enough—remember, there were 
only seventeen as yet!—but, that we must have 
another who had been left out; and must begin 
all over again. The costs at that time—before 
the thing was begun!—were three times the 
legacy. My brother would have given up the 
legacy, and joyful, to escape more costs. My 
whole estate, left to me in that will of my 
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father’s, has gone in costs. The suit still unde- 
cided, has fallen into rack, and ruin, and despair, 
with every thing else—and here | stand this day! 
Now, Mr. Jarndyce, in your suit there are thou- 


sands and thousands involved where in mine there | 
are hundreds. Is mine less hard to bear, or is it | 


harder to bear, when my whole living was in it, 
and has been thus shamefully sucked away ?” 

Mr. Jarndyce said that he condoled with him 
with all his heart, and that he set up no mo- 
nopoly, himself, in being unjustly treated by this 
monstrous system. 

“There again!’ said Mr. Gridley, with no 
diminution of his rage. “The system! I am 
told, on all hands, it’s the system. I mustn’t 
look to individuals. It’s the system. I mustn’t 
go into Court, and say, ‘ My Lord, I beg to know 
this from you—is this right or wrong? Have 
you the face to tell me | have received justice, 
and therefore am dismissed?’ My Lord knows 
nothing of it. He sits there to administer the 
system. I mustn’t go to Mr. Tulkinghorn, the 
solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and say to him 
when he makes me furious, by being so cool and 
satisfied—as they all do; for I know they gain 
by it while I lose, don’t 1?—I mustn’t say to 
him, I will have something out of some one for 
my ruin, by fair means or foul! He is not re- 
sponsible. It’s the system. But if I do no vio- 
lence to any of them, here—I may! I don’t 
know what may happen if I am carried beyond 
myself at last!—I will accuse the individual 
workers of that system against me, face to face, 
before the great eternal bar !”’ 

His passion was fearful. I could not have be- 
lieved in such rage without seeing it. 


“T have done!”’ he said, sitting down and | 


wiping his face. “Mr. Jarndyce, 1 have done! 


I am violent, I know. I ought to know it. [| 


have been in prison for contempt of Court. I 
have been in prison for threatening the solicitor. 


I have been in this trouble, and that trouble, and | 


shall be again. Iam the man from Shropshire, 
and I sometimes go beyond amusing them— 
though they have found it amusing, too, to see 
me committed into custody, and brought up in 
custody, and ali that. It would be better for 
me, they tell me, if I restrained myself. I tell 
them, that if I did restrain myself, I should be- 
come imbecile. I was a good-enough-tempered 
man once, I believe. People in my part of the 
country, say, they remember me so; but, now, I 
must have this vent under my sense of injury, or 
nothing could hold my wits together. ‘It would 
be far better for you, Mr. Gridley,’ the Lord Chan- 
cellor told me last week, ‘not to waste your time 
here, and to stay, usefully employed, down in 
Shropshire.’ 
would,’ said I to him, ‘ and it would have been 
far better for me never to have heard the name 
of your high office ; but, unhappily for me, I can’t 
undo the past, and the past drives me here !’— 
Besides,” he added, breaking fiercely out, “I'll 
shame them. To the last, I'll show myself in 
that court to its shame. If I knew when I was 


‘My Lord, my Lord, I know it | 


| going to die, and could be carried there, and had 
| a voice to speak with, I would die there, saying, 
‘You have brought me here, and sent me from 
here, many and many a time. Now send me 
out, feet foremost!’ ”’ 

His countenance had, perhaps for years, be- 
come so set in its contentious expression that it 
did not soften, even now when he was quiet. 

““T came to take these babies down to my 
room for an hour,”’ he said, going to them again, 
“and let them play about. I didn’t mean to say 
all this, but it don’t much signify. You're not 
afraid of me, Tom; are you?” 

“No!” said Tom. “You ain’t angry with 
me.” 

“ You are right, my child. You're going back, 
Charley? Ay? Come then, little one!’ He 
took the youngest child on his arm, where she 
was willing enough to be carried. “I shouldn’t 
wonder if we found a gingerbread soldier down- 
stairs. Let’s go and look for him !” 

He made his former rough salutation, which 
was not deficient in a certain respect, to Mr. 
Jarndyce; and bowing slightly to us, went down- 
stairs to his room. 

Upon that, Mr. Skimpole began to tali, for the 
first time since our arrival, in his usual gay 
strain. He said, Well, it was really very pleas- 
ant to see how things lazily adapted themselves 
to purposes. Here was this Mr. Gridley, a man 
of a robust will, and surprising energy—intellec- 
tually speaking, a sort of inharmonious black- 
smith—and he could easily imagine that there 
Gridley was, years ago, wandering about in life 
| for something to expend his superfluous combat- 
| iveness upon—a sort of Young Love among the 
thorns—when the Court of Chancery came in his 
way, and accommodated him with the exact thing 
he wanted. There they were, matched ever after- 
ward! Otherwise he might have been a great 
general, blowing up all sorts of towns, or he might 
have been a great politician, dealing in all sorts 
of parliamentary rhetoric; but, as it was, he and 
the Court of Chancery had fallen upon each other 
in the pleasantest way, and nobody was much 
the worse, and Gridley was, so to speak, from that 
hour provided for. Then look at Coavinses! 
How delightfully poor Coavinses (father of these 
charming children) illustrated the same princi- 
ple! He, Mr. Skimpole, himself, had sometimes re- 
pined at the existence of Coavinses. He had found 
Coavinses in his way. He could have dispensed 
with Coavinses. There had been times, when, 
if he had been a Sultan, and his Grand Vizier 
had said one morning, ‘‘ What does the Com- 
| mander of the Faithful require at the hands of 
| his slave ?”” he might have even gone so far as 
to reply, ‘‘ The head of Coavinses!’’ But what 
turned out to be the case? That, all that time, 
he had been giving employment to a most deserv- 
ing man; that he had been a benefactor to Coa- 
vinses ; that he had actually been enabling Coa- 
vinses to bring up these charming children in this 
agreeable way, developing these social virtues! 
Insomuch that his heart had just now swelled, and 
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the tears had come into his eyes, when he had 
looked round the room, and thought, “ J was the 
great patron of Coavinses, and his little comforts 
were my work !” 

There was something so captivating in his 
light way of touching these fantastic strings, and 
he was such a mirthful child by the side of the 
graver childhood we had seen, that he made my 
Guardian smile even as he turned toward us from 
a little private talk with Mrs. Blinder. We kissed 
Charley, and took her down stairs with us, and 
stopped outside the house to see her run away to 
her work. I don’t know where she was going, 
but we saw her run, such a little, little creature, 
in her womanly bonnet and apron, through a 
covered way at the bottom of the court; and 
melt into the city’s strife and sound, like a dew- 
drop in an ocean. 

eae wereraee 
CHAPTER XVI.—Tom-aLL-aLone’s. 


My Lady Dedlock is restless, very restless. The | 
astonished fashionable intelligence hardly knows | 


where to have her. To day, she is at Chesney 
Wold; yesterday, she was at her house in town; 
to-morrow, she may be abroad, for any thing the 
fashionable intelligence can with confidence pre- 
dict. Even Sir Leicester’s gallantry has some 
trouble to keep pace with her. It would have 


more, but that his other faithful ally, for better 
and for worse—the gout—darts into the old oak 
bed-chamber at Chesney Wold, and grips him by 
both legs. 

Sir Leicester receives the gout as a trouble- 


some demon, but still « demon of the patrician 
order. All the Dedlocks, in the direct male line, 
through a course of time during and beyond which 
the memory of man goeth not to the contrary, 
have had the gout. It can be proved, sir. Other 
men’s fathers may have died of the rheumatism, 
or may have taken base contagion from the 


tainted blood of the sick vulgar; but, the Ded- | 


lock family have communicated something ex- 
clusive, even to the leveling process of dying, by 
dying of their own family gout. It has come 
down, through the illustrious line, like the plate, 
or the pictures, or the place in Lincolnshire. It 
is among their dignities. Sir Leicester is, per- 
haps, not wholly without an impression,, though 
he has never resolved it into words, that the angel 
of death in the discharge of his necessary duties 
may observe to the shades of the aristocracy, 
“My lords and gentlemen, I have the honor to 
present to you another Dedlock, certified to have 
arrived per the family gout.” 

Hence, Sir Leicester yields up his family legs 
to the family disorder, as if he held his name and 
fortune on that feudal tenure. He feels, that for 
a Dedluck to be laid upon his back and spasmodi- 
cally twitched and stabbed in his extremities, is 
a liberty taken somewhere; but, he thinks, “ We 
have all yielded to this; it belongs to us ; it has, 
for some hundreds of years, been understood that 
we are not to make the vaults in the park inter- 
esting on more ignoble terms; and I submit my- 
self to the compromise.” 


And a goodly show he makes, lying in a flush 
of crimson and gold, in the midst of the great 
| drawing-room, before his favorite picture of my 
| Lady, with broad strips of sunlight shining in, 
| down the long perspective, through the long line 
of windows, and alternating with soft reliefs of 
shadow. Outside, the stately oaks, rooted for 
ages in the green ground which has never known 
plowshare, but was still a Chase when kings rode 
to battle with sword and shield, and rode a-hunt- 
ing with bow and arrow; bear witness to his 
greatness. Inside, his forefathers, looking on him 
from the walls. say, “‘ Each of us was a passing 
reality here, and left this colored shadow of him- 
self, and melted into remembrance as dreamy as 
the distant voices of the rooks now lulling you to 
| rest;”’ and bear their testimony to his greatness 
| too. And he is very great, this day. And woe 
| to Boythorn, or other daring wight, who shall 
| presumptuously contest an inch with him! 

My Lady is at present represented, near Sir 
Leicester, by her portrait. She has flitted away 
to town, with no intention of remaining there, and 
will soon flit hither again, to the confusion of the 
fashionable intelligence. The house in town is 
not prepared for her reception. It is muffled xnd 
dreary. Only one Mercury in powder, gapes dis- 
consolate at the hall-window; and he mentioned 
last night to another Mercury of his acquaintance, 
also accustomed to good society, that if that sort 
of thing was to last—which it couldn’t, for a man 
of his spirits couldn’t bear it, and a man of his 
figure couldn’t be expected to bear it—there would 
be no resource for him, upon his honor, but to cut 
his throat! 

What connection can there be between the 
place in Lincolnshire, the house in town, the 
Mercury in powder, and the whereabout of Jo the 
outlaw with the broom, who had that distant ray 
| of light upon him when he swept the churchyard- 
step? What connection can there have been be- 
tween many people in the innumerable histories 
of this world, who, from opposite sides of great 
gulfs, have, nevertheless, been very curiously 
brought together ! 

Jo sweeps his crossing all day long, unconscious 
of the link, if any link there be. He sums up his 
mental condition, when asked a question, by re- 
plying that he “don’t know nothink.’’ He knows 
that it’s hard to keep the mud off the crossing in 
dirty weather, and harder still to live by doing it. 
Nobody taught him, even that much; he found 
it out. 

Jo lives—that is to say, Jo has not yet died— 
in a ruinous place, known to the like of him by 
the name of Tom-all-alone’s. It is a black, di- 
lapidated street, avoided by all decent people; 
where the crazy houses were seized upon, when 
their decay was far advanced, by some bold va- 
grants, who, after establishing their own posses- 
sion, took to letting them out in lodgings. Now 
these tumbling tenements contain, by night, a 
swarm of misery. As, on the ruined human 
wretch, vermin parasites appear, so, these ruined 
shelters have bred a crowd of foul existence, that 
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crawls in and out of gaps in walls and boards; 
and coils itself to sleep, in maggot numbers, 
where the rain drips in;,and comes and goes, 
fetching and carrying fever, and sowing more 
evil in its every footprint than Lord Coodle, and 
Sir Thomas Doodle, and the Duke of Foodle, and 
all the fine gentlemen in office, down to Zoodle, 
shall set right in five hundred years—though born 
expressly to do it. 

Twice, lately, there has been a crash and a 
cloud of dust, like the springing of a mine, in 
Tom-all-alone’s; and, each time, a house has 
fallen. These accidents have made a paragraph 
in the newspapers, and have filled a bed or two in 
the nearest hospital. The gaps remain, and there 
are not unpopular lodgings among the rubbish. 
As several more houses are nearly ready to go, 


the next crash in Tom-all-alone’s may be ex- | 


pected to be a good one. 

This desirable property is in Chancery, of course. 
It would be an insult to the discernment of any 
man with half an eye, to tell him so. Whether 
“Tom” is the popular representative of the orig- 
inal plaintiff or defendant in Jarndyce and Jarn- 
dyce; or, whether Tom lived here when the suit 
had laid the street waste, all alone, until other 
settlers came to join him, or, whether the tradi- 
tional title is a comprehensive name for a retreat 
cut off from honest company and put out of the 
pale of hope; perhaps nobody knows. Certainly, 
Jo don’t know. 

“For I don’t,” says Jo, “ J don’t know no- 
think.” 

It must be a strange state to be like Jo! To 
shuffle through the streets, unfamiliar with the 
shapes, and in utter darkness as to the meaning, 
of those mysterious symbols, so abundant over 
the shops, and at the corners of streets, and on 


the doors, and in the windows! To see people | 


read, and to see people write, and to see the post- 
men deliver letters, and not tu have the least idea 
of all that language—to be, to every scrap of it, 
stone blind and dumb! It must be very puzzling 
to see the good company going to the churches on 
Sundays, with their books in their hands, and to 
think (for perhaps Jo does think, at odd times) 
what does it all mean, and if it means any thing 
to any body, how comes it that it means nothing 
tome? To be hustled, and jostled and moved 
on; and really to feel that it would appear to be 
perfectly true that I have no business, here, or 
there, or any where ; and yet to be perplexed by 
the consideration that I am here somehow too, 
and every body overlooked me until I became the 


creature that am! It must be a strange state, | 


not merely to be told that I am scarcely human 
(as in the case of my offering myself for a wit- 
ness), but to feel it of my own knowledge all my 
life! To see the horses, dogs, and cattle, go by 
me, 22d to know that in ignorance I belong to 
them, and not to the superior beings in my shape, 
whose delicacy I offend! Jo’s ideas of a Crim- 
inal Trial, or a Judge, or a Bishop, or a Govern- 
ment, or that inestimable jewel to him (ifhe only 
knew it) the Constitution, should be strange! 


His whole material and immaterial life is won- 
derfully strange; his death, the strangest thing 
of all. 

Jo comes out of Tom-all-alone’s, meeting the 
| tardy morning which is always late in getting 
down there, and munches his dirty bit of bread 
| a8 he comes along. His way lying through many 
| streets, and the houses not yet being open, he sits 
| down to breakfast on the door-step of the Society 

for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
| Parts, and gives it a brush when he has finished, 
| as an acknowledgment of the accommodation. 
| He admires the size of the edifice, and wonders 
what it’s allabout. He has no idea, poor wretch, 
of the spiritual destitution of a coral reef ii. the 
Pacific, or what it costs to look up the precious 
souls among the cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit. 

He goes to his crossing, and begins to lay it 
out for the day. The town awakes; the great 
tee-totum is set up for its daily spin and whirl; 
all that unaccountable reading and writing, which 
has been suspended for a few hours, reecommences 
Jo, and the other lower animals, get on in the 
| unintelligible mess as they can. It is market- 
| day. The blinded oxen, over-goaded, over-driven, 
|mever guided, run into wrong places and are 
| beaten out; and plunge, red-eyed and foaming, 
| at stere walls; and often sorely hurt the inno- 
| cent, and often sorely hurt themselves. Very 

like Jo and his order; very, very like! 

A band of music comes and plays. Jo listens 
| to it. So does a dog—a drover’s dog, waiting 
| for his master outside a butcher’s shop, and evi- 
| dently thinking about those sheep he has had 
| upon his mind for some hours, and is happily rid 

of. He seems perplexed respecting three or four; 
| can’t remember where he left them; looks up 
and down the street, as half expecting to see 
them astray; suddenly pricks up his ears and 
remembers all about it. A thoroughly vagabond 
dog, accustomed to low company and public- 
houses ; a terrific dog tosheep; ready at a whistle 
| to scamper over their backs, and tear out mouth- 
fuls of their wool; but an educated, improved, 
developed dog, who has been taught his duties 
and knows how to discharge them. He and Jo 
listen to the music, probably with much the same 
amount of animal satisfaction; likewise, as to 
awakened association, aspiration or regret, mel- 
ancholy or joyful reference to things beyond the 
| Senses, they are probably upon apar. But, other- 
| wise, how far above the human listener is the 
brute ! 
| Turn that dog’s descendants wild, like Jo. 
and in a very few years they will so degenerate 
that they will lose even their bark—but not their 
bite. 

The day changes as it wears itself away, and 
becomes dark and drizzly. Jo fights it out, at 
his crossing, among the mud and wheels, the 
horses, whips, and umbrellas, and gets but a 
scanty sum to pay for the unsavory shelter ‘of 





gins to start up in the shops; the lamp-lighter, 
with his ladder, runs along the margin of the 





Tom-ull-alone’s. Twilight comes on; gas be- ~ 
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pavement. A wretched evening is beginning to | 
close in. 

In his chambers, Mr. Tulkinghorn sits medi- 
tating an application to the nearest magistrate 
to-morrow morning for a warrant. Gridley, a 
disappointed suitor, has been here to-day, and | 
has been alarming. We are not to be put in | 
bodily fear, and that ill-conditioned fellow shall 
be held to bail again. From the ceiling, fore- 
shortened allegory, in the person of one impossi- 
ble Roman upside down, points with the arm of 
Samson (out of joint, and an odd one) obtrusive- | 
ly toward the window. Why should Mr. Tulk- | 
inghorn, for such no reason, look out of window ? 
Is the hand not always pointing there? So he | 
does not look out of window. 

And if he did, what would it be to see a wo- 
man going by? There are women enough in the 
world, Mr. Tulkinghorn thinks—too many; they 
are at the bottom of all that goes wrong in it 


gi 








| She is a lady. 


though, for the matter of that, they create busi- 
ness for lawyers. What would it be to see a 
woman going by, even though she were going 
secretly? They are all secret. Mr. Tulkinghorn 
knows that, very well. 

But they are not all like the woman who now 
leaves him and his house behind ; between whose 
plain dress, and her refined manner, there is 
something exceedingly inconsistent. She should 


be an upper servant by her attire, yet, in her air 
| and step, though both are hurried and assumed 
| —as far as she can assume in the muddy streets, 


which she treads with an unaccustomed foot— 
Her face is vailed, and still she 
sufficiently betrays herself to make more than 
one of those who pass her look round sharply. 
She never turns her head. Lady or servant, 
she has a purpose in her, and can followit. She 
never turns her head, until she comes to the 
crossing where Jo plies with his broom. He 
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crosses with her, and begs. Still, she does not 
turn her head until she has landed on the other 
side. Then, she slightly beckons to him, and 
says, ‘Come here !”” 

Jo follows her, a pace or two, into a quiet 
court. 

** Are you the boy I have read of in the papers ?”’ 
she asks, behind her vail. 

“T don’t know,” says Jo, staring moodily at 
the vail, “nothink about no papers. I don’t 
know nothink about nothink at all.” 

“Were you examined at an Inquest ?” 

*T don’t know nothink about no—where I was 
tock by the beadle, do you mean?” says Jo. 
** Was the boy's name at the Inkwhich, Jo?” 

“Fou” 

“That’s me!” says Jo. 

“ Come farther up.” 

“You mean about the man?” says Jo, follow- 
ing. ‘Him as was dead?” 

“Hush! Speak in awhisper! Yes. Did he 
look, when he was living, so very ill and poor!’ 

*O jist!’ says Jo. 

“Did he look like—not like you?” says the 
woman with abhorrence. 

“QO not so bad as me,” says Jo. “I’m a 
reg’lar one, J am! You didn’t know him, did 
you?” 

‘* How dare you ask me if I knew him ?” 

“No offense, my lady,”’ says Jo, with much 
humility; for even he has got at the suspicion 
of her being a lady. 

“Tam not a lady. I am a servant.” 

“ You are a jolly servant!’’ says Jo; without 
the least idea of saying any thing offensive ; 
m>rely as a tribute of admiration. 

“ Listen and be silent. Don’t talk to me, and 
stand farther from me! Can you show me all 
those places that were spoken of in the account 
I read? The place he wrote for, the place he 
died at, the place where you were taken to, and 
the place where he was buried? Do you know 
the place where he was buried ?”’ 

Jo answers with a nod; having also nodded 
as each other place was mentioned. 

“Go before me, and show me all those dread- 
ful places. Stop opposite to each, and don’t 
speak to me unless 1 speak to you. Don’t look 
back. Do what I want, and I will pay you 
well.” 

Jo attends closely while the words are being 
spoken ; tells them off on his broom-handle, find- 
ing them rather hard; pauses to consider their 
meaning; considers it satisfactory, and nods his 
ragged head. 

“T am fly,” says Jo. “But fen larks, you 
know! Stow hooking it!’’ 

“What does the horrible creature mean?” 
exclaims the servant, recoiling from him. 

“ Stow cutting away, yoh know!”’ says Jo. 

“TJ don’t understand you. Go on before! I 
will give you more money than you ever had in 
your life.” 

Jo screws up his mouth into a whistle, gives 
his ragged head a rub, takes his broom under 
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his arm, and leads the way; passing deftly, with 
his bare feet, over the hard stones, and through 
the mud and mire. 

Cook’s Court. Jo stops. A pause. 

“* Who lives here ?”’ 

“Him wot give him his writing, and give me 
half a bull,” says Jo in a whisper, without look- 
ing over his shoulder. 

“Go on to the next.” 

Krook’s house. Jo stops again. A ‘onger 
pause. 

‘Who lives here !”’ 

“ He lived here,’’ Jo answers as before. 

After a silence, he is asked ‘‘ In which room ?” 

“In the back room up there. You can see 
the winder from this corner. Up there! That's 
where I see him stritched out. This is the pub- 
lic ouse where I was took to.”’ 

“Go on to the next!” 

It is a longer walk to the next; but, Jo relieved 
of his first suspicions, sticks to the terms imposed 
upon him, and does not look round. By many 
devious ways, reeking with offense of many 
kinds, they come to the little tunnel of a court, 
and to the gas-lamp (lighted now), and to the 
iron gate. 

“He was put there,” says Jo, holding to the 
bars and looking in. 

“Where? 0, what a scene of horror!” 

“ There !’’ says Jo, pointing. “Over yinder. 
Among them piles of bones, and close to that 
there kitchin winder! They put him very nigh 
the top. They was obliged to stamp upon it to 
git it in. I could unkiver it for ycu, with my 
broom, if the gate was open. That’s why they 
locks it, I s’pose,” giving it a shake. “It’s al- 
ways locked. Look at the rat!” cries Jo, ex- 
cited. “Hi! Look! There he goes! Ho! 
Into the ground!” 

The servant shrinks into a corner—into a cor- 
ner of that hideous archway, with its deadly 
stains contaminating her dress; and putting out 
her two hands, and passionately telling him 
to keep away from her, for he is loathsome to 
her, so remains for some moments. Jo stands 
staring, and is still staring when she recovers 
herself. 

“Ts this place of abomination, consecrated 
ground ?”” 

“T don’t know nothink of consequential ground,” 
says Jo, still staring. 

“Ts it blessed ?” 

“ Wuicu ?” says Jo, in the last degree amazed. 

“Ts it blessed ?”” 

“T’m blest if I know,” says Jo, staring more 
than ever; “but I shouldn’t think it warn’t. 
Blest ?”’ repeats Jo, something troubled in his 
mind. “It an’t done it much good if it is. 
Blest? I should think it was t’othered inyself. 
But J don’t know nothink!” 

The servant takes as little heed of what he 
says, as she seems to take of what she has said 
herself. She draws off her glove, to get some 
money from her purse. Jo silently notices how 
white and small her hand is, and what a jolly 
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vervant she must be to wear such sparkling 
rings. 

She drops a piece of money in his hand, with- 
out touching it, and shuddering as their hands 
approach. ‘ Now,” she adds, ‘show me the 
spot again!” 

Joe thrusts the handle of his broom between 
the bars of the gate, and, with his utmost power 
of elaboration, points it out. At length, looking 
aside to see if he has made himself intelligible, 
he finds that he is alone. 

His first proceeding is, to hold the piece of 
money to the gas-light, and to be overpowered 
at finding that it is yellow—gold. His next, is, 
to give it a one-sided bite at the edge, as a test 
of its quality. His next, to put it in his mouth 
for safety, and to sweep the step and passage 
with great care. His job done, he sets off for 
Tom-all-alone’s; stopping in the light of innu- 
merable gas-lamps to produce the piece of gold, 
and give it another one-sided bite, as a re-as- 
surance of its being genuine. 

The Mercury in powder is in no want of society 
to-night, for my Lady goes to a grand dinner and 
three or four balls. Sir Leicester is fidgety, 
down at Chesney Wold, with no better company 
than the gout; he complains to Mrs. Rouncewell 
that the rain makes such a monotonous pattering 
on the terrace, that he can’t read the paper, even 
by the fireside in his own snug dressing-room. 

“Sir Leicester would have done better to try 
the other side of the house, my dear,” says Mrs. 
Rouncewell to Rosa. “His dressing-room is on 


my Lady’s side. And in all these years I never 
heard the step upon the Ghost’s Walk, more dis- 
tinct than it is to-night !’’ 





MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN EN- 
GLISH LIFE.* 
CHAPTER XIlil., 

E have seen Squire Hazeldean (proud of the 
contents of his pocket-book, and his knowl- 
edge of the mercenary nature of foreign women), 
act off on his visit to Beatrice di Negra. Randal, 
thus left musing lone in the crowded streets, re- 
volved with astute complacency the probable re- 
sults of Mr. Hazeldean’s bluff negotiation; and, 
convincing himself that one of his vistas toward 
Fortune was becoming more clear and clear, he 
turned, with the restless activity of some founder 
of destined cities in a new settlement, to lop the 
boughs that cumbered and obscured the others. 
For truly, like a man in a vast Columbian forest, 
opening entangled space, now with the ready ax, 
now with the patient train, that kindles the slower 
fire, this child of civilized life went toiling on 
against surrounding obstacles, resolute to destroy, 
but ever scheming to construct. And now Ran- 
dal has reached Levy’s dainty business-room, and 
is buried deep in discussion how to secure to him- 
self, at the expense of his patron, the representa- 
tion of Lansmere, and how to complete the con- 
tract which shall reannex to his forlorn inheritance 

some fragments of its ancient wealth. 


* Continued from the July Nuinber. 








Meanwhile, Chance fought on his side in the 
boudoir of May Fair. The Squire had found the 
Marchesa at home—briefly introduced himself 
and his business—told her she was mistaken if 
she had fancied she had taken in a rich heir in 
his son—that, thank Heaven, he could leave his 
estates to his plowman, if he so pleased, but that 
he was willing to do things liberally; and what- 
ever she thought Frank was worth, he was very 
ready to pay for. 

At another time Beatrice would perhaps have 
laughed at this strange address ; or she might, in 
some prouder moment, have fired up with all a 
patrician’s resentment and a woman’s pride; but 
now her spirit was crushed, her nerves shattered ; 
the sense of her degraded position, of her depend- 
ence on her brother, combined with her supreme 
unhappiness at the loss of those dreams with 
which Leonard had for a while charmed her wea- 
ried waking life—all came upon her. She listen- 
ed, pale and speechless; and the poor Squire 
thought he was quietly advancing toward a fa- 
vorable result, wken she suddenly burst into a 
passion of hysterical tears; and just at that mo- 
ment Frank himself entered the room. At the 
sight of his father, of Beatrice’s grief, his sense 
of filial duty gave way. He was maddened by 
irritation—by the insult offered to the woman he 
loved, which a few trembling words from her ex- 
plained to him ; maddened yet more by the fear 
that the insult had lost her to him—warm words 
ensued between son and father, to close with the 
peremptory command and vehement threat of the 
last. 

“Come away this instant, sir! Come with 
me, or before the day is over I strike you out of 
my will !” 

The son’s answer was not to his father; he 
threw himself at Beatrice’s feet. 

“ Forgive him—forgive us both—” 

“What! you prefer that stranger to me—to 
the inheritance of Hazeldean !’’ cried the Squire, 
stamping his foot. 

“Leave your estates to whom you will; all 
that I care for in life is here !” 

The Squire stood still a moment or so, gazing 
on his son, with a strange bewildered marvel at 
the strength of that mystic passion, which none 
not laboring under its fearful chann can compre- 
hend, which creates the sudden idol that no rea- 
son justifies, and sacrifices to its fatal shtine alike 
the Past and the Future. Not trusting himself 
to speak, the father drew his.hand across his 
eyes, and dashed away the bitter tear that sprang 
from a swelling indignant heart; then he uttered 
an inarticulate sound, and, finding his voice gone, 
moved away to the door, and left the house. 

He walked through the streets, bearing his 
head very erect, as a proud man does when deep- 
ly wounded, and striving to shake off some affec 
tion that he deems a weakness; and his trem 
bling, nervous fingers fumbled at the button « 
his coat, trying to tighten the garment across his 
chest, as if to confirm a resolution that still sought 
to struggle out of the revolting heart. 
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Thus he went on, and the reader, perhaps, will 
wonder whither; and the wonder may not lessen 
when he finds the Squire come to a dead pause 
in Grosvenor Square, and at the portico of: his 
“distant brother’s’’ stately house. 

At the Squire’s brief inquiry whether Mr. Eger- 
ton was at home, the porter summoned the groom 
of the chambers ; and the groom of the chambers, 
seeing a stranger, doubted whether his master 
was not engaged, but would take in the stranger’s 
card and see. 

“ Ay, ay,”’ muttered the Squire, “this is true 
relationship—my child prefers a stranger to me. 
Why should I complain that I am a stranger in 
a brother’s house. Sir,”’ added the Squire aloud, 
and very meekly—“ Sir, please to say to your 
master that I am William Hazeldean.” 

The servant bowed low, and without another 
word conducted the visitor into the statesman’s 
library, and announcing Mr. Hazeldean, closed 
the door. 

Audley was seated at his desk, the grim iron 
boxes still at his feet, but they were now closed 
and locked. And the ex-minister was no longer 
looking over official documents; letters spread 
open before him, of far different nature; in his 
hand there lay a long lock of fair silken hair, on 
which his eyes were fixed sadly and intently. He 
started at the sound of his visitor’s name, and 
the tread of the Squire’s stalwart footstep; and 
mechanically thrust into his bosom the relic of 
younger and warmer years, keeping his hand to 
his heart, which beat loud with disease, under 
the light pressure of that golden hair. 

The two brothers stood on the great man’s 
lonely hearth, facing each other in silence, and 
noting unconsciously the change made in each 
during the long years in which they had never 
met. 

The Squire, with his portly size, his hardy, 
sun-burnt cheeks, the partial baldness of his un- 
furrowed open forehead, looked his full age—deep 
into middle life. Unmistakably he seemed the 
paterfamilias—the husband and the father—the 
man of social domestic ties. But about Audley 
(really some few years junior to the Squire), de- 
spite the lines of care on his handsome face, there 
still lingered the grace of youth. Men of cities 
retain youth longer than those of the country—a 
remark which Buffon has not failed to make and 
to account for. Neither did Egerton betray the 
air of the married man; for ineffable solitariness 
seemed stamped upon the man, whose private 
life had long been so stern a solitude. No ray 
from the.focus of Home played round that re- 
served, unjoyous, melancholy brow. In a word, 
Audley looked still the man for whom some young 
female heart might fondly sigh; and not the less 
because. of the cold eye and compressed lip, which 
challenged interest even while seeming to repel it. 

Audley was the first to speak, and to put forth 
the right hand, which he stole slowly from its 
place at his.breast, on which the lock of hair still 
stirred to and fro at the heave of the laboring 
heart. ‘“ William,” said he, with his rich, deep 





voice, ‘this is kind. You are come to see me, 
now that men say I am fallen. The minister 
you censured is no more; and you see again the 
brother.” 

The Squire was softened at once by this ad- 
dress. He shook heartily the hand tendered to 
him; and then, turning away his head, with an 
honest conviction that Audley ascribed to him a 
credit which he did not deserve, he said, ‘\.No, 
no, Audley; I am more selfish than you think 
me. I have come—I have come to ask your ad- 
vice—no, not exactly that—your opinion. But 
you are busy—?”’ 

“Sit down, William. Old days were coming 
over me when you entered ; days earlier still re- 
turn now—days, too, that leave no shadow when 
their suns are set.” 

The proud man seemed to think he had said 
too much. His practical nature rebuked the 
poetic sentiment and phrase. He re-collected 
himself, and added, more coldly, “‘You would 
ask my opinion? Whaton? Some public mat- 
ter—some Parliamentary bill that may affect 
your property ?” 

*“ Am I such a mean miser as that? Prop- 
erty—property ? What does property matter, 
when a man is struck down at his own hearth ? 
Property, indeed! But you have no child—hap- 
py brother!” 

“Ay, ay; as you say, ] am a happy man; 
childless! Has your son displeased you? I 
have heard him spoken of well, too.” 

“Don’t talk of him. Whether his conduct be 
good or ill is my affair,’’ resumed the poor father 
with a testy voice—jealous alike of Audley’s 
praise or blame of his rebellious son. Then he 
rose a moment, and made a strong gulp as if for 
air; and laying his broad brown hand or his 
brother’s shoulder, said, ‘‘ Randal Leslie tells me 
you are wise—a consummate man of the world 
No doubt you are so. And Parson Dale tells me 
that he is sure you have warm feelings—which 
I take to be a strange thing for one who ‘has 
lived so long in London, and has no wife and no 
child—a widower, and a Member of Parliament 
—for a commercial city, too. Never smile; it 
is no smiling matter with me. You know a 
foreign woman, called Negra or Negro—not a 
blackymoor, though, by any means—at least on 
the outside of her. Is she such a woman as a 
plain country gentleman would like his only son 
to marry—ay or no?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Audley, gravely, 
“and I trust your son will commit no action so 
rash. Shall I see him or her? Speak, my dear 
William. ‘What would you have me do?” 

“Nothing; you haye said enough,” replied 
the Squire, gloomily; and his head sank on his 


breast. 


Audley took his hand, and pressed it fraternal- 
ly... “ William,” said the statesman, “ we have 
been long estranged; but I do not forget that 
when we last met, ot—et Lord Lansmere’r 
house, and when I took you aside, and said, 
* William, if I lose this election, I must resign 
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«all chance of public life: my affairs are embar- 
rassed; I may need—I would not accept money 
from ‘you—I would seek a profession, and you 
can help me there,’ you divined my meaning, 
and said—‘ Take orders ; the Hazeldean living is 
just vacant. I will get some one to hold it till 
you are ordained.’ I do not forget that. Would 
that I had thought earlier of so serene an escape 
from all that then tormented me. My lot might 
have been far happier.” 

The Squire eyed Audley with a surprise that 
broke forth from his more absorbing emotions. 
“Happier! Why, all things have prospered 
with you; and you are rich enough now; and— 
you shake your head. Brother, is it possible! do 
you want money? Pooh, not accept money from 
your mother’s son !—stuff.” Out came the 
Squire’s pocket-book. Audley put it gently aside. 

“Nay,” said he, “I have enough for myself; 
but since you seek and speak with me thus affec- 
tionately, I will ask you one favor. Should I die 
before I can provide for my wife’s kinsman, Ran- 
dal Leslie, as I could wish, will you see to his 
fortunes, so far as you can, without injury to 
others—to your own son ?” 

“My son! He is provided for. He has the 
Casino estate—much good may it do him. You 
have touched on the very matter that brought 
me here. This boy, Randal Leslie, seems a 
praiseworthy lad, and has Hazeldean blood in 
his veins. You have taken him up because he 
is connected with your late wife. Why should 
not I take him up, too, when his grandmother 


was a Hazeldean? I wanted to ask you what 
you meant to do for him; for if you did not mean 
to provide for him, why I will, as in duty bound. 
So your request comes at the right time ; I think 


of altering my will. I can put him into the en- 
tail, besides a handsome legacy. You are sure 
he is a good lad—and it will please you too, 
Audley ?” 

“But not at the expense of your son. And 
stay, William—as to this foolish marriage with 
Madame di Negra, who told you Frank meant to 
take such a step ?” 

“He told me himself; but it is no matter. 
Randal and I both did all we could to dissuade 
him; and Randal advised me to come to you.” 

“He has acted generously, then, our kinsman 
Randal—I em glad to hear it’’—said Audley, his 
brow somewhat clearing. ‘I have no influence 
with this lady; but at least, I can counsel her. 
Do not consider the marriage fixed because a 
young man desires it. Youth is ever hot and 
rash.” 

“Your youth never was,”’ retorted the Squire, 
bluntly. ‘You married well enough, I’m sure. 
I will say one thing for you: you have been, to 
my taste, a bad politician—beg pardon—but you 
were always a gentleman. You would never 
have disgraced your family and married a” 

“Hush!” interrupted Egerton, gently. ‘ Do 
not make matters worse than they are. Madame 
di Negra is of high birth in her own country; 
and if scandal—” 





“Scandal !’’ cried the Squire, shrinking and 
turning pale. ‘“ Are you speaking of the wife of 
a Hazeldean? At least, she shall never sit by 
the hearth at which now sits his mother; and 
whatever I may do for Frank, her children shall 
not succeed. No mongrel cross-breed shall ken- 
nel in English Hazeldean. Much obliged to you, 
Audley, for your good feeling—g'ad to have seen 
you; and harkye, you startled me by that shake 
of your head, when I spoke of your wealth; and, 
from what you say about Randal’s prospects, I 
guess that you London gentlemen are not so thrifty 
as weare. You shall let me speak. I say again, 
that I have some thousands quite at your service. 
And though you are not a Hazeldean, still you 
are my mother’s son; and now that I am about 
to alter my will, I can as well scratch in the 
name of Egerton as that of Leslie. Cheer up, 
cheer up; you are younger than I am, and you 
have no child; so you will live longer than I 
shall.” 

“*My dear brother,” answered Audley, “ be- 
lieve me, I shall never live to want your aid. And 
as to Leslie, add to the £5000 I mean to give 
him, an equal sum in your will, and I shall feel 
that he has received justice.” 

Observing that the Squire, though he listened 
attentively, made no ready answer, Audley turned 
the subject again to Frank ; and with the adroit- 
ness of a man of the world, backed by cordial sym- 
pathy in his brother’s distress, he pleaded so well 
Frank’s lame cause, urged so gently the wisdom of 
patience and delay, and the appeal to filial feeling 
rather than recourse to paternal threats, that the 
Squire grew molified in spite of himself, and left 
his brother’s house a much less angry, and less 
doleful man. 

Mr. Hazeldean was still in the square when he 
came upon Randal himself, who was walking 
with a dark-whiskered, showy gentleman, to- 
ward Egerton’s house. Randal and the gentle- 
man exchanged a hasty whisper, and the former 
exclaimed, 

“What, Mr. Hazeldean, have you just left 
your brother’s-house? Is it possible ?”’ 

“Why, you advised me to go there, and I did. 
I scarcely knew what I was about. I am very 
glad I did go. Hang politics! hang the landed 
interest! what do I care for either now ?” 

“ Foiled with Madame di Negra?” asked Ran- 
dal, drawing the Squire aside. 

“‘ Never speak of her again!” cried the Squire, 
fiercely. ‘‘ And as to that ungrateful boy—but I 
don’t mean to behave harshly to him—he shall 
have money enough to keep her if he likes—keep 
her from coming to me—keep him, too, from 
counting on my death, and borrowing post-obits 
on the Casino—for he’ll be doing that next—no, 
I hope I wrong him there ; I have been too good 
a father for him to count on my death already. 
After all,”’ continued the Squire, beginning to 
relax, “‘as Audley says, the marriage is not yet 
made; and if the woman has taken him in, he is 
young, and his heart is warm. Make yourself 
easy, my boy. I don’t forget how kindly you 
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took his part; and before I do any thing rash, 
Tl at least take advice with his poor mother.” 

Randal gnawed his pale lip, and a momentary 
cloud of disappointment passed over his face. 

‘* True, sir,” said he, gently ; “ true, you must 
not be rash. Indeed, I was thinking of you and 
poor dear Frank at the very moment I met you. 
It occurred to me whether we might not make 
Frank’s very embarrassments a reason to induce 
Madame di Negra to refuse him; and I was 
on my way to Mr. Egerton, in order to ask his 
opinion, in company with the gentleman yon- 
der.”’ 

“Gentleman yonder? Why should he thrust 
his long nose into my family affairs? Who the 
devil is he?” 

“ Don’t ask, sir. Pray let me act.” 

But the Squire continued to eye askant the 
dark-whiskered personage thus thrust between 
himself and his son, and who waited patiently a 
few yards in the rear, carelessly readjusting the 
camelia in his button-hole. 

“He looks very outlandish. 
too ?’’ asked the Squire, at last. 

“No, not exactly. However, he knows all 
about Frank’s embarrassments ; and—”’ 

“Embarrassments! what, the debt he paid for 
that woman? How did he raise the money?” 

“ T don’t know,”’ answered Randal; ‘“ and 
that is the reason I asked Baron Levy to accom- 
pany me to Egerton’s, that he might explain in 
private what I have no reason—” 

“ Baron Levy !” interrupted the Squire. *‘ Le- 
vy, Levy—I have heard of 2 Levy who has near- 
ly ruined my neighbor, Thornhill—a money-lend- 
er. Zounds! is that the man who knows my 
son’s affairs? Ill soon learn, sir.” 

Randal caught hold of the Squire’s arm: 
“Stop, stop; if you really insist upon learning 
more about Frank’s debts, you must not appeal to 
Baron Levy directly, and as Frank’s father; he 
will not answer you. But if I present you to 
him as a mere acquaintance of mine, and turn 
the conversation, as if carelessly, upon Frank— 
why, since, in the London world, such matters 
are never kept secret except from the parents of 
young men—l have no doubt he will talk out 
openly.” . 

“ Manage it as you will,” said the Squire. 

Randal took Mr. Hazeldean’s arm, and joined 
Levy—“ A friend of mine from the country, 
Baron.”’ Levy bowed profoundly, and the three 
walked slowly on. 

“ By-the-by,”’ said Randal, pressing signifi- 
cantly upon Levy’s arm, “my friend has come 
to town upon the somewhat unpleasant business 
of settling the debts of another—a young man 
of fashion—a relation of his own. No one, sir 
(turning to the Squire), could so ably assist you 
in such arrangements as could Baron Levy.” 

Bron. (modestly, and with a moralizing air). 
—‘‘I nave some experience in such matters, and 
I hold it a duty to assist the parents and rela- 
tions of young men who, from want of reflection, 
often ruin themselves for life. I hope the young 
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' boy’s father ! 


gentleman in question is not in the hands of the 
Jews?” 

Ranpau.— “ Christians are as fond of good in- 
terest for their money as ever the Jews can be.” 

Baron.—“ Granted, but they have not always 
so much money to lend. The first thing, sir 
(addressing the Squire)—the first thing for you 
to do is to buy up such of your relation’s bills 
and notes of hand as may be in the market. No 
doubt we can get them a bargain, unless the 
young man is heir to some property that may 
soon be his in the course of nature.” 

Ranpat.—“ Not soon—heaven forbid! His 
father is still a young man—a fine healthy man,” 
leaning heavily on Levy’s arm; “and as to post- 
obits—” 

Baron.—“ Post-obits on sound security cost 
more to buy up, however healthy the obstructing 
relative may be.” 

Ranpat.—“ I should hope that there are not 
many sons who can calculate, in cold blood, on 
the death of their fathers.” 

Baron.—‘ Ha, ha—he is young, our friend, 
Randal ; eh, sir ?” 

RanpaL.—“ Well, I am not more scrupulous 
than others, I dare say: and I have often been 
pinched hard for money, but I would go barefoot 
rather than give security upon a father’s grave ! 
I can imagine nothing more likely to destroy 
natural feeling, nor to instill ingratitude and 
treachery into the whole character, than to press 
the hand of a parent, and calculate when that 
hand may be dust—than to sit down with stran- 
gers and reduce his life to the measure of an in- 
surance table—than to feel difficulties gathering 
round one, and mutter in fashionable slang, ‘ But 
it will be all well if the governor would but die.’ 
And he who has accustomed himself to the relief 
of post-obits must gradually harden his mind to 
all this.” 

The Squire groaned heavily ; and had Randal 
proceeded another sentence in the same strain, 
the Squire would have wept outright. ‘ But,” 
continued Randal, altering the tone of his voice, 
“] think that our young friend of whom we were 
talking just now, Levy, before this gentleman 
joined us, has the same opinion as myself on 
this head. He may accept bills, but he would 
never sign post-obits.” 

Baron (who with the apt docility of a man- 
aged charger to the touch of a rider’s hand, had 
comprehended and complied with each quick sign 
of Randal’s).—‘ Pooh! the young fellow we are 
talking of ? Nonsense. He would not be so 
foolish as to give five times the percentage he 
otherwise might. Not sign post-obits! Of 
course he has signed one.”’ 

Ranpva..— Hist—you mistake, you mistake.” 

Squire (leaving Randal’s arm and seizing 
Levy’s).— Were you speaking of Frank Hazel- 
dean ?” 

Baron.—“ My dear sir, excuse me; I never 
mention names before strangers.” 

Squire.—“ Strangers again! Man, I am the 
Speak out, sir,” and his hand 
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closed on Levy’s arm with the strength of an iron 
vice. 

Baron.—“ Gently ; you hurt me, sir; but I ex- 
cuse your feelings. Randal, you are to blame 
for leading me into this indiscretion ; but I beg 
to assure Mr. Hazeldean, that though his son has 
been a little extravagan‘—”" 

Ranpat.—" Owing chiefly to the arts of an 
abandoned woman.” 

Baron.—“ Of an abandoned woman ; still he 
has shown more prudence than you would sup- 
pose; and this very post-obit is a proof of it. A 
simple act of that kind has enabled him to pay 
off bills that were running on till they would have 
ruined even the Hazeldean estate; whereas a 
charge on the reversion of the Casino—” 

Squire.—“ He has done it then? He has 
signed a post-obit ?” 

RanpaL.—“ No, no; Levy must be wrong.”’ 

Banon.—“ My dear Leslie, aman of Mr. Hazel- 
dean’s time of life can not have your romantic 
boyish notions. He must allow that Frank has 
acted in this like a lad of sense—very good head 
for business has my young friend Frank! And 
the best thing Mr. Hazeldean can do is quietly to 
buy up the post-obit, and thus be will place his 
son heneeforth in his own power.”’ 

Squme.—“ Can I see i deed with my own 
eyes ?” 

Baron.— Certainly, or lon could you be in- 
duced to buy it up? Buton one condition; you 
must not betray me to your son. And, indeed, 
take my advice, and don’t say a word to him on 
the matter.” 

Squire. —“ Let me see it, let me see it with 
my own eyes. His mother else will never believe 
it—nor will I.” 

Barox.—*“ I can call on you this evening.” 

Squire.—“ Now—now.” 

Baron.—“ You can spare me, Randal; and 
you yourself can open to Mr. Egerton the other 
affair, respecting Lansmere. No time should be 
lost, lest L’Estrange suggest a candidate.” 

Ranpat (whispering).—‘ Never mind me.— 
This is more important. (Aloud) —Go with Mr. 
Hazeldean. My dear kind friend (to the Squire), 
do not let this vex you so much. After all, it is 
what nine young men out of ten would do in the 
same circumstances. And it is best you should 
know it; you may save Frank from farther ruin, 
and prevent, perhaps, this very marriage.” 

“ We will see,”’ exclaimed the Squire, hastily. 
“ Now, Mr. Levy, come.” 

Levy and the Squire walked on not arm-in- 

but side by side. Randal proceeded to 
Egerton’s house. 

“Tam glad to see you, Leslie,” said the ex- 
minister. ‘“ What is it I have heard ? My 
nephew, Frank Hazeldean, proposes to marry 
Madame di Negra against his father’s consent ? 
How could you suffer him to entertain an idea so 
wild? And how néver confide it to me ?” 

Ranpau.— My dear Mr. Egerton, it is only 
to-day that I was informed of Frank’s engage- 
ment. I have already seen him, and exvostu- 





lated in vain; till then, though I knew you 
nephew admired Madame di Negra, I could never 
suppose he harbored a serious intention.” 
Ecxrrton.—“‘I must believe you, Ranlal. | 
will inyself see Madame di Negra, though I have 
no power, and no right, to dictate to her. I have 
but little time for all such private business. The 
dissolution of Parliament is so close at hand.” 
Ranpat (looking down.) —“ It is on that sub- 
ject that 1 wished to speak to you, sir. You 
think of standing for Lansmere. Well, Baron 
Levy has suggested to me an idea that I could not, 
of course, even countenance, till I had spoken to 
you. It seems that he has some acquaintance 
with the state of parties in that borough! He 
is informed that it is not only as easy to bring 
in two of our side, as to carry one; but that it 
would make your election still more safe, not to 
fight single-handed against two opponents; that 
if canvassing for yourself alone, you could not 
carry a sufficient number of plumper votes ; that 
split votes would go from you to one or other of 
the two adversaries; that, in a word, it is neces- 
sary to pair you with a colleague. If it really 
be so, you of course will learn best from your 
own Committee; but should they concur in the 
opinion Baron Levy has formed—do I presume 
too much on your kindness—to deem it possible 
that you might allow me to be the second candi- 
date on your side? I should not say this, but 
that Levy told me you had some wish to see 
me in Parliament, among the supporters of your 
policy. And what other opportunity can occur ? 


Here the cost of carrying two would be scarcely 


more than that of carrying one. And Levy 
says, the party would subscribe for my election ; 
you, of course, would refuse all such aid for your 
own; and indeed, with your great name, and 
Lord Lansmere’s interest, there can be little be- 
yond the strict legal expenses.” 

As Randal spoke thus at length, he watched 
anxiously his patron’s reserved, unrevealing coun- 
tenance. 

Ecerron (drily.)—“I will consider. You may 
safely leave in my hands any matter connected 
with your ambition and advancement. I have 
before told you I hold it a duty to do all in my 
power for the kinsman of my late wife—for one 
whose career I undertook to forward—for one 
whom. honor has compelled to share in my own 
political reverses.” 

Here Egerton rang the bell for his hat, and 
gloves, and walking into the hall, paused at 
the street door. There beckoning to Randal, he 
said slowly, “‘ You seem intimate with Baron 
Levy; I caution you against him—a danger- 
ous acquaintance, first to the purse, next to the 
honor.” 

Ranpat.—I know it, sir; and am surprised 
myself at the acquaintance that has grown up 
between us. Perhaps its cause is in his respect 
for yourself.” 

Ecrrton.—“ Tut.” 

Ranpat.—" Whatever it be, he contrives to 
obtain a singular hold over one’s mind, even 
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where, as in my case, he has no evident interest 
to serve. How is this? It puzzles me!” 

Ecerton.—“ For his interest, it is most se- 
cured where he suffers it to be least evident ; for 
his hold over the mind, it is easily accounted for. 
He ever appeals to two temptations, strong with 
all men—Avarice and Ambition.—Good-day.” 

Ranpau.—“ Are you going to Madame di 
Negra’s? Shall I not accompany you? Per- 
haps I may be able to back your own remon- 
strances.”’ 

Ecerton.—“ No, I shall not require you.” 

Ranpat.—“ I trust I shall hear the result of 
your interview? I feel so much interested in 
it. Poor Frank!” 

Audley nodded. “ Of course, of course.” 

—_——@——— 
CHAPTER XIV. 

On entering the drawing-room of Madame di 
Negra, the peculiar charm which the sever: 
Audley Egerton had been ever reputed to possess 
with women, would have sensibly struck one who 
had hitherto seen him chiefly in his relations with 
men in the business-like affairs of life. It was « 
charm in strong contrast to the ordinary manners 
of those who are emphatically called “ Ladies’ 
men.’’ No artificial smile, no conventional hol- 
low blandness, no frivolous gossip, no varnish 
either of ungenial gayety or affected grace. The 
charm was in a simplicity that unbent more into 
kindness than it did with men. Audley’s nature, 
whatever its faults and defects, was essentially 
masculine; and it was the sense of masculine 
power that gave to his voice a music when 
addressing the gentler sex—a sort of indulgent 
tenderness that appeared equally void of insin- 
cerity and presumption. 

Frank had been gone about half-an-hour, and 
Madame di Negra was scarcely recovered from the 
agitation into which she had been thrown by the 
affront from the father and the pleading of the son. 

Egerton took her passive hand cordially, and 
seated himself by her side. 

“My dear Marchesa,”’ said he, “‘are we then 
likely to be near connections? And can you 
seriously contemplate marriage with my young 
nephew, Frank Hazeldean? You turn away. 
Ah, my fair friend, there are but two inducements 
to a free woman to sign away her liberty at the 
altar.. I say a free woman, for widows are free, 
and girls are not. These inducements are, first, 
worldly position ; secondly, love. Which of these 
motives can urge Madame di Negra to marry 
Mr. Frank Hazeldean ?” 

“ There are other motives than those you speak 
of—the need of protection—the sense of solitude 
—the curse of dependence—gratitude for honora- 
ble affection. But you men never know women!”’ 

“] grant that you are right there—we never 
do; neither do women ever know men. And yet 
each sex contrives to dupe and to fool the other! 
Listen to me. I have little acquaintance with 
my nephew, but I allow he is a handsome young 
gentleman, with whom a handsome young lady 
in her teens might fall in love in a ball-room. 





But you who have known the higher order of our 
species—you who have received the homage of 
men, whose thoughts and mind leave the small 
talk of drawing-room triflers—so poor and bald— 
you can not look me in the face and say that it 
is any passion resembling love which you feel for 
my nephew. And as to position, it is right that 
I should inform you tkat if he marry you he will 
have none. He may risk his inheritance. You 
will receive no countenance from his parents. 
You will be poor, but not free. You will uot gain 
the independence you seek for. The sight of a 
vacant, discontented face in that opposite chaiz 
will be worse than solitude. And as to grateful 
affection,” added the man of the world, “it is a 
polite synonym for tranquil indifference.” 

“Mr. Egerton,”’ said Beatrice, “people say 
you are made of bronze. Did you ever feel the 
want of a home ?” 

‘“T answer you frankly,”’ replied the statesman, 
“if I had not felt it, do you think I should have 
been, and that I should be to the last, the joyless 
drudge of public life? Bronze though you call 
my nature, it would have melted away long since 
like wax in the fire, if I had sat idly down and 
dreamed of a Home !” 

‘But we women,” answered Beatrice, with 
pathos, ‘“‘ have no public life, and we do idly sit 
down and dream. Oh,’ she continued, after a 
short pause, and clasping her hands firmly 
together, “you think me worldly, grasping, 
ambitious; how different my fate had been had 
I known a home !—known one whom I coukd love 
and venerate—known one whose siniles would 
have developed the good that was once within 
me, and the fear of whose rebuking or sorrowful 
eye would have corrected what is evil.”’ 

“Yet,” answered Audley, “nearly all women 
in the great world have had that choice once in 
their lives, and nearly all have thrown it away. 
How few of your rank really think of home when 
they marry—how few ask to venerate as well as 
to love—and how many of every rank, when the 
home has been really gained, have willfully lost 
its shelter; some in neglectful weariness—some 
from a momentary doubt, distrust, caprice—a 
wild fancy—a passionate fit—a trifle—a straw— 
a dream! True, you women are ever dreamers. 
Common sense, common earth, is above or below 
your comprekension.”’ 

Both now were silent. Audley first roused him- 
self with a quick, writhing movement. ‘ We 
two,”’ said hz, smiling half sadly, half cynically 
—‘‘ we two must not longer waste time in talk- 
ing sentiment. We know both too well what life, 
as it has been made for us by our faults or our mis- 
fortunes, truly is. And once again, I entreat you 
to pause before you yield to the foolish suit of my 
foolish nephew. Rely on it, you will either com- 
mand a higher offer for your prudence to accept ; 
or, if you needs must sacrifice rank and fortune, 
you, with your beauty and your romantic heart, 
will see one who, at least for a fair holiday season 
(if human love allows no more), can repay you 
for the sacrifice. Frank Hazeldean never can.” 
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Beatrice turned away to conceal the tears that 
rushed to her eyes. 

“Think over this well,” said Audley, in the 
softest tone of his mellow voice. ‘“ Do you re- 
member that when you first came to England, I 
told you that reither wedlock nor love had any 
lures for me. We grew friends upon that rude 
avowal, and therefore I now speak to you like some 
sage of old, wise because standing apart and aloof 
from all the affections and ties that mislead our 
wisdom. Nothing but real love—(how rare it is; 
has one human heart in a million ever known it!) 
nothing but real love can repay us for the loss of 
freedom—the cares and fears of poverty—the cold 
pity of the world that we both despise and re- 
spect. And all these, and much more, follow the 
step you would inconsiderately take—an impru- 
dent marriage.” 

“ Audley Egerton,” said Beatrice, lifting her 
dark, moistened eyes, “ you grant that real love 
does compensate for an imprudent marriage. You 
speak as if you had known such love—you! Can 
it be possible ?”’ 

“Real love—I thought that I knew it once. 
Looking back with remorse, I should doubt it now 
but for one curse that only real love, when lost, 
has the power to leave evermore behind it.” 

“What is that ?” 

“A void here,” answered Egerton, striking his 
heart. “ Desolation !—Adieu !” 

He rose and left the room. 

“Ts it,’? murmured Egerton, as he pursued 
his way through the streets—“is it that, as we 


approach death, all the first fair feelings of young 

life come back to us mysteriously? Thus I have 

heard, or read, that in some country of old, chil- 

dren scattering flowers, preceded a funeral bier.’ 
—_-w!?S-—™”™ 


CHAPTER XV. 

Anp so Leonard stood beside his friend’s mor- 
tal clay, anc watched, in the ineffable smile of 
death, the last gleam which the soul had left 
there; and so, after a time, he crept back to the 
adjoining room with a step as noiseless as if he 
had feared to disturb the dead. Wearied as he 
was with watching, he had no thought of sleep. 
He sate himself down by the little table, and 
leaned his face on his hand, musing sorrowfully. 
Thus time passed. He heard the clock from be- 
low strike the hours. In the house of death the 
sound of a clock b so sol The soul 
that we miss has gone so far beyond the reach 
of time! A cold, superstitious awe gradually 
stole over the young man. He shivered, and 
lifted his eyes with a start, half scornful, half de- 
fying. The moon was gone—the gray, comfort- 
less dawn gleamed through the casement, and 
carried its raw, chilling light through the open 
doorway, into the death-room. And there, near 
tle extinguished fire, Leonard saw the solitary 
woman, weeping low, and watching still. He 
returned to say a word of comfort—she pressed 
his hand, but waved him away. He understood. 
She did not wish for other comfort than her 
quiet relief of tears. Again, he returned to his 








own chamber, and his eyes this time fell upor the 
papers which he had hitherto disregarded. What 
made his heart stand still, and the blood then 
rush so quickly through his veins? Why aid he 
seize upon those papers with so tremulous a 
hand—then lay them down—pause, as if to nerve 
himself—and look so eagerly again? He recog- 
nized the handwriting—those fair, clear charac- 
ters—so peculiar in their woman-like delicacy and 
grace—the same as in the wild, pathetic poems, the 
sight of which had made an era in his boyhood. 
From these pages the image of the mysterious Nora 
rose once more before him. He ielt that he was 
withamother. He went back, and closed the door 
gently, as if with a jealous piety, to exclude each 
ruder shadow from the world of spirits, and be 
alone with that mournful ghost. For a thought 
written in warm, sunny life, and then suddenly 
rising up to us, when the hand that traced, and 
the heart that cherished it, are dust, is verily as 
a ghost. It is a likeness struck off of the fond 
human being, and surviving it. Far more truth- 
ful than bust or portrait, it bids us see the tear 
flow, and the pulse beat. What ghost can the 
church-yard yield to us like the writing of the 
dead ? 

The bulk of the papers had been once lightly 
sewn to each other—they had come undone, per- 
haps in Burley’s rude hands ; but their order was 
easily apparent. Leonard soon saw that they 
formed a kind of journal—not, indeed, a regular 
diary, nor always relating to the things of the day. 
There were gaps in time—no attempt at succes- 
sive narrative. Sometimes, instead of prose, a 
hasty burst of verse, gushing evidently from the 
heart—sometimes all narrative was left untold, 
and yet, as it were, epitomized, by a single burn- 
ing line—a single exclamation—of woe, or joy! 
Everywhere you saw records of a nature exqui- 
sitely susceptible ; and where genius appeared, it 
was so artless, that you did not call it genius, but 
emotion. At the outset the writer did not speak 
of herself in the first person. The MS. opened 
with descriptions and short dialogues, carried on 
by persons to whose names only initial letters 
were assigned, all written in a style of simple, 
innocent freshness, and breathing of purity and 
happiness, like a dawn of spring. Two young 
persons, humbly born—a youth and a girl—the 
last still in childhood, each chiefly self-taught, 
are wandering on Sabbath evenings among green 
dewy fields, near the busy town, in which labor 
awhile is still. Few words pass beetween them. 
You see at once, though the writer does not mean 
to convey it, how far beyond the scope of her 
male companion flies the heavenward inagina- 
tion of the girl. It is he who questions—it is 
she who answers; and-soon there steals upon 
you, as you read, the conviction that the youth 
loves the girl, and loves in vain. All in this 
writing, though terse, is so truthful! Leonard, 
in the youth, already recognizes the rude, im 
perfect scholar—the village bard—Mark Fair. 
field. Then, there is a gap in descriptioa—but 
there are short weighty sentences, which shaw 
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deepening thought, increasing years, in the writer. 
And though the innocence remains, the happiness 
begins to be less vivid on the page. 

Now, insensibly, Leonard finds that there is a 
new phase in the writer’s existence. Scenes, no 
longer of humble work-day rural life, surround 
her. And a fairer and more dazzling image suc- 
ceeds to the companion of the Sabbath eves. 
This image Nora evidently loves to paint—it is 
akin to her own genius—it captivates her fancy 
—it is an image that she (inborn artist, and con- 
scious of her art) feels to belong to a brighter and 
higher school of the Beautiful. And yet the 
virgin’s heart is not awakened—no trace of the 
heart yet there. The new image thus introduced 
is one of her own years, perhaps; nay, it may be 
younger still—for it is a boy that is described, 
with his profuse fair curls, and eyes new to grief, 
and confronting the sun as a young eagle's; with 
veins so full of the wine of life, that they over- 
flow into every joyous whim; with nerves quiver- 
ingly alive to the desire of glory; with the frank 
generous nature rash in its laughing scorn of the 
world, which it has not tried. Who was this 
boy, it perplexed Leonard. He feared to guess. 
Soon, less told than implied, you saw that this 
companionship, however it chanced, brings fear 
and pain on the writer. Again (as before), with 
Mark Fairfield, there is love on the one side and 
not on the other; with her there is affectionate, 
almost sisterly, interest, admiration, gratitude— 
but a something of pride or of terror that keeps 
back love. 


Were 


Here Leonard’s interest grew intense. 
there touches by which conjecture grew certainty ; 
and he recognized, through the lapse of years, the 
boy lover in his own generous benefactor? 

Fragments of dialogue now began to reveal the 
suit of an ardent impassioned nature, and the 
simple wonder and strange alarm of a listener 


who pitied but could not sympathize. Some 
great worldly distinction of rank between the 
two became visible—that distinction seemed to 
arm the virtue and steel the affections of the 
lowlier born. Then a few sentences, half blotted 
out with tears, told of wounded and humbled 
feelings—some one invested with authority, as 
if the suitor’s parent, had interfered, questioned, 
reproached, counseled. And it was now evident 
that the suit was not one that dishonored ;—it 
wooed to flight, but still to marriage. 

And now these sentences grew briefer still, as 
with the decision of a strong resolve. And to 
these there followed a passage so exquisite, that 
Leonard wept unconsciously as he read. It was 
the description of a visit spent at home previous 
to some sorrowful departure. There rose up the 
glimpse of a proud and vain, but a tender wistful 
mother—of a father’s fonder but less thoughtful 
love. And then came a quiet soothing scene 
between the girl and her first village lover, end- 
ing thus—“ So she put M’s hand into her sister's, 
and said: ‘You loved me through the fancy, 
love her with the heart,’ and left them compre- 
hending each other, and betrothed.” 





Leonard sighed. He understood now how 
Mark Fairfield saw in the homely features of his 
unlettered wife the reflection of the sister’s soul 
and face. 

A few words told the final parting—words 
that were a picture. The long friendless higi- 
way, stretching on—on—toward the remorseless 
city. And the doors of home opening on the 
desolate thoroughfare—and the old pollard tree 
beside the threshold, with the ravens wheeling 
round it and calling to their young. He too had 
watched that threshold from the same desolate 
thoroughfare. He too had heard the cry of the 
ravens. Then came some pages covered with 
snatches of melancholy verse, or some reflections 
of dreamy gloom. 

The writer was in London, in the house of some 
highborn patroness—that friendless shadow of a 
friend which the jargon of society calls “ com- 
panion.” And she was looking on the bright 
storm of the world as through prison bars. Poor 
bird, afar from the greenwood, she had need of 
song—it was her last link with freedom and 
nature. The patroness seems to share in her 
apprehensions of the boy suitor, whose wild rash 
prayers the fugitive had resisted: but to fear 
lest the suitor should be degraded, not the one 
whom he pursues—fears an alliance ill-suited to 
a highborn heir. And this kind of fear stings 
the writer’s pride, and she grows harsh in her 
judgment of him who thus causes but pain 
where he proffers love. Then there is a reference 
to some applicant for her hand, who is pressed 
upon her choice. And she is told that it is her 
duty so to choose, and thus deliver a noble family 
from a dread that endures so long as her hand is 
free. And of this fear, and of this applicant, 
there breaks out a petulant yet pathetic scorn. 
After this, the narrative, to judge by the dates, 
pauses for days and weeks, as if the writer had 
grown weary and listless—suddenly to reopen in 
a new strain, eloquent with hopes, and with 
fears never known before. The first person was 
abruptly assumed—it was the living “1 that 
now breathed and moved along the lines. How 
was this? The woman was no more a shadow 
and a secret unknown to herself. She had as- 
sumed the intense and vivid sense of individual 
being. And love spoke loud in the awakened 
human heart. 

A personage not seen till then appeared on the 
page. And ever afterward this personage was 
only named as “ He,”’ as if the one and sole rep- 
resentative of all the myriads that walk the earth. 
The first notice of this prominent character on 
the scene showed the restless, agitated effect pro- 
duced on the writer’s imagination. He was in- 
vested with a romance probably not his own. He 
was described in contrast to the brilliant boy 
whose suit she had feared, pitied, and now sought 
to shun—described with a grave and serious, but 
gentle mein—a voice that imposed respect—an 
eye and lip that showed collected dignity of will. 
Alas! the writer betrayed herself, and the charm 
was in the contrast, not to the character of the 
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earlier lover, but her own. And now, leaving 
Leonard to explore and guess his way through 
the gaps and chasms of the narrative, it is time 
to place before the reader what the narrative 
alone will not reveal to Leonard. 
— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Nora Avene had fled from the boyish love 
of Harley L’Estrang ded by Lady 
Lansmere to a valetudinarian relative of her own, 
Lady Jane Horton, as companion. But Lady 
Lansmere could not believe it possible that the 
low-born girl. could. long sustain her generous 
pride, and reject the ardent suit of one who could 
offer to her the prospective coronet of a countess. 
She continually urged upon Lady Jane the ne- 
eessity of marrying Nora to some one of rank 
less disproportioned to her own, and empowered 
the lady to assure any such wooer of a dowry far 
beyond Nora’s station. Lady Jane looked around, 
and saw in the outskirts of her limited social ring, 
@ young solicitor, a peer’s natural son, who was 
on terms of more than business-like intimacy 
with the fashionable clients whose dist made 
the origin of his wealth. The young man was 
handsome, well-dressed, and bland. Lady Jane 
invited him to her house; and, seeing him struck 
dumb with the rare loveliness of Nora, whispered 
the hint of the dower. The fashionable solicitor 











rich and beauty. But the woman—no! the 
woman required some nature not yet undeveloped, 
and all at turbulent if brilliant strife with its own 
noble elements—but a nature formed and full 
grown. Harley was a boy, and Nora was one of 
those women wko must find or fancy an Ideal 
that commands and almost awes them into love. 

Harley discovered, not withoutdifficulty, Nora’s 
new residence. He presented himself at Lady 
Jane’s, and she, with grave rebuke, forbade him 
the house. He found it impossible to obtain an 
interview with Nora. He wrote, but he felt sure 
that his letters never reached her, since they were 
unanswered. His young heart swelled with rage 
He dropped threats, which alarmed all the fears 
of Lady Lansmere, and even the prudent appre- 
hensions of his friend, Audley Egerton. At the 
request of the mother, and equally at the wish 
the son, Audley consented to visit at Lady Jane’s, 
and make acquaintance with Nora. 

“I have such confidence in you,” said: Lady 
Lansmere, “that if you once know the girl, your 
advice will be sure to have weight with her. You 
will show her how wicked it would be to let Har- 
ley break our hearts and degrade his station.”’ 

“T have such confidence in you,” said young 
Harley, “that if you once know my Nora, you 
will no longer side with my mother. You will 
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who afterward ripened into Baron Levy, did not 
need that hint; for, though then poor, he relied 
on himself for fortune, and, unlike Randal, he 
had warm blood in his veins. But Lady Jane’s 
suggestions made him sanguine of success; and 
when he formally proposed, and was as formally 
refused, his self-love was bitterly wounded. Van- 
ity in Levy was a powerful passion; and with 
the vain, hatred is strong, revenge is rankling. 
Levy retired, concealing his rage; nor did he 
himself know how vindictive that rage, when it 
cooled into malignancy, could become, until the 
arch-fiend Orrortunity prompted its indulgence 
and suggested its design. 

Lady Jane was at first very angry with Nora 
for the rejection of a saitor whom she had pre- 
sented as eligible. But the pathetic grace of this 
wonderful girl had crept into her heart, and soft- 
ened it even against family prejudice; and she 
gradually owned to herself that Nora was worthy 
of some one better than Mr. Levy. 

Now, Harley had ever believed that Nora re- 
turned. his love, and that nothing but her own 
sense of gratitude to his parents—her own in- 
stincts of delicacy, made her deaf to his prayers. 
To.do him justice, wild and headstrong as he then 
was, his suit would have ceased at once had he 
really deemed it persecution. Nor was his error 
unnatural; for his conversation, till it had re- 
vealed his own heart, could. not fail to have 
dazzled and delighted the child of genius; and 
her frank eyes would have shown the delight. 
How, at his age, could he see the distinction be- 
tween the Poetess and the Woman? The poet- 
ess was charmed with rare promise in a soul of 
which the very errors were the extravagances of 
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thenobility which Nature only can create 
—you will own that Nora is worthy a rank more 
lofty than mine; and my mother so believes in 
your wisdom, that if you plead in my cause, you 
will convince even her.” 

Audley listened to both with his intelligent, 
half-incredulous smile; and wholly of the same 
advice as Lady Lansmere, and sincerely anxious 
to save Harley from an indiscretion that his own 
notions led him to regard as fatal, he resolved to 
examine this boasted pearl, and to find out its 
flaws. Audley Egerton was then in the prime 
of his earnest, resolute, ambitious youth. The 
stateliness of his natural manners had then oa 
suavity and polish which, even in later and busier 
life, it never wholly lost; since, in spite of the 
briefer words and the colder looks by which care 
and powers mark the official man, the Minister 
had ever enjoyed that personal popularity which 
the indefinable, external something, that wins 
and pleases, can alone confer. But he had even 
then, as ever, that felicitous reserve which Roche- 
foucault has called the ‘mystery of the body” 
—that thin yet guardian vail which reveals but 
the strong outlines of character, and excites so 
much of interest by provoking so much of con- 
jecture. To the man who is born with this re- 
serve, which is wholly distinct from shyness, the 
world gives credit for qualities and talents beyond 
those that it perceives; and such characters are 
attractive to others in proportion as these last are 
gifted with the imagination which loves to divine 
the unknown. 

At the first interview, the impression which 
this man produced upon Nora Avenel was pro- 
found and strange. She had heard of him before 
as the one whom Harley most loved and looked 
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up to; and she recognized at once in his mien, 
his aspect, his words, the very tune of his deep 
tranquil voice, the power to which woman, what- 
ever her intellect, never attains ; and to which, 
therefore, she imputes a nobility not always gen- 
uine—viz., the power of deliberate purpose, and 
self-collected, serene ambition. The effect that 
Nora produced on Egerton was not less sudden. 
He was startled by a beauty of face and form 
that belonged to that rarest order, which we never 
behold but once or twice in our lives. He was 
yet more amazed to discover that the aristoc- 
racy of mind could bestow a grace that no aristoc- 
racy of birth could surpass. He was prepared 
for a simple, blushing village girl, and involunta- 
rily he bowed low his proud front at the first sight 
of that delicate bloom, and that exquisite gentle- 
ness which is woman’s surest passport to the 
respect of man. . Neither in the first, nor the 
second, nor the third interview, nor, indeed, till 
after many interviews, could he summon up cour- 
age to commence his mission, and allude to Har- 
ley. And when he did so at last, his words 
faltered. But Nora’s words were clear to him. 
He saw that Harley was not loved; and a joy 
that he felt as guilty, darted through his whole 
frame. From that interview Audley returned 
home greatly agitated, and at war with himself. 
Often, in the course of this story, has it been hinted 
that under all Egerton’s external coldness, and 
measured self-control, lay a nature capable of 
strong and stubborn passions. Those passions 
broke forth then. He felt that love had already 
entered into the heart, which the trust of his 
friend should have sufficed to guard. 

‘‘] will go there no more.” said he, abruptly, 
to Harley. 

“ But why ?” 

“The girl does not love you. Cease then to 
think of her.”’ 

Harley disbelieved him, and grew indignant. 
But Audley had every worldly motive to assist his 
sense of honor. He was poor, though with the 
reputation of wealth—deeply involved in debt— 
resolved to rise in life—tenacious of his position 
in the world’s esteem... Against a host of coun- 
teracting influences, love fought single-handed. 
Audley’s was a strong nature; but, alas! in 
strong natures, if resistance to temptation is of 
granite, so the passions that they admit are of. 
fire. 

Trite is the remark, that. the destinies of our 
lives often date from the impulses of unguarded 
moments. . It was so with this man, to an ordi- 
nary eye so cautious and so deliberate. Harley 
one day came to him in great grief; he had heard 
that Nora was ill; he implored Audley to go once 
more and ascertain. Audley went. Lady Jane 
Horton, who was suffering under a disease. which 
not long afterward proved fatal, was too ill to re-. 
ceive him. He was shown into the room set 
apartas Nora's. While waiting for her entrance, 
he turned mechanically over the leaves of an. 
album which Nora, suddenly summoned away to. 
attend Lady Jane, had left behind her on the 





table. He saw the sketch of his own features ; 
he read words inscribed below it—words of such 
artless tenderness, and such unhoping sorrow— 
words written by one who had been accustomed 
to regard her genius as her sole confidant, under 
Heaven, to pour out to it, as the solitary poet- 
heart is impelled to do, thoughts, feelings, and 
confession of mystic sighs, which it would rever 
breathe to a living ear, and, save at such mo- 
ments, scareely acknowledge to itself. Audley 
saw that he was beloved, and the revelation, with 
a sudden light, consumed all the barriers between 
himself and his own love. And at that moment 
Nora entered. She saw him bending over the 
book. She uttered a cry—sprang forward—and 
then sank down, covering her face with her hands. 
But Audley was at her feet. He forgot his friend, 
his trust; he forgot ambition—he forgot the 
world. It was his own cause that he pleaded— 
his own love that burst forth from his lips. And 
when the two that day parted, they were betrothed 
each to each. Alas for them, and alas for Har- 
ley ! 

And now this man, who had hitherto valued 
himself as the very type of gentleman—whom all 
his young contemporaries had so regarded and 
so revered—had to press the head of a confiding 
friend and bid adieu to truth. He had to amuse, 
to delay, to mislead his boy-rival—to say that he 
was already subduing Nora’s hesitating doubts 
—and that within a little time, she could be in- 
duced to consent to forget Harley’s rank, and his 
parent’s pride, and become his wife. And Har- 
ley believed in Egerton, without one suspicion on 
the mirror of his loyal soul. 

Meanwhile Audley impatient of his own posi- 
tion—impatient, as strong minds ever are; to 
hasten what they have once resolved—to termin- 
ate a suspense that every interview with Harley 
tortured alike by jealousy and shame—to put 
himself out of the reach of scruples, and to say to 
himself, “ Right or wrong, there is no looking 
back ; the deed is done ;”’—~Audley, thus hurried 
on by the impetus. of his own power of will, 
pressed for speedy and secret nuptials—secret till 
his. fortunes, then wavering, were more assured 
—his career fairly commenced. This was not 
his strongest motive, though it was one. He 
shrank from the discovery of his wrong to his 
friend—desired to delay the self-humiliation of 
such announcement, until, as he persuaded him- 
self, Harley’s boyish passion was over—had yield- 
ed to the new allurements that would naturally 
beset his way. Stifling his conscience, Audley 
sought to convince himself that the day would 
soon come when Harley could hear with indiffer- 
ence that Nora Avenel was another’s ‘“ The 
dream of an hour, at his age,’’ murmured the 
elder friend ; ‘‘ but at mine, the passion of alife !”’ 
He did not speak of these latter motives for con- 
cealment to Nora. He felt that, to own the ex- 
tent: of his treason to a friend, would lower him 
iin her eyes. He spoke therefore but slightingly 
of Harley—treated the boy’s suit as a thing past 
and gone. He dwelt only on reasons that com- 
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pelled self-sacrifice on his side or hers. She did 
not hesitate which to choose. And so, where 
Nora loved, so submissively did she believe in the 
superiority of the lover, that she would not pause 
to hear a murmur from her own loftier nature, 
or question the propriety of what he deemed wise 
and good. 

Abandoning prudence in this arch affair of life, 
Audley still preserved his customary caution in 
minor details. And this indeed was character- 
istic of him throughout all his career—heedless 
in large things—wary in small. He would not 
trust Lady Jane Horton with his secret, still less 
Lady Lansmere. He simply represented to the 
former, that Nora was no longer safe from Har- 
ley’s determined pursuit under Lady Jane's roof, 
and that she had better elude the boy’s knowl- 
edge of her movements, and go quietly away for 
a while, to lodge with some connection of her 
own. 

And so, with Lady Jane's acquiescence, Nora 
went first to the house of a very distant kins- 
woman of her mother’s, and afterward to one 
that Egerton took as their bridal home, under 
the name of Bertram. He arranged all that 
might render their marriage most free from the 
chance of premature discovery. But it so hap- 
pened, on the very morning of their bridal, that 
one of the witnesses he selected (a confidential 
servant of his own) was seized with apoplexy. 
Considering, in haste, where to find a substitute, 
Egerton thought of Levy, his own private soli- 
citor, his own fashionable money-lender, a man 
with whom he was then as intimate as a fine 
gentleman is with the lawyer of his own age, 
who knows all his affairs, and has helped from 
pure friendship, to make them as bad as they 
are! Levy was thus suddenly summoned. Eg- 
erton, who was in great haste, did not at first 
communicate to him the name of the intended 
bride ; but he said enough of the imprudence of 
the marriage, and his reasons for secrecy, to 
bring on himself the strongest remonstrances ; 
for Levy had always reckoned on Egerton’s mak- 
ing a wealthy marriage, leaving to Egerton the 
wife, and hoping to appropriate to himself the 
wealth, all in the natural course of business. 
Egerton did not listen to him, but hurried him 
on toward the place at which the ceremony was 
to be performed; and Levy actually saw the 
bride, before he had learned her name. The 
usurer masked his raging emotions, and fulfilled 
his part in the rites. His smile, when he con- 
gratulated the bride, might have shot cold into 
her heart; but her eyes were cast on the earth, 
seeing there but a shadow from heaven, and her 
heart was blindly sheltering itself in the bosom 
to which it was given evermore. She did not 
perceive the smile of hate that barbed the words 
of joy. Nora never thought it necessary later to 


tell Egerton that Levy had been a refused suitor. 
Indeed, with the exquisite taste of love, she saw 
that such a confidence, the idea of such a rival, 
would have wounded the pride of her high-bred, 
well-born husband. 
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And now, while Harley L’Estrange, frantic 
with the news that Nora had left Lady Jane’s 
roof, and purposely misled into wrong directions, 
was seeking to trace her refuge in vain—now 
Egerton, in an assumed name, in a remote quar- 
ter, far from the clubs in which his word was 
oracular—far from the pursuits, whether of pas- 
time or toil, that had hitherto engrossed his active 
mind, gave himself up, with wonder at himself, 
to the only vision of fairyland that ever weighs 
down the watchful eyelids of hard Ambition, 
The world for a while shut out, he missed it not. 
He knew not of it. He looked into two loving 
eyes that haunted him ever after, through a stern 
and arid existence, and said murmuringly, ‘‘ Why, 
this, then, is real happiness!’’? Often, often, in 
the solitude of other years, to repeat to himself 
the same words, save that for is, he then mur- 
mured was! And Nora, with her grand, full 
heart, all her luxuriant wealth of fancy and of 
thought, child of light and of song, did she then 
never discover that there was something compar- 
atively narrow and sterile in the nature to which 
she had linked her fate? Not there, could ever 
be sympathy in feelings, brilliant and shifting as 
the tints of the rainbow. When Audley pressed 
her heart to his own, could he comprehend one 
finer throb of its beating? Was all the iron of 
his mind worth one grain of the gold she had cast 
away in Harley’s love? 

Did Nora already discover this? Surely no. 
Genius feels no want, no repining, while the 
heart is contented. Genius in her paused and 
slumbered : it had been as the ministrant of sol- 
itude : it was needed no more. If a woman loves 
deeply some one below her own grade in the men- 
tal and spiritual orders, how often we see that 
she unconsciously quits her own rank, comes 
meekly down to the level of the beloved, is afraid 
lest he should deem her the superior—she who 
would not even be the equal. Nora knew no 
more that she had genius; she only knew that 
she had love. 

And so here, the journal which Leonard was 
reading changed its tone, sinking into that quiet 
happiness which is but quiet because it is so 
deep. This interlude in the life of a man like 
Audley Egerton could never have been long; 
many circumstances conspired to abridge it. His 
affairs were in great disorder ; they were all un- 
der Levy’s management. Demands that had 
before slumbered, or been mildly urged, grew 
menacing and clamorous. Harley, too, returned 
to London from his futile researches, and looked 
out for Audley. Audley was forced to leave his 
secret Eden, and re-appear in the common world ; 
and thenceforward it was only by stealth that he 
came to his bridal home—a visitor, no more the 
inmate. But more loud and fierce grew the de- 
mands of his creditors, now when Egerton had 
most need of all which respectability, and posi- 
tion, and belief of pecuniary independence can do 
to raise the man who has encumbered his arms, 
and crippled his steps toward fortune. He was 
threatened with writs, with prisons. Levy said 
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“that to borrow more would be but larger ruin” 
—shrugged his shoulders, and even recommended 
a voluntary retreat to the King’s Bench. ‘No 
place so good for frightening one’s creditors into 
compounding their claims; but why,”’ added 
Levy, with covert sneer, “why not go to young 
L’Estrange—a boy made to be borrowed from ?” 

Levy, who had known from Lady Jane of Har- 
ley’s pursuit of Nora, had learned already how to 
avenge himself on Egerton. Audley could not 
apply to the friend he had betrayed. And as to 
other friends, no man in town had a greater num- 
ber. And no man in town knew better that he 
should lose them all if he were once known to 
be in want of their money. Mortified, harassed, 
tortured—shunning Harley—yet ever sought by 
him—fearful of each knock at his door, Audley 
Egerton escaped to the mortgaged remnant of 
his paternal estate, on which there was a gloomy 
manor-house long uninhabited, and there applied 
a mind, afterward renowned for its quick com- 
prehension of business, to the investigation of his 
affairs, with a view to save some wreck from the 
flood that swelled momently around him. 

And now—to condense as much as possible a 
record that runs darkly on into pain and sorrow 
—now Levy began to practice his vindictive arts ; 
and the arts gradually prevailed. On pretense 
of assisting Egerton in the arrangement of his 
affairs—which he secretly conttived, however, 
still more to complicate—he came down fre- 
quently to Egerton Hall for a few hours, arriving 
by the mail, and watching the effect which 
Nora’s almost daily letters produced on the bride- 
groom, irritated by the practical cares of life. 
He was thus constantly at hand to instill into the 
wind of the ambitious man a regret for the im- 
prudence of hasty passion, or to embitter the 
remorse which Audley felt for his treachery to 
L’Estrange. Thus ever bringing before the mind 
of the harassed debtor images at war with love, 
and with the poetry of life, he disattuned it (so 
to speak) for the reception of Nora’s letters, all 
musical as they were with such thoughts as the 
most delicate fancy inspires to the most earnest 
love. Egerton was one of those men who never 
confide their affairs frankly to women. Nora, 
when she thus wrote, was wholly in the dark as 
to the extent of his stern prosaic distress. And 
so—and so—Levy always near—(type of the 
prose of life in its most cynic form)—so, by de- 
grees, all that redundant affluence of affection, 
with its gushes of grief for his absence, prayers 
for his return, sweet reproach if a post failed to 
bring back an answer to the woman’s yearning 
sighs—all this grew, to the sensible, positive 
man of real life, like sickly romantic exaggera- 
tion. The bright arrows shot too high into 
heaven to hit the mark set so near to the earth. 
Ah! common fate of all superior natures!) What 
treasure, and how wildly wasted! 

“ By-the-by,” said Levy, one morning, as he 
was about to take leave of Audley and return to 
town—“ by-the-by, I shall be this evening in the 
neighborhood of Mrs. Egerton.” 





Ecerton.—“ Say Mrs. Bertram!” 

Levy.— Ay; will she not be in waat of some 
pecuniary supplies ?”’ 

Ecerton.—" My wife !—not yet. I must first 
be wholly ruined before she can want; and if I 
were so, do you think I should not be by her side ?”’ 

Levy.—“ I beg pardon, my dear fellow; your 
pride of gentleman is so susceptible that it is 
hard for a lawyer not to wound it unawares. 
Your wife, then, does not know the exact state 
of your affairs ?”’ 

Ecrrton.— Of course not. Who would con- © 
fide to a woman things in which she could do 
nothing, except to tease one the more ?” 

Levy.—“ True, and a poetess, too! I have 
prevented your finishing your answer to Mrs. 
Bertram’s last letter. Can I take it—it may 
save a day’s delay—that is, if you do not object 
to my calling on her this evening.” 

Ecerton (sitting down to his unfinished let- 
ter).—"* Object ! no !”’ 

Levy (looking at his watch).—‘ Be quick, or 
I shall Jose the coach.” 

Ecerton (sealing the letter). —‘' There. And 
I should be obliged to you if you would call; and 
without alarming her as to my circumstances, 
you can just say that you know I am much ha- 
rassed about important affairs at present, and so 
soothe the effects of my very short answers—” 

Levy.—“ To those doubly-crossed, very lon{, 
letters—I will.” 

“Poor Nora,’’ said Egerton, sighing, ‘she 
will think this answer brief and churlish enough. 
Explain my excuses kindly, so that they will 
serve for the future. I really have no time, and 
no heart for sentiment. The little I ever had is 
well-nigh worried out of me. Still I love her 
fondly and deeply.” 

Lrevy.— You must have done so. I never 
thought it in you to sacrifice the world to a 
woman.” 

Ecerton.—“ Nor I either; but,” added the 
strong man, conscious of that power which rules 
the world infinitely more than knowledge—con- 
scious of tranquil courage—“‘ but I have not sac- 
rificed the world yet. This right arm shall bea 
up her and myself too.” 

Levy.—“ Well said! But in the mean while, 
for heaven’s sake, don’t attempt to go to London, 
nor to leave this place; for, in that case, I know 
you will be arrested, and then adieu to all hopes 
of Parliament—of a career.” 

Audley’s haughty countenance darkened; as 
the dog, in his bravest mood, turns dismayed 
from the stone plucked from the mire, so, when 
Ambition rears itself to defy mankind, whisper 
“disgrace and a jail,’’ and, lo, crest-fallen, it 
slinks away! That evening Levy called on Nora, 
and ingratiating himself into her favor by praise 
of Egerton, with indirect humble apologetic al- 
lusions to his own former presumption, he pre- 
pared the way to renewed visits; she was so 
lonely, and she so loved to see one who was fresh 
from seeing Audley—one who would talk to her 
of him! By degrees the friendly respectful vis- 
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itor thus stole into her confidence; and then, 
with all his panegyrics on Audley’s superior 
powers and gifts, he began to dwell upon the 
young husband’s worldly aspirations, and care 
for his career; dwelt on them so as vaguely to 
alarm Nora—to imply that, dear as she was, she 
was still but second to Ambition. His way thus 
prepared, he next began to insinuate his respect- 
ful pity at her equivocal position, dropped hints 
of gossip and slander, feared that the marriage 
might be owned too late to preserve reputation. 
And then what would be the feelings of the proud 
Egerton if his wife were excluded from that world, 
whose opinion he so prized? Insensibly thus he 
led her on to express (though timidly) her own 
fear—her own natural desire, in her letters to 
Audley. When could the marriage be proclaim- 
ed? Proclaimed! Audley felt that to proclaim 
such a marriage, at such a moment, would be to 
fling away his last cast for fame and fortune. 
And Harley, too—Harley still so uncured of his 
frantic love. Levy was sure to be at hand when 
letters like these arrived. 

And now Levy went further still in his determ- 
ination to aliena:e these two hearts. He con- 
trived, by means of his various agents, to circulate 
through Nora's neighborhood the very slanders at 
which he had hinted. He contrived that she 
should be insulted when she went abroad, out- 
raged at home by the sneers of her own servant, 
and tremble with shame at her own shadow upon 
her abandoned bridal hearth. 

Just in the midst of this intolerable anguish, 
Levy reappeared. His crowning hour was ripe. 
He intimated his knowledge of the humiliations 
Nora had undergone, expressed his deep compas- 
sion, offered to intercede with Egerton “ to do her 
justice.”’ He used ambiguous phrases that shocked 
her ear and tortured her heart, and thus provoked 
her on to demand him to explain; and then, 
throwing her into a wild state of indefinite alarm, 
in which he obtained her solemn promise not to 
divulge to Audley what he was about te com- 


municate, he said, with villainous hypocrisy of 


reluctant shame, “that her marriage was not 
strictly legal; that the forms required by the law 
had not been complied with; that Audley, unin- 
tentionally or purposely, had left himself free to 
disown the rite and desert the bride’? While 
Nora stood stunned and speechless at a false- 
hood which, with lawyer-like show, he con- 
trived to make truth-like te her inexperience, 
he hurried rapidly on, to reawake on her mind 
the impression of Audley’s pride, ambition, and 
respect for worldly position. ‘These are -your 
obstacles,”’ said he; ‘‘bat I think I may induce 
him to repair the wrong, and right you at last.” 
Righted at last—oh infamy ! 

Then Nora’s anger burst forth. She believe 
such a stain on Audiéy’s honor! 

“ But where was the honor when he betrayed 
his friend? Did you not know that he was in- 
trusted by Lord L’Estrange to plead for him. 
How did he fulfill the trust?” 

Plead for L’Estrange! Nora had not been ex- 











| Strides, “asking me when our marriage can be pro- 


actly aware of this. In the sudden love preceding 
those sudden nuptials, so little touching Harley 
(beyond Audley’s first timid allusions to his suit, 
and her calm and cold reply) had been spoken by 
either. 

Levy resumed. He dwelt fully on the trust and 
the breach of it, and then said—“ In Egerton’s 
world, man holds it far more dishonor to betray a 
man than to dupe a woman; and if Egerton 
could do the one, why doubt that he would do 
the other? But do not look at me with those in- 
dignant eyes. Put himself to the test; write to 
him to say that the suspicions amid which you 
live have become intolerable—that they infect 
even yourself, despite your reason—that the se- 
crecy of your nuptials, his prolonged absence, his 
brief refusal, on unsatisfactory grounds, to pro- 
claim your tie, all distract you with a terrible 
doubt. Ask him, at least (if he will not yet de- 
clare your marriage), to satisfy you that the rites 
were legal.” 

“J will go to him,” cried Nora impetuously. 

“Go to him!—in his own house! What a 
scene, what a scandal! Could he ever forgive 
you?” 

‘* At least, then, I will implore him to come 
here. I can not write such horrible words ; Ican 
not—I can not—Go, go.” 

Levy left her, and hastened to two or three of 
Audley’s most pressing creditors—men, in fact, 
who went entirely by Levy’s own advice. He 
bade them instantly surround Audley’s country 
residence with bailiffs. Before Egerton could 
reach Nora, he would thus be lodged in a jail. 
These preparations made, Levy himself went 
down to Audley. and arrived, as usual, an hour 
or two before the delivery of the post. 

And Nora’s letter came; and never was Aud- 
ley’s grave brow more dark than when he read it. 
Still, with his usual decision, he resolved to obey 
her wish—rang the bell, and ordered his servant 
to put up a change of dress, and send for poat- 
horses. 

Levy then took him aside, and led him to the 
window. 

“ Look under yon trees. Do you see those 
men? .They are bailiffs. This is the true rea- 
son why I come to you to-day. You can not 
leave this house.” 

Egerton recoiled. ‘And this frantic, foolish 
letter at such a time,’’ he muttered, striking the 
open page, full of love in the midst of terror, with 
his clenched hand. 

O Woman, Woman! if thy heart be deep, and 
its chords tender, beware how thou lovest. the 
man with whom all that. plucks him from the 
hard cares of the work-day world is a frenzy or 
a folly! He will break thy heart, he will shatter 
its chords, he will trample out from its delicate 
frame-work every sound that now makes musical 
the common air, and swells inte unison with the 
harps of angels. 

“She has before. written to me,’’ continued 
Audley, pacing the room with angry, disordered 
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claimed, and I thought my replies would have 
satisfied any reasonable woman. But now, now 
this is worse, immeasurably worse—she actually 
doubts my honor! I, who have made such sac- 
rifices—actually doubts whether I, Audley Eger- 
ton, an English gentleman, could have been base 
enough to—”’ 

“ What ?”’ interrupted Levy, “to deceive your 
friend L’Estrange? Did not she know that?” 
“ Sir,” exclaimed Egerton, turning white. 

“Don’t be angry—all’s fair in love as in 
war; and L’Estrange will live yet to thank you 
for saving him from such a mésalliance. But you 
are seriously angry ; pray, forgive me.”’ 

With some difficulty, and much fawning, the 
usurer appeased the storm he had raised in Aud- 
ley’s conscience. And he then heard, as if with 
surprise, the true purport of Nora’s letter. 

“Tt is beneath me to answér, much less to 
satisfy such a doubdt,’’ said Andley. “I could 
have seen her, and a look of reproach would have 
sufficed ; but to put my hand to paper, and con- 
descend to write, ‘I am not a villain, and I will 
give you the proofs that I am not’—never.”’ 

“ You are quige right; but let us see if we can 
not reconcile matters between your pride and her 
feelings. Write simply this: ‘ All that you ask 
me to say or to explain, I have instructed Levy, as 
my solicitor, to say and explain for me; and you 
may believe him as you would myself.’ ”’ 

“Well, the poor fool, she deserves to be pun- 
ished; and I suppose that answer will punish 
her more than a lengthier rebuke. My mind is 
so distracted I can not judge of these trumpery 
woman-fears and whims; there, I have written 
as you suggest. Give her all the proof she needs, 
and tell her that in six months at farthest, come 
what will, she shall bear the name of Egerton, as 
henceforth she must share his fate.” 

“Why say six months?” 

‘¢ Parliament must be dissolved before then. I 
shall either obtain a seat, be secure from a jail, 
have won field for my energies, or—”’ 

“Or what ?” 

“T shall renounce ambition altogether—ask 
my brother to assist me toward whatever debts 
remain when all my property is fairly sold—they 
can not be much. He has a living in his gift— 
the incumbent is old, and, I hear, very ill. I 
can take orders.” 

“Sink into a country parson !”’ 

‘“ And learn content. I have tasted it already. 
She was then by my side. Explain all to her. 
This letter, I fear, is too unkind—But to doubt 
me thus!” 

Levy hastily placed the letter in his pocket- 
book; and, for fear it should be withdrawn, took 
his leave. 

And of that letter he made such use, that the 
day after he had given it to Nora, she had left 
the house—the neighborhood; fled, and not a 
trace! Of'all the agonies in life, that which is 
most poignant and harrowing—that which for 
the time most annibilates reason, and leaves our 
whole organization one lacerated, mangled heart 





—is the conviction that we have been deceived 
where we placed all the trust of love. The ma- 
ment the anchor snaps, the storm comes on—tke 
stars vanish behind the cloud. 

When Levy returned, filled with the infamous 
hope which had stimulated his revenge—the 
hope that if he could succeed in changing into 
scorn and indignation Nora’s love for Audley, he 
might succeed also in replacing that broken and 
degraded idol—his amaze and dismay were great 
on hearing of her departure. For several days 
he sought her traces in vain. He went to Lady 
Jane Horton’s—Nora had not been there. He 
trembled to go back to Egerton. Surely Nora 
would have written to her husband, and, in spite 
of her promise, revealed his own falsehood ; but 
as days passed and not a clew was found, he had 
no option but to repair to Egerton Hall, taking 
care that the bailiffs still surrounded it. Audley 
had received no line from Nora. The young 
husband was surprised and perplexed, uneasy— 
but had no suspicion of the truth. 

At length Levy was forced to break to Audiey 
the intelligence of Nora’s flight. He gave his 
own color to it. Doubtless she had gone to seek 
her own relations, and take, by their advice, 
steps to make her marriage publicly known. 
This idea changed Audley’s first shock into deep 
and stern resentment. His mind so little com- 
prehended Nora’s, and was ever so disposed to 
what is called the common-sense view of things, 
that he saw no other mode to account for her 
flight and her silence. Odious to Egerton as 
such a proceeding would be, he was far too proud 
to take any steps to guard against it. ‘Let her 
do her worst,”’ said he, coldly, masking emotion 
with his usual self-command ; “ it will be but a 
nine-days’ wonder to the world—a fiercer rush 
of my creditors on their hunted prey—” 

“ And a challenge from Lord L’Estrange.”’ 

“So be it,” answered Egerton, suddenly pla- 
zing his hand at his heart. 

“‘ What is the matter? Are you ill?” 

“ A strange sensation here. My father died 
of a complaint of the heart, and I myself was 
once told to guard, through life, against excess 
of emotion. I smiled at such a warning then. 
Let us sit down to business.’’ 

But when Levy had gone, and solitude reclosed 
round that Man of the Iron Mask, there grew 
upon him more and more the sense of a mighty 
loss, Nora’s sweet loving face started from the 
shadows of the forlorn walls. Her docile, yield- 
ing temper—her generous, self-immolating spirit 
—came back to his memory, to refute the idea 
that wronged her. His love, that had been sus- 
pended for awhile by busy cares, but which, if 
without much refining sentiment, was still the 
master-passion of his soul, flowed back into all 
his thoughts—circumfused the very atmosphere 
with a fearful softening charm. He escaped 
under cover of the night from the watch of the 
bailiffs. He arrived in London. He himself 
sought every where he could think of for his 
missing bride. Lady Jane Horton was confined 
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to her bed, dying fast—incapable even to receive 
and reply to his letter. He secretly sent down 
to Lansmere to ascertain if Nora had gone to her 
parents. She was not there. The Avenels be- 
‘ieved her still with Lady Jane Horton. 

He now grew most seriously alarmed; and, in 
the midst of thut alarm, Levy contrived that he 
should be arrested for debt; but he was_not de- 
tained in confinement many days. Before the 
lisgrace got wind, the writs were discharged— 
Levy baffled. He was free. Lord L’Estrange 
aad learned from Audley’s servant what Audley 
would have concealed from him out of all the 
world. And the generous boy—who, besides the 
munificent allowance he received from the Earl, 
was heir to an independent and considerable 
fortune of his own, when he should obtain his 
majority—hastened to borrow the money and 
discharge all the obligations of his friend. The 
benefit was conferred before Audley knew of it, 
or could prevent. Then a new emotion, and 
perhaps scarce less stinging than the loss of 
Nora, tortured the man who had smiled at the 
warning of science; and the strange sensation at 
the heart was felt again and again. 

And Harley, too, was still in search of Nora— 
would talk of nothing but her—and looked so 
aaggard and grief-worn. The bloom of the boy’s 
youth was gone. Could Audley then have said, 
‘She you seek is another’s; your love is razed 
out of your life. And, for consolation, learn that 
your friend has betrayed you?’? Could Audley 
say this? He did not dare. Which of the two 
suffered the most ? 

And these two friends, of characters so dif- 
ferent, were so singularly attached to each other. 
Inseparable at school—thrown together in the 
werld, with a wealth of frank confidences between 
them, accumulated since childhood. And now, 
in the midst of all his own anxious sorrow, Harley 
still thought and planned for Egerton. And self- 
accusing remorse, and all the sense of painful 
gratitude, deepened Audley’s affection for Harley 
into a devotion as to a superior, while softening 
it into a reverential pity that yearned to relieve, 
to atone ;—but how—oh; how? 

A general election was now at hand, still no 
news of Nora. Levy kept aloof from Audley, 
pursuing his own silent search. A seat for the 
borongh of Lansmere was pressed upon Audley 
not only by Harley, but his parents, especially 
py the Countess, who tacitly ascribed to Audley’s 
wise counsels Nora’s mysterious disappearance. 

Egerton at first resisted the thought of a new 
obligation to his injured friend; but he burned to 
have it some day in his pewer to repay at least 
his pecuniary debt: the sense of that debt hum- 
bled him more than all else. Parliamentary suc- 
cess might at last obtain for him some lucrative 
situation abroad, and thus enable him gradually 
to remove this load from his heart and his honor. 
No other chance of repayment appeared open to 
him. He accepted the offer, and went down 
to Lansmere. His brother, lately married, was 
asked to meet him; and there, also, was Miss 





Leslie the heiress, whom Lady Lansmere secretly 
hoped her son Harley would admire, but who had 
long since, no less secretly, given her heart to the 
unconscious Egerton. 

Meanwhile, the miserable Nora, deceived by 
the arts and representations of Levy—acting on 
the natural impulse of a heart so susceptible to 
shame—fiying from a home which she deemed 
dishonored—flying from a lover whose*power aver 
her she knew to be so great, that she dreaded lest 
he might reconcile her to dishonor itself—had no 
thought save to hide herself forever from Audley’s 
eye. She would not go to her relations—to Lady 
Jane; that were to give the clew, and invite the 
pursuit. An Italian lady of high rank had visited 
at Lady Jane’s—taken a great fancy to Nora— 
and the lady’s husband, having been obliged to pre~ 
cede her return f° Italy, had suggested the notion 
of engaging some companion—the lady had spoken 
of this to Nora and to Lady Jane Horton, who 
had urged Nora to accept the offer, elude Harley’s 
pursuit, and go abroad fora time. Nora then had 
refused ;—for she then had seen Audley Egerton. 

To this Italian lady she now went, and the offer 
was renewed with the most winning kindness, 
and grasped at in the passion of despair. But 
the Italian had accepted invitations to English 
country houses before she finally departed for the 
Continent. Meanwhile Nora took refuge in a 
quiet lodging in a sequestered suburb, which an 
English servant in the employment of the fair 
foreigner recommended. Thus had she first came 
to the cottage in which Burley died. Shortly 
afterward she left England with her new com- 
panion, unknown to all—to Lady Jane as to he: 
parents. 

All this time the poor girl was under a moral 
delirium—a confused fever—haunted by dreams 
from which she sought to fly. Sound physiolo- 
gists agree that madness is rarest among persons 
of the finest imagination. But those persons are, 
of all others, liable to a temporary state of mind 
in which judgment sleeps—imagination alone 
prevails with a dire and awful tyranny. A 
single idea gains ascendency—expels all others 
—presents itself every where with an intolerable 
blinding glare. Nora was at that time under the 
dread one idea—to fly from shame ! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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PERSONAL ANECDOTES, INCIDENTS, ETC. 


E have just returned from the Park and 
City-Hall, and from witnessing the long 
procession, “ melancholy, slow,” that accompa- 
nied the remains of the “‘ Great Commoner” and 
great statesman, Henry Cay, to theirtemporary 
resting-place in the Governor's Room. It was 
not the weeping flags at half-mast throughout 
the city ; not the tolling of the bells, the solemn 
booming of the minute-gurs, nor the plaintive 
strains of funereal music, which brought the 
tears to the eyes of thousands, as the mournful 
cavalcade passed on. For here were the lifeless 
limbs, the dimmed eye, the hushed voice, that 
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never should move, nor sparkle, nor resound in 
eloquent tones again ! 

The last time we had seen Henry Clay was, 
standing in an open barouche, on the very spot 
where his hearse now paused, in front of the 
City-Hall. He was addressing then a vast con- 
course of his fellow-citizens, who had assembled 
to do him honor; and never shall we forget the 
exjuisite grace of his gestures, the melodious 
tones of his matchless voice, and the interior look 
of his eyes—as if he were rather spoken from, 
than speaking. It was an occas on not to be for- 
gotten. 

it is proposed, in the present article, to afford 
the reader some opportunity of judging of the 
character and manner of Mr. Clay, both as an 
orator and a man, and of his general habits, from 
a few characteristic anecdotes and incidents, 
which have been well authenticated heretofore, 
or are now for the first time communicated to 
the writer. Biography, in Mr. Clay's case, has 
already occupied much of the space of all our 
public journals; we shall, therefore, omit par- 
ticulars which are now more or less familiar to 
the general reader. 

It was the remark of a distinguished Senator, 
that Mr. Clay’s eloquence was absolutely intan- 
gible to delineation ; that the most labored and 
thrilling d@Scription could not embrace it ; and 
that, to be understood, it must be seen and felt. 
During his long public life he enchanted millions, 
and no one could tell how he did it. He was an 


orator by nature. His eagle eye burned with true 
patriotic ardor, or flashed indignation and defi- 


ance upon his foes, or was suffused with tears 
of commiseration or of pity; and it was because 
he felt, that he made others feel. ‘The clear 
conception, the high purpose, the firm resolve, 
the dauntless spirit, speaking on the tongue, 
beaming from the eye, informing every feature, 
and urging the whole man onward, right onward 
to his object”—this was the eloquence of Henry 
Clay ; or, rather, to pursue the definition, “it 
was something greater and higher than elo- 
quence ; it was action—noble, sublime, Gop-like.” 

While the coffin containing all that remained 
of the great Orator of Nature was being carried 
up the steps of the City-Hall, a by-stander re- 
marked, in hearing of the writer : 

Well, we never shall look upon his like again. 
What an orator he was! I heard him speak but 
once, yet that once I shall always remember. It 
was a good many years ago, now. It was in the 
immense car-house, or dépét, at Syracuse. The 
crowd was immense ; and every eye was turned 
toward the platform from which he was to speak, 
as if the whole crowd were but one expectant 
face. 

Presently he arose—tall, erect as a statue ; 
looked familiarly around upon the audience, as if 
he were in an assembly of personal friends (as 
in truth he was), and began. He commenced 
amidst the most breathless silence; and as he 
warmed up with his subject, there was not a look 
of his eye, not a movement of his long, gracefu! 


right arm, not a swaying of his body, that was. 
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not full of grace and effect. Such a voice I 
never heard. It was wonderful !* 

Once he took out his snuff-box, and, after 
taking a pinch of snuff, and returning the box to 
his pocket, he illustrated a point which he was 
making by an anecdote : 

“* While I was abroad,” said he, “ laboring to 
arrange the terms of the Treaty of Ghent, there 
appeared a report of the negotiations, or letters 
relative thereto ; and several quotations from my 
remarks or letters, touching certain stipulations 
in the treaty, reached Kentucky, and were read 
by my constituents. 

“ Among them, was an odd old fellow, who 
went by the nickname of ‘ Old Sandusky,’ and 
he was reading one of these letters, one evening, 
at a near resort, to a small collection of the 
neighbors. As he read on, he came across the 
sentence, ‘ This must be deemed a sine gua non.” 

‘““* What's a sine gua non?’ said a half-dozen 
by-standers. 

“** Old Sandusky’ was a little bothered at first, 
but his good sense and natural shrewdness was 
fully equal to a ‘ mastery of the Latin.’ 

** Sine—qua—non ! said ‘ Old Sandusky,’ re- 
peating the question very slowly; ‘why, Sine 
Qua Non is three islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, 
and Harry Clay is the last man to give them up! 
‘No Sine Qua Non, no treaty,’ he says ; and he'll 
stick to it !’” 

You should have seen the laughing eye, the 
change in the speaker’s voice and manner, said 
the narrator, to understand the electric effect 
the story had upon the audience. 

Previous to Mr. Clay’s entrance upon public life 
in the service of his country, and while he was 
yet young in the practice of the law, in Kentucky, 
the following striking incident is related of him : 

Two Germans, father and son, were indicted 
for murder, and were tried for the crime. Mr. 
Clay was employed to defend them. The act of 
killing was proved by evidence so clear and 
strong, that it was considered not only a case 
of murder, but an exceedingly aggravated one. 
The trial lasted five days, at the close of which 
he addressed the jury in the most impassioned 
and eloquent manner ; and they were so moved 
by his pathetic appeals, that they rendered a 
verdict of manslaughter only. After another 
hard day’s struggle, he succeeded in obtaining 
an arrest of judgment, by which his clients, in 
whose case he thought there was an absence of 
all ‘‘ malice prepense,” were set at liberty. 

*A gentleman, after hearing one of Mr. Clay’s magnif. 
cent performances in the Senate, thus describes him: 
“Every muscle of the orator’s face was at work. His 
whole body seemed agitated, as if each part was instinct 
with a separate life; and his small white hand, with its 
blue veins apparently distended almost to bursting, moved 
gracefully, but with all the energy of rapid and vehement 
gesture. The appearance of the speaker seemed that ofa 
pure intellect, wrought up to its mightiest energies, and 
brightly shining through the thin and transparent vail of 
flesh that invested it.” It is much to be lamented that ne 
painting exists of the departed statesman that really does 
him justice. What a treasure to the country, and to the 
friends of the “‘ Great Commoner,” would be a portrait, 
at this time, from the faithful and glowing pencil of ow 
pre-eminent artist, Elliott! But it is now “too late” 
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They expressed their gratitude in the warmest 
terms to their deliverer, in which they were 
joined by an old and ill-favored female, the wife 
of one and the mother of the other, who adopt- 
ed a different mode, however, of tendering her 
thanks, which was by throwing her arms round 
Mr. Clay’s neck, and repeatedly kissing him, in 
the presence of a crowded court-room ! 

Mr. Clay respected her feelings too mach to re- 
pulse her ; but he was often afterward heard to say, 
that it was “the longest and strongest embrace 
he ever encountered in his professional practice !” 

In civil suits, at this period, Mr. Clay gained 
almost equal celebrity, and especially in the set- 
tlement of land claims, at that time an important 
element in Western litigation. It is related of 
him, at this stage of his career, that being en- 
gaged in a case which involved immense inter- 
ests, he associated with him a prominent lawyer 
to whom he intrusted its management, as ur- 
gent business demanded his absence from court. 
Two days were occupied in diseussing the legal 
points that were to govern the instructions of 
the court to the jury, on every one of which his 
colleague was frustrated. Mr. Clay returned, 
however, before a decision was rendered, and 
without acquainting himself with the nature of 
the testimony, or ascertaining the manner in 
which the discussion had been conducted, after 
conferring a few moments with his associate, 
he prepared and presented in a few words the 
form in which he wished the instructions to be 
given, accompanying it with his reasons, which 
were so convincing that the suit was terminated 
in his favor in less than one hour after he re- 
entered the court-room. 

Thus early, and in a career merely profession- 
al, did Henry Clay commence his sway over the 
minds of deliberative men. 

The subjoined incident, connected with Mr. 
Clay’s style of “ stump-speaking”’ is related in 
*Mallory's Life” of our illustrious subject. It 
illustrates his tact and ingenuity in seizing and 
turning to good account trivial circumstances : 

Mr. Clay had been speaking for some time, 
when a company of riflemen, who had been 
performing military exercise, attracted by his 
attitude, concluded to “go and hear what the 
fellow had to say,” as they termed it, and ac- 
cordingly drew near. They listened with re- 
spectful attention, and evidently with deep 
interest, until he closed, when one of their 
number, a man of about fifty years of age, who 
had seen much back-wood’s service, stood lean- 
ing on his rifle, regarding the young speaker 
with a fixed and sagacious look. 

He was apparently the Nimrod of the com- 
pany, for he exhibited every characteristic of a 
“mighty hunter.” He had buckskin breeches, 
and hunting-shirt, coon-skin cap, black bushy 
beard, and a visage of the color and texture of 
his bullet-pouch.. At his belt hung the knife 
and hatchef, and the huge, indispensable pow- 
der-hern across a breast bare and brown as the 
hills he traversed in his forays, yet it covered a 
brave and noble heart. 





He beckoned with his hand to Mr. Clay te 
approach him. 

Mr. Clay immediately complied. 

** Young man,” said he, “ you want to go to 
the Legislature, I see.” 

“‘ Why, yes,” replied Mr. Clay ; “ yes, I should 
like to go, since my friends have put me up as 
a candidate before the people. I don’t wish to 
be defeated, of course ; few people do.” 

“Are you a good shot, young man?” asked 
the hunter. 

“T consider myself as good as any in the 
county.” 

“Then you shall go: but you must give us a 
specimen of your skill ; we must see you shoot.” 

‘“*I never shoot any rifle but my own, and 
that is at home,” said the young orator. 

“‘No matter,” quickly responded the hunter, 
here’s Old Bess; she never failed yet in ‘the 
hands of a marksman. She has put a bullet 
through many a squirrel’s head at a hundred 
yards, and day-light through many a red-skin 
twice that distance. If you can shoot any gun, 
young man, you can shoot ‘ Old Bess!’” 

“Very well, then,” replied Mr. Clay, “ put 
up your mark! put up your mark !” 

The target was placed at about the distance 
of eighty yards, when, with all the cooiness and 
steadiness of an old experienced miarksma., he 
drew “Old Bess” to his shoulder, and fired. 
The bullet pierced the target near the centre. 

“Oh, that’s a chance-shot! a chance-shot !” 
exclaimed several of his political opponents; ‘‘he 
might shoot all day, and not hit the mark again. 
Let him try it over !—let him try it over!” 

“No, no,” retorted Mr. Clay, beat that, and 
then I will!” 

As no one seemed disposed to make the at- 
tempt, it was considered that he had given sat- 
isfactory proof of being, as he said, “the best 
shot in the county ;”’ and this unimportant inci- 
dent gained him the vote of every hunter and 
marksman in the assembly, which was composed 
principally of that class of persons, as well as 
the support of the same throughvut the county. 
Mr. Clay was frequently heard to say: “I had 
never before fired a rifle, and have not since!” 

It was in turning little things like these to 
account, that Mr. Clay, in the earlier period of 
his career, was so remarkable. Two other in- 
stances in this kind, although not new, may be 
appropriately mentioned in this connection. 

In 1805 an attempt was made to obtain the re- 
moval of the capital from Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Mr. Clay, in a speech delivered at the time, re- 
verted to the physical appearance of the place, as 
furnishing an argument in favor of the proposed 
removal. Frankfort is walled in on all sides by 
towering, rocky precipices, and in its general 
conformation, is not unlike a great pit. ‘It 
presents,” said Mr. Clay, in his remarks upon 
the subject, “‘the model of an inverted hat. 
Frankfort is the body of the hat, and the lands 
adjacent are the brim. “To change the figure, it 
is Nature’s great penitentiary ; and jf the mem- 
bers would know the bodily condtion of the 
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prisoners, let them look at those poor creatures 
in the gallery.” 

As he said this, he directed the attention of 
tne members of the Legislature to some half- 
dozen emaciated, spectre-like specimens of hu- 
manity, who happened to be moping about there, 
looking as if they had just stolen-a march from 
the grave-yard. On observing the eyes of the 
Hotse thus turned toward them, and aware of 
their ill-favored aspect, they screened themselves 
with such ridiculous precipitancy behind the pil- 
lars and railing, as to cause the most violent 
laughter. This well-directed hit was success- 
ful ; and the House gave their votes in favor of 
the measure. 

The second instance is doubtless more familiar 
to the reader ; but having “ spoken of guns,” it 
may not be amiss to quote it here: 

During an excited political canvass, Mr. Clay 
met an old hunter, who had previously been his 
devoted friend, but who now opposed him, on the 
ground of “ the Compensation bill.” 

“Have you a good rifle, my friend?” asked 
Mr. Clay. 

“ Yes,” said the hunter. 

“Does it ever flash in the pan?” continued 
Mr. Clay. 

“Tt never did but once in the world,” said the 
hunter, exultingly. 

“ Well, what did you do with it! 
throw it away, did you?” 

“No; I picked the flint, tried it again, and 
brought down the game.” 

“‘ Have J ever ‘ flashed,’ ’’ continued Mr. Clay, 
“except on the ‘ Compensation bill?’ ” 

“No, I can’t say that you ever did.” 

“Well, will you throw me away?” said Mr. 
Clay. 

“No, no!” responded the huntsman, touched 
on the right point; “no; I'll pick the flint, and 
try you again !” 

And ever afterward he was the unwavering 
friend of Mr. Clay. 

From the same authority we derive: another 
election anecdote, which Mr. Clay was wont to 
mention to his friends. In a political canvass 
in Kentucky, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Pope a one- 
armed man, were candidates for the same office. 
An Irish barber, residing at Lexington, had al- 
ways given Mr. Clay his vote, and on all occa- 
sions, when he was a candidate for office, elec- 
tioneered warmly for him. He was “Irish all 
over,” and was frequently in “ scrapes,” from 
which Mr. Clay generally succeeded in rescuing 
him. Somebody, just before the election took 
place, ‘came the evil eye” over him; for when 
asked who he was going to vote for, he replied, 
“T mane to vote for the man who can’t put more 
nor one hand into the threasury !” 

A few days after the election, the barber met 
Mr. Clay in Lexington, and approaching him, 
began to cry, saying that he had wronged him, 
and repented his ingratitude. “My wife,” said 
he, “got round me, blubbering, and tould me 
that I was too bad, to desert, like a base spal- 
peen, me ould frind. ‘Niver’s the time,’ says 
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she ‘when you got in jail or in any bad fix 
niver’s the time he didn’t come and help you out. 
Och! bad luck to ye for not giving him your 
vote!’ Mr. Clay never failed to gain his vote 
afterward. 

An anecdote is related of Mr. Clay, aptly 
illustrating his ability to encounter opposition, 
in whatever manner presented. A Senator from 
Connecticut had endeavored to inspire the young- 
er members of the Senate with a respeet for him, 
nearly allied to awe; and to this end was accus- 
tomed to use toward them harsh and haughty 
language, but especially to make an ostentatious 
display of his attainments, and his supposed 
superior knowledge of the subject under diseus- 
sion. Mr. Clay could ill brook his insolent looks 
and language, and haughty, overbearing manner, 
and took occasion in his speech to hit them off, 
which he did by quoting Peter Pindar’s Magpie, 

“Thus have I seen a magpie in the street, 
A chattering bird we often meet, 
A bird for curiosity well known, 
With head awry, 
And cunning eye, 
Peep knowingly into a marrow-bone !” 


“Tt would be difficult,” says the biographer 
who relates this circumstanee, “te say which 
was the greater, the merriment which this sally 
caused, or the chagrin of the satirized Senator. 

A striking instance of the simplicity as well 
as humanity of Mr. Clay’s character is given in 
the following authentic anecdote of him, while a 
member of the House of Representatives : 

“ Almost every body in Washington City will 
remember an old he-goat, which formerly inhab- 
ited a livery-stable on Pennsylvania Avenue. This 
animal was the most independent citizen of the 
metropolis. He belonged to no party, although 
he frequently gave pedestrians ‘ striking’ proofs 
of his adhesion to the ‘leveling’ principle ; for, 
whenever a person stopped any where in the 
vicinity, ‘ Billy’ was sure to ‘ make at him,’ horns 
and all. The boys took delight in irritating him, 
and frequently so annoyed him that he would 
‘butt’ against lamp-posts and trees, to their 
great amusement. 

“‘One day, Henry Clay was passing along the 
avenue, and seeing the boys intent on worrying 
Billy into a fever, stopped, and with character- 
istic humanity expostulated with them upon their 
cruelty. The boys listened in silent awe to the 
eloquent appeal of the ‘ Luminary of the West,’ 
but it was all Cherokee to Billy, who—the un- 
grateful seamp !—arose majestically on his hind 
legs, and made a desperate plunge at his friend 
and advocate. Mr. Clay, however, proved too 
much for his horned adversary. He seized toth 
horns of the dilemma, and then came the ‘tug 
of war.’ - The struggle was long and doubt- 
ful. 

“*Ha!’ exclaimed the statesman, ‘I've got 
you fast, you old rascal! I'll teach you better 
manners than to attack your friends! But, boys,' 
he continued, ‘what shall I do now?’ . » 

“* Why, trip up his feet, Mr. Clay.’ Mr: Clay 
did as he was told, and after many severe efforts 
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brought Billy down on his side. Here he looked 
at the boys imploringly, seeming to say, ‘I never 
was in such a fix as this before !’ 

“The combatants were now nearly exhausted ; 
but the goat had the advantage, for he was gain- 
ing breath all the while the statesman was losing 
it 

“* Boys!’ exclaimed Mr. Clay, puffing and 
plowing, ‘this is rather an awkward business. 

What am I to do next?” 

“** Why, don’t you know?’ said a little fellow, 
making Lis own preparations to run, as he spoke : 
‘all you've got to do is to let go, and run like 
blazes!’ The hint was taken at once, much to 
the amusement of the boys who had been ‘lec- 
tured.’” 

The collisions between Mr. Clay and Ran- 
dolph in Congress and out of it, are well known 
to the public. The following circumstance, how- 
ever, has seldom been quoted. When the Mis- 
souri Compromise question was before Congress, 
and the fury of the contending parties had bro- 
ken down almost every barrier of order and de- 
cency, Mr. Randolph, much excited, approach- 
ing Mr. Clay, said : 

“Mr. Speaker, I wish you would leave the 
House. I will follow you to Kentucky, or any 
where else in the world.” 

Mr. Clay regarded him with one of his most 
searching looks for an instant ; and then replied, 
in an under-tone : 

“Mr. Randolph, your proposition is an ex- 
ceedingly serious one, and demands most serious 
consideration. Be kind enough to call at my 
room to-morrow morning, and we will deliber- 
ate over it together.” 

Mr. Randolph called punctually at the mo- 
ment; they talked long upon the much-agitated 
subject, without coming to any agreement, and 
Mr. Randolph arose to leave. 

“Mr. Randolph,” said Mr. Clay, as the for- 
mer was about stepping from the house, “ with 
your permission, I will embrace the present 
occasion to observe, that your language and 
deportment on the floor of the House, it has 
occurred to me, were rather indecorous and un- 
gentlemanly, on several occasions, and very an- 
noying, indeed, to me; for, being in the chair, 
I had no opportunity of replying.” 

While admitting that this might, perhaps, be 
so, Mr. Randolph excused it, on the ground of 
Mr. Clay’s inattention to his remarks, and ask- 
ing for a pinch of snuff while he was addressing 
him, &c., &c. Mr. Clay, in reply, said : 

“Oh, you are certainly mistaken, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, if you think | do not listen to you. I 
freguently turn away my head, it is true, and 
ask’ for a pinch of snuff; still, I hear every thing 
you say, although I may seem to hear nothing ; 
and, retentive as I know your memory to be, I 


speeches™as you yourself can!” 

“ Well,” answered Randolph, “I don’t know 
but I am mistaken ; and suppose we drop the 
matter, shake hands, and become good friends 
again ” 


“ Agreed !"* said Mr. Clay, extending his hand, 
which was cordially grasped by Mr. Randolph. 

During the same session, and some time be- 
fore this interview, Mr. Randolph accosted Mr. 
Clay with a look and manner much agitated, 
and exhibited to him a letter, couched in very 
abusive terms, threatening to cowhide him, &c., 
and asked Mr. Clay’s advice as to the course he 
should pursue in relation to it. 

“ What caused the writer to send you such 
an insulting epistle, Mr. Randolph?” asked Mr 
Clay. 

“Why, I suppose,” said Randolph, “ it was 
in consequence of what I said to him the other 
day.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Why, sir, I was standing in the vestibule of 
the house, when the writer came up and intro- 
duced to me a gentleman who accompanied hirn ; 
and I asked him what right he had to introduce 
that man to me, and told him that the man had 
just as good a right to introduce him to me; 
whereat he was very indignant, said I had treated 
him scandalously, and turning on his heel, went 
away. I think that must have made him write 
the letter.” 

“Don’t you think he was a little out of hes 
head to talk in that way?” asked Mr. Clay. 

“Why, I’ve been thinking about that,” said 
Randolph : “I have some doubts respecting his 
sanity.” 

“Well, that being the case, would it not be 
the wisest course not to bring the matter before 
the House? I will direct the sergeant-at-arms 
to keep a sharp look-out for the man, and to 
cause him to be arrested should he attempt any 
thing improper.” 

Mr. Randolph acquiesced in this opinion, and 
nothing more was ever heard of the subject. 

Another incident, touching Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Randolph, will be read with interest : 

At one time Mr. Randolph, in a strain of most 
scorching irony, had indulged in some personal 
taunts toward Mr. Clay, commiserating his ig- 
norance and limited education, to whom Mr. Clay 
thus replied : 

“ Sir, the gentleman from Virginia was pleased 
to say, that in one point at least he coincided 
with me—in an humble estimate of my philolog- 
ical acquirements. Sir, I know my deficiencies. 
I was born to no proud patrimonial estate from 
my father. I inherited only infancy, ignorance, 
and indigence. I feel my defects: but, so far 
as my situation in early life is concerned, I may 
without presumption say, they are more my mis 
fortune than my fault. But, however I may 
deplore my inability to furnish to the gentleman 
a better specimen of powers of verbal criticism, 
I will venture to say my regret is not greater 
than the disappointment of this committee, as to 
the strength of his argument.” 

The particulars of the duel between Mr. Ran- 
dolph and Mr. Clay may be unknown to some 
of our readers. The eccentric descendant of 
Pocahontas appeared on the ground in a huge 





morning gown. This garment constituted such 
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a vast circumference that the “locality of the 
swarthy Senator,” was at least a matter of very 
vague conjecture. The parties exchanged shots, 
and the ball of Mr. Clay hit the centre of the 
visible object, but Mr. Randolph was not there ! 
The latter had fired in the air, and immediately 
after the exchange of shots he walked up to Mr. 
Clay, parted the folds of his gown, pointed to the 
hole where the bullet of the former had pierced 
his coat, and, in the shrillest tones of his piercing 
voice, exclaimed, “ Mr. Clay, you owe me a coat 
—you owe me a coat!” to which Mr. Clay re- 
plied, in a voice of slow and solemn emphasis, at 
the same time pointing directly at Mr. Randolph’s 
heart, “Mr. Randolph, I thank Gop that I am 
no deeper in your debt !” 

The annexed rejoinder aptly illustrates Mr. 
Clay's readiness at repartee : 

At the time of the passage of the tariff-bill, as 
the house was about adjourning, a friend of the 
bill observed to Mr. Clay, “‘ We have done pretty 
well to-day.” ‘“ Very well, indeed,” rejoined Mr. 
Clay—“ very well: we made a good stand, con- 
sidering we lost both our Feet ;” alluding to Mr. 
Foote of New York, and Mr. Foot of Connecti- 
cut, both having opposed the bill, although it 
was confidently expected, a short time previous, 
that both would support it. 

After the nomination of General Taylor as a 
candidate for the Presidency, made by the Whig 
Convention at Philadelphia, in June, 1848, many 
of the friends of Mr. Clay were greatly dissatis- 
fied, not to say exasperated, by what they deemed 
an abandonment of principle, and unfairness in 
the proceedings of that body: meetings were 
heid in this city, at which delegates from the 
northern and western parts of this State and 
from the State of New Jersey attended, and vari- 
ous arrangements, preliminary to placing Mr. 
Clay again in nomination for that office, were 
made, and perfected. These steps were not con- 
cealed, and many of the friends of General Tay- 
lor were so uncharitable as to avow their belief 
that this dissatisfaction was fostered and encour- 
aged by Mr. Clay himself. The following ex- 
tract from a letter written to a friend in this 
city,* one who had from the beginning opposed 
the movement, will exhibit Mr. Clay's true sen- 
timents on that subject : 


“ ASHLAND, 16th October, 1848. 

“My pear Sir—lI duly received your obliging let- 
ter of the Sth instant, and I have perused it with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

“The vivid picture which you have drawn of the 
enthusiastic attach t, the unt ded confidence, 
and the entire devotion of my warm-hearted friends 
in the city of New York, has filled me with the live- 
liest emotions of gratitude. 

“ There was but one more proof wanting of their 
good , to plete and tuate my great obli- 

tions to them, and that they have kindly given, in 

efzrence to my anxious wishes; it was, not to in- 
sist upon the use of my name as a candidate for the 


Presidency, after the promulgation of my desire to 
the contrary.” 








In another letter, to the same party, written a 


* NicHOLAsS Dean, Esq., President of the Croton Aque- 
duct Board, @ life-long friend of Mr. Clay. 





few weeks earlier, occurs the following touching 
passage, indicating his sense of the oppressive 
loneliness with which he was then surrounded. 
Referring to the recent departure of his son 
James on his mission to Portugal, accompanied 
by his family, he says: 

“Tf they had, as I hope, a prosperous voyage, they 
will have arrived at Liverpool about the same day 
that I reached home. My separation from them, prob- 
ably for a length of time, the uncertainty of life ren- 
dering it not unlikely that I may never see them 
again, and the deep and affectionate interest I take 


in their welfare and happiness, has been extremely 
painful. 


“I find myself now, toward the close of my life, in 
one respect, in a condition similar to that with which 
1 began it. Mrs. Clay and I commenced it alone: 
and after having had eleven children, of whom four 
only remain, our youngest son is the sole white per- 
son residing with us.” 

We are indebted to the same obliging gentle- 
man from whom we derive the foregoing, for the 
following graphic description of a visit paid to 
Mr. Clay in his sick chamber at Washington : 

“ On Monday, the first of March last, at about 
one o'clock, at the National Hotel, Washington, 
having sent in my name, Mr. Clay kindly admit- 
ted me to his room. I found it darkened by 
heavy closed curtains, and the sufferer seated 
in an easy chair at the remote end, near a mod- 
erate coal-fire. I approached him rapidly, and, 
taking his extended soft hand and attenuated 
fingers, said, ‘ My dear sir, I am most honored 
and gratified by this privilege of being again per- 
mitted to renew to you, personally, the expression 
of my unabated attachment and reverence.’ 

“* But, my dear sir,’ he playfully answered, 
‘you have a very cold hand to convey these 
sentiments to an invalid such as [ am. Come, 
draw up a chair, and sit near me; I am com- 
pelled to use my voice but little, and very care 
fully.’ 

“ Doing as he desired, I expressed my deep re- 
gret that he was still confined to a sick room, 
and added, that I hoped the return of spring, 
and the early recurrence of warmer weather 
would mitigate his more urgent symptoms, and 
enable him again to visit the Senate Chamber. * 

**Sir,’ said he, ‘these are the kind wishes 
of a friend, but that hope does not commend 
itself to my judgment. You may remember 
that last year I visited the Havanna, in the ex- 
pectation that its remarkably genial and mild 
climate would benefit me—but I found no relief; 
thence to New Orleans, a favorite resort of mine, 
with no better result. I even became impatient 
for the return of autumn, thinking that possibly 
its clear bracing atmosphere at Ashland might 
lessen my distressing cough ; but sir, the Ha- 
vanna, New Orleans, and Ashland have all failed 
to bring me any perceptible benefit.’ 

“*May I ask, my dear sir, what part of the 
twenty-four hours are you most comfortatie " 

“* Fortunately, sir, very fortunately—I should 
add, mercifully—during the night. Then, I am 
singularly placid and compsed : I am very wake- 
ful, and during the earlier part of it my thoughts 
take a wide range, but J lie most tranquilly, with- 
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oat any sensation of weariness, or nervous ex- 
citement, and toward day fall into a quiet and 
undisturbed sleep ; this continues to a late hour 
in the morning, when I rise and breakfast about 
ten o'clock. Subsequently my cough for an 
hour or two, is very exhausting. After one 
o'clock, and during the evening, I am tolerably 
free of it, and during this period, I see a few of 
my close personal friends. And thus passes the 
twenty-four hours.’ 

“*T was grieved to learn, through the public 
prints, that Mrs. Clay has been ill; may I hope 
that she is better?’ 

“**She has been sick ; indeed, at one time, I 
was much alarmed at her situation; but I thank 
Gop,’ (with deep emotion,) ‘she is quite re- 
covered.’ 

“*T almost expected the gratification of meet- 
ing your son James and his wife here.’ 

‘** No, sir; you may remember that I once told 
you that he had made a very fortunate invest- 
ment in the suburbs of St. Louis. This pro- 
perty has become valuable, and requires his at- 
tention and management : he has removed thither 
with his family. It’s a long way off, and I would 
not have them make-a winter journey here ; be- 
side, I have every comfort and attention that a 
sick man can require. My apartments, as you 
perceive, are far removed from the noise and 
bustle of the house; and I am surrounded by 
warm and anxious friends, ever seeking to anti- 
cipate my wishes.’ 

“ During this brief conversation—in which we 
were quite alone—Mr. Clay had several parox- 
ysms of coughing. Once he rose and walked 
across the room toa spittoon. The most careful 
use of his voice seemed greatly and constantly 
to irritate his lungs. I could not prolong the 
interview, though thoroughly impressed with the 
belief—since mournfully verified—that it would 
be the last. 

“T rose, took my leave, invoking God’s blessing 
on him ; and, as in the presence of Royalty, 
bowed myself out of the room backward. 

“On rising from his seat, as above remarked, 
he stood as erect and commanding as ever ; and 
while sitting in close proximity to him, his burn- 
ing eye fixed intently upon me, it seemed as if 
rays of light were emitted from each. This 
phenomenon is not unusual in consumptive pa- 
tients, the extraordinary brilliancy of the eye being 
often remarked ; but in Mr. Clay’s case it was so 
intense as to make me almost nervous, partaking 
as it did of the supernatural. 

“T have thus given you the arrangement, and 
very nearly the precise words,* of this my last 
interview with one of the greatest men of the 
age. It was altogether a scene to be remem- 
bered—a sick room, with the thoughts of a na- 
tion daily directed to it! It is full of pathos, 
and approaches the sublime.” 

The day previous to the call and conversation 
above described, the Editor of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine saw Mr C ay in the street at Wash- 
ington, and thus mentions the fact in the “ Gos- 


* They were reduced to writing immediately afterward. 








sip” of his April Number: “ Passing the National 
Hotel at two o’clock, on this bright and cloudless 
warm Sunday, we saw a tall figure, clad in a 
blue cloak, attended only by a lady and child, 
enter a carriage before the door: Once seen, it 
was a face never to be forgotten. It was Henry 
Clay: That eagle-eye was not dimmed, although 
the great statesman’s force was abated. We 
raised our hat, and bowed our reverence and ad- 
miration. Our salutation was gracefully returned, 
and the carriage was driven away. 

“ As we walked on, to keep an engagemet t 
to dine, we thought of the late words of that 
eminent patriot : ‘If the days of my usefulness, 
as I have too much reason to fear, be indeed 
passed, I desire not to linger an impotent spec- 
tator of the oft-scanned field of life. I have never 
looked upon old age, deprived of the faculty of 
enjoyment, of intellectual perceptions and ener- 
gies, with any sympathy ; and for such I think 
the day of fate can not arrive too soon.’ One 
can hardly choose but drop a tear over such a 
remark from such a man.” 

Thus “ broken with the storms of state,” and 
scathed with many a fiery conflict, Henry Clay 
gradually descended toward the tomb. “ During 
this period,” says one of his Kentucky colleagues, 
“he conversed much and cheerfully with his 
friends, and took great interest in public affairs. 
While he did not expect a restoration to health, 
he cherished the hope that the mild season of 
spring would bring him strength enough to re- 
turn to Ashland, that he might die in the bosom 
of his family. But, alas! spring, that brings 
life to all Nature, brought no life nor hope to 
him. After the month of March, his vital pow- 
ers rapidly wasted, and for weeks he lay patiently 
awaiting the stroke of death. The approach cf 
the destroyer had no terror for him. No clouds 
overhung his future. He met his end with com- 
posure, and his pathway to the grave was light- 
ened by the immortal hopes which spring from 
the Christian faith. Not long before his death, 
having just returned from Kentucky, I bore to 
him a token of affection from his excellent wife. 
Never can I forget his appearance, his manner, 
or his words. After speaking of his family and 
his country, he changed the conversation to his 
own fortune, and, looking on me with his fine 
eyes undimmed, and his voice full of its original 
compass and melody, he said: ‘I am not afraid 
to die, sir; I have hope, faith, and some confi- 
dence: I do not think any man can be entirely 
certain in regard to his future state, but I have 
an abiding trust in the merits and mediation of 
our Saviour.’” 

“On the evening previous to his departure," 
writes his excellent pastor and faithful attend- 
ant, Rev. Dr. Butler, “ sitting an hour in silence 
by his side, I could not but realize—when I heard 
him in the slight wanderings of his mind, to other 
days and other scenes, murmuring the words, 
‘My mother, mother, mother !’ and saying, ‘ My 
dear wife !’ as if she were present. I could not 
but realize then, and rejoiced to think, how near 
was the blessed re-union of his weary heart with 
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the. loved dead, and the living who must soon 
follow him to, his rest, whose spirits even then 
seemed to visit and toe cheer his memory and his 
hope.” 

Mr. Clay’s countenance immediately after death 
looked like an antique cast. His:features seemed 
to be perfectly classical ; and the repose of all 
the muscles gave the lifeless body a quiet majesty, 
seldom reached by living human being. His last 
request was that his body might be buried, not 
in Washington, but in his own family vault in 
his beloved Kentucky, by the side of his relations 
and friends. May he rest in peace in his hon- 
ored grave ' 





A DUEL IN 1830. 

HAD just arrived at Marseilles with the dili- 

gence, in which three young men, apparently 
merchants or commercial travelers, were the 
companions of my journey. They came from 
Paris, and were enthusiastic about the events 
which had tately happened there, and in which 
they boasted of having taken part. I was, for 
my part, quiet and reserved; for I thought it 
much better, at a time of such political excite- 
ment in the south of France, where party pas- 
sions always rise so high, to do nothing that 
would attract attention; and my three fellow- 
travelers no doubt looked on me as a plain, 
coramon-place seaman, who had been to the lux- 
urious metropolis for his pleasure or on business. 
My presence, it seemed, did not incommode 
them, for they talked on as if I had not been 
there. Two of them were gay, merry, but rather 


coarse boon-companions ; the third, an elegant 
y-uth, blooming and tall, with luxuriant black 


c-rling hair, and dark soft eyes. In the hotel 
where we dined, and where I sat a little distance 
off, smoking my cigar, the conversation turned 
on various love-adventures, and the young man, 
whom they called Alfred, showed his comrades 
a packet of delicately perfumed letters, and a 
superb lock of beautiful fair hair. 

He told them that in the days of July he had 
been slightly wounded, and that his only fear, 
while he lay on the ground, was, that if he died, 
some mischance might prevent Clotilde from 
weeping over his grave. ‘‘ But now all is well,” 
he continued. ‘I am going to fetch a nice little 
sum from my uncle at Marseilles, who is just at 
this moment in good-humor, on account of the 
discomfiture of the Jesuits and the Bourbons. 
In my character of one of the heroes of July, he 
will forgive me all my present and past follies : 
I shall pass an examination at Paris, and then 
settle down in quiet, and live happily with my 
Clotilde.” Thus they talked together; and by- 
and-by we parted in the court-yard of the coach- 
office. 

Close by was a brilliantly-illumined coffee- 
house. I entered, and seated myself at a little 
table, in a distant corner of the room.. Two per- 
sons only were still in the saloon, in an opposite 
corner, and before them stood two glasses of 
brandy. One was an elderly, stately, and portly 
centleman, with dark-red face, and dressed in a 





quiet colored suit ; it was easy to perceive that 
he wasaclergyman. But the appearance of the 
other was very striking. He could not be far 
from sixty years of age, was tall and thin, and 
his gray, indeed almost white hair, which, how- 
ever, rose from his head in luxurious fullness, 
gave to his pale countenance a peculiar expres- 
sion that made one feel uncomfortable. The 
brawny neck was almost bare ; a simple, care- 
lessly-knotted black kerchief alone encircled it ; 
thick, silver-gray whiskers met together at his 
chin; a blue frock-coat, pantaloons of the same 
color, silk stockings, shoes with thick soles, and 
a dazzlingly-white waistcoat and linen, com- 
pleted his equipment.. A thick stick leant in 
one corner, and his broad-brimmed hat hung 
against the wall. There was a certain convul- 
sive twitching of the thin lips of this person, 
which was very remarkable ; and there seemed, 
when he looked fixedly, to be a smouldering fire 
in his large, glassy, grayish-blue eyes. He was, 
it was evident, a seaman like myself—a strong 
oak that fate had shaped into a mast, over which 
many a storm had blustered, but which had been 
too tough to be shivered, and still defied the tem- 
pest and the lightning. ‘There lay a gloomy 
resignation as well as a wild fanaticism in those 
features. The large bony hand, with its im- 
mense fingers, was spread out or clenched, ac- 
cording to the turn which the conversation with 
the clergyman took. Suddenly he stepped up to 
me. 1 was reading a royalist newspaper. He 
lighted his cigar. 

“You are right, sir; you are quite right not 
to read those infamous Jacobin journals.” I 
looked up, and gave no answer. He continued: 
“A sailor?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“‘ And have seen service !” 

“ Yes.” 

* You are still in active service?” 

“No.” And then, to my great satisfaction, 
for my patience was well-nigh exhausted, the 
examination was brought to a conclusion. 

Just then, an evil destiny led my three young 
fellow-travelers into the room. They soon seated 
themselves at a table, and drank some glasses of 
champagne to Clotilde’s health. All went on 
well ; but when they began to sing the Marseil- 
laise and the Parisienne, the face of the gray 
man began to twitch, and it was evident a storm 
was brewing. Calling to the waiter, he said with 
a loud voice, “ Tell those blackguards yonder not 
to annoy me with their low songs!” 

The young men sprang up in a fury, and asked 
if it was to them he alluded. 

“Whom else should I mean,” said the gray 
man, with a contemptuous sneer. 

“‘ But we may drink and sing if we like, and 
to whom we like,” said the young man. “ Vire 
la République et vive Clotilde !” 

“ One as blackguardly as the other !” cried the 
gray-beard tauntingly ; and a wine-glass, that 
flew at his head from the hand of the dark-haired 
youth, was the immediate rejoinder. Slowly 
wiping his forehead, which bled and dripped 
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with the spilled wine, the old man said quite 
quietly ‘“‘ To-morrow, at the Cap Verd!” and 
seated himself again with the most perfect 
composure. 

The young man expressed his determination 
to take the matter on himself; that he alone 
would settle the quarrel, and promised to appear 
on the morrow at the appointed time. They 
then all departed noisily. The old man rose 
quietly, and turning to me, said : “ Sir, you have 
been witness to the insult; be witness also to 
the satisfaction. Here is my address: | shall 
expect you at five o'clock. Good-night, Mon- 
sieur l'Abbé! ‘To-morrow, there will be one 
Jacobin less, and one Jost soul the more. Good- 
night!” and taking his hat and stick, he de- 
parted. His companion the abbé followed soon 
after. 

I now learned the history of this singular man. 
He was descended from a good family of Mar- 
seilles. Destined for the navy while still young, 
he was sent on board ship before the Revolution, 
and while yet of tender years. Later, he was 
taken prisoner; and after many strange adven- 
tures, returned in 1793 to France: was about to 
marry, but having been mixed up with the dis- 
turbances at Toulon, managed to escape by a 
miracle to England; and learned before long 
that his father, mother, one brother, a sister of 
sixteen years of age, and his betrothed, had all 
been led to the guillotine to the tune of the Mar- 
seillaise. Thirst for revenge, revenge on the 


detested Jacobins, was now his sole aim. Fora 
long time he roved about in the Indian seas, 


sometimes as a privateer, at others as a slave- 
dealer; and was said to have caused the tri- 
colored flag much damage, while he acquired a 
considerable fortune for himself. With the re- 
turn of the Bourbons, he came back to France, 
and settled at Marseilles. He lived, however, 
very retired, and employed his large fortune 
solely for the poor, for distressed seamen, and 
for the clergy. Alms and masses were his only 
objects of expense. It may easily be believed, 
that he acquired no small degree of popularity 
among the lower classes and the clergy. But, 
strangely enough, when not at church, he spent 
nis time with the most celebrated fencing-mas- 
ters, and had acquired in the use of the pistol 
and the sword a dexterity that was hardly to be 
paralleled. In the year 1815, when the royalist 
reaction broke out in La Vendée, he roved about 
for a long time at the head of a band of follow- 
ers. When at last this opportunity of cooling 
his rage was taken from him by the return of 
order, he looked out for some victim who was 
known to him by his revolutionary principles, 
and sought to provoke him to combat. The 
younger, the richer, the happier the chosen vic- 
tim was, the more desirable did he seem. The 
landlord told me he himself knew of seven young 
persons who had fallen before his redoubted 
sword. 

The next morning at five o'clock, I was at the 
house of this singular character. He lived on 
the ground-floor, in a small simple room, where, 





exceping a large crucifix, and a picture covered 
with black crape, with the date, 1794, under it, 
the only ornaments were some nautical instru 
ments, a trombone, and a human skull. The pic- 
ture was the portrait of his guillotined bride ; it 
remained always vailed, excepting only when he 
had slaked his revenge with blood ; then he un- 
covered it for eight days, and indulged himself in 
the sight. The skull was that of his mother. His 
bed consisted of the usual hammock slung frone 
the ceiling. When I entered, he was at his de- 
votions, and a little negro brought me meanwhile 
a cup of chocolate and a cigar. When he had 
risen from his knees, he saluted me in a friendly 
manner, as if we were merely going for a morn- 
ing walk together ; afterward he opened a closet, 
took out of it a case with a pair of English pis- 
tols, and a couple of excellent swords, which I 
put under my arm; and thus provided, we pro- 
ceeded along the quay toward the port. The 
boatmen seemed all to know him: “ Peter, your 
boat!” He seated himself in the stern. 

“You will have the goodness to row,” he 
said; ‘I will take the tiller, so that my hand 
may not become unsteady.” 

I took off my coat, rowed away briskly, and 
as the wind was favorable, we hoisted a sail, and 
soon reached Cap Verd. We could remark 
from afar our three young men, who were sit- 
ting at breakfast in a garden, not far from the 
shore. This was the garden of a restaurateur, 
and was the favorite resort of the inhabitants of 
Marseilles. Here you find excellent fish; and 
also, in high perfection, the famous bollenbresse, 
a national dish in Provence, as celebrated as the 
olla podrida of Spain. How many a love-meet- 
ing has occurred in this place! But this time it 
was not Love that brought the parties together, 
but Hate, his step-brother ; and in Provence the 
one is as ardent, quick, and impatient as the 
other. 

My business was soon accomplished. It 
consisted in asking the young men what weap- 
ons they chose, and with which of them the 
duel was to be fought. The dark-haired youth 
—his name was M L »—insisted that 
he alone should settle the business, and his 
friends were obliged to give their word not to 
interfere. 

“You are too stout,” he said to the one, 
pointing to his portly figure ; “‘ and you”—to the 
other—“‘ are going to be married ; besides, I am 
a first-rate hand with the sword. However, I will 
not take advantage of my youth and strength, 
but will choose the pistol, unless the gentleman 
yonder prefers the sword.” 

A movement of convulsive joy animated the 
face of my old captain: “The sword is the 
weapon of the French gentleman,” he said ; ‘} 
shall be happy to die with it in my hand.” 

“Be it so. But your age?” 

‘Never mind; make haste, and en garde.” 

It was a strange sight: the handsome young 
man on one side, overbearing confidence in his 
look, with his youthful form, full of grace and 
suppleness ; and opposite him that long agure, 
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half naked—for his blue shirt was furled up 
from his sinewy arm, and his broad, scarred 
breast was entirely bare. In the old man, every 
sinew was like iron wire: his whole weight 
resting on his left hip, the long arm—on which, 
in sailor fashion, a red cross, three lilies, and 
other marks, were tattooed—held out before 
him, and the cunning, murderous gaze riveted 
on his adversary. 

“Twill be but a mere scratch,” said one of 
the three friends to me. I made no reply, but 
was convinced beforehand that my captain, who 
was an old practitioner, would treat the matter 
more seriously. Young L——, whose perfumed 
coat was lying near, appeared to me to be already 
given over to corruption. He began the attack, 
advancing quickly. This confirmed me in my 
opinion ; for although he might be a practiced 
fencer in the schools, this was proof that he could 
not frequently have been engaged in serious com- 
bat, or he would not have rushed forward so in- 
cautiously against an adversary whom he did not 
as yet know. His opponent profited by his ar- 
dor, and retired step by step, and at first only 
with an occasional ward and half thrust. Young 
L——, getting hotter and hotter, grew flurried ; 
while every ward of his adversary proclaimed, by 
its force and exactness, the master of the art of 
fence. At length the young man made a lunge ; 


the captain parried it with a powerful movement, 
and, before L—— could recover his position, 
made a thrust in return, his whole body falling 
forward as he did so, exactly like a picture at the 
Académie des Armes—“ the hand elevated, the leg 


stretched out ’—and his sword went through his 
antagonist, for nearly half its length, just under 
the shoulder. The captain made an almost im- 
perceptible turn with his hand, and in an instant 
was again en garde. L—— felt himself wound- 
ed; he let his sword fall, while with his other 
hand he pressed his side; his eyes grew dim, 
and he sank into the arms of his friends. The 
captain wiped his sword carefully, gave it to me, 
and dressed himself with the most perfect com- 
posure. “T have the honor to wish you good- 
morning, gentlemen: had you not sung yester- 
day, you would not have had to weep to-day ;” and 
thus saying, he went toward his boat. “’Tis 
the seventeenth !” he murmured ; “ but this was 
easy work—a mere greenhorn from the fencing- 
schools of Paris. "T'was a very different thing 
when I had to do with the old Bonapartist of- 
ficers, those brigands of the Loire.” But it is 
quite impossible to translate into another lan- 
guage the fierce energy of this speech. Ar- 
rived at the port, he threw the boatman a few 
pieces of silver, saying : “ Here, Peter; here's 
something for you.” 

“ Another requiem and a mass for a departed 
soul, at the church of St. Géneviéve—is it not so, 
captain? But that is a matter of course.” And 
soon after we reached the dwelling of the 
captain. 

The little negro brought us a cold pasty, 
oysters, and two bottles of vin d’Artois. “Such 
a walk betimes gives an appetite,” said the cap- 


| than a dog’s ! 





tain, gayly. ‘“‘ How strangely things fall out!” 
he continued, in a serious tone. “I have long 
wished to draw the crape-vail from before that 
picture, for you must know I only deem myself 
worthy tc do so when I have sent some Jacobin 
or Bonapartist into the other world, to crave 
pardon from that murdered angel ; and so I went 
yesterday to the coffee-house with my old friend 
the abbé, whom I knew ever since he was field- 
preacher to the Chouans, in the hope of finding 
a victim for the sacrifice among the readers of 
the liberal journals. The confounded waiters, 
however, betray my intention; and when I 
am there, nobody will ask for a radical paper. 
When you appeared, my worthy friend, | at first 
thought I had found the right man, and I was 
impatient—for I had been waiting for more 
than three hours for a reader of the ‘ National’ 
or of ‘Figaro.’ How glad I am that I at once 
discovered you to be no friend of such infa- 
mous papers! How grieved should I be, if I 
had had to do with you instead of with that 
young fellow!” For my part, I was in no 
mood even for self-felicitations. At that time, 
I was a reckless young fellow, going through the 
conventionalisms of society without a thought ; 
but the event of the morning had made even 
me reflect. 

“‘Do you think he will die, captain?” I asked. 
“Ts the wound mortal ?” 

“For certain !” he replied, with a slight smile. 
“T have a knack—of course for Jacobins and 
Bonapartists only—when I thrust en guarte, to 
draw out the sword by an imperceptible movement 
of the hand, en tierce, or vice versd, according to 
circumstances ; and thus the blade turns in the 
wound—and that kills ; for the lung is injured, 
and mortification is sure to follow.” 

On returning to my hotel, where L—— also 
was staying, I met the physician, who had just 
visited him. He gave up all hope. The cap- 
tain spoke truly, for the slight movement of the 
hand and the turn of the blade had accomplished 
their aim, and the lung was injured beyond the 
power of cure. The next morning early, L—— 
died. I went to the captain, who was returning 
home with the abbé. ‘“ The abbé has just been 
to read a mass for him,” he said; “it is a ben- 
efit which, on such occasions, I am willing he 
should enjoy—more, however, from friendship 
for him, than out of pity for the accursed soul 
of a Jacobin, which in my eyes is worth less 
But walk in, sir.” 

The picture, a wonderfully lovely maidenly 
face, with rich curls falling around it, and in 
the costume of the last ten years of the preced- 
ing century, was now unvailed. A good break- 
fast, like that of yesterday, stood on the table. 


| With a moistened eye, and, turning to the por- 


trait, he said : “ Thérése, to thy memory !” and 
emptied his glass at a draught. Surprised ad 
moved, I quitted the strange man. On the svairs 
of the hotel I met the coffin, which was just 
being carried up for L——; and I thought to 
myself: “ Poor Clotilde! you will not be able to 
weep over his grave.” 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

UR last Monthly Record reported the proceedings 

of the Democratic National Convention held at 
Baltimore on the Ist cf June. On the 16th of the 
same month, the Whig National Convention met at 
the same place, and was permanently organized by 
the election of Hon. John G. Chapman, of Maryland, 
President, with thirty-one Vice-Presidents and thir- 
teen Secretaries. Two days were occupied in pre- 
liminary business, part of which was the investiga- 
tion of the right to several contested seats from the 
States of Vermont and New York. On the third 
day, a committee, consisting of one from each State, 
selected by the delegation thereof, was appointed to 
report a series of resolutions for the action of the 
Convention. The resolutions were reported at the 
ensuing session, on the same day, by Hon. George 
Ashmun, of Massachusetts. They set forth that the 
Government of the United States is one of limited 
powers, all powers not expressly granted, or neces- 
sarily implied by the Constitution, being reserved to 
the States or the people ;—that while struggling free- 
dom every where has the warmest sympathy of the 
Whig party, our true mission as a Republic is not to 
propagate our opinions, or to impose on other coun- 
tries our form of government by artifice or force, but 
to teach by our example, and to show by our success, 
moderation, and justice, the blessings of self-govern- 
ment and the advantage of free institutions ;—that 
revenue ought to be raised by duties on imports laid 
with a just discrimination, whereby suitable encour- 
agement may be afforded to American Industry ;— 
that Congress has power to open and repair harbors, 
and remove obstructions from navigable rivers, when- 
ever such improvements are necessary for the com- 
mon defense and for the protection and facility of 
commerce with foreign nations or among the States ; 
—that the Compromise acts, including the fugitive 
slave law, are received and acquiesced in as a final 
settlement, in principle and substance, of the dan- 
gerous and exciting questions which they embrace ; 
that the Whig party will maintain them, and insist 
upon their strict enforcement until time and expe- 
rience shall demonstrate the necessity of further 
legislation, to guard against their evasion or abuse, 
not impairing their present efficiency ; and that all 
further agitation of the questions thus settled is dep- 

ted as dang to our peace ; and all efforts to 
continue or renew that agitation, whenever, wher- 
ever, or however the attempt may be made, will be 
discountenanced.—These resolutions, after some dis- 
cussion, were adopted by a vote of 227 yeas, and 
66 nays. Ballotings for a Presidential candidate 
were then commenced, and continued until Monday, 
the fifth day of the session. There were 396 elec- 
toral votes represented in Convention, which made 
149 (a majority) essential to a choice. Upon the 
first ballot, President Fillmore received 133, General 
Scott 131, and Daniel Webster 29 votes; and for 
fifty ballotings this was nearly the relative number 
of votes received by each. On the fifty-third bal- 
lot, General Scott receiving 159 votes, Mr. Fill- 
more 112, and Mr. Webster 21, the former was 
declared to have been duly nominated, and that 
nomination was made unanimous. Hon. WILLIAM 
A. Granam, of North Carolina, was then nominated 
on the second ballot for Vice-President ; and reso- 
lutions were adopted complimentary to Mr. Fill- 








more and Mr. Webster ; after which the Convention 
adjourned. 

In reply to a communication from the President 
of the Convention, apprising him of his nomination, 
General Scott has written a letter, dated June 24th, 
declaring that he “accepts it with the resolutions 
annexed.” He adds, that if elected, he shall recom- 
mend or approve of “ such measures as shall secure 
an early settlement of the public domain favorable 
to actual settlers, but consistent, nevertheless, with 
a due regard to the equal rights of the whole Amer- 
ican people in that vast national inheritance ;”—and 
also of an amendment to our Naturalization laws, 
“giving to all foreigners the right of citizenship who 
shall faithfully serve, in time of war, one year on 
board of our public ships, or in our land-forces, reg- 
ular or volunteer, on their receiving an honorable 
discharge from the service.” He adds, that he should 
not tolerate any sedition, disorder, faction, or resist- 
ance to the law or the Union on any pretext, in any 
part of the land ; and that his leading aim would be 
“to advance the greatness and happiness of this 
Republic, and thus to cherish and encourage the 
cause of constitutional liberty throughout the world.” 
Mr. Grahai: also accepted his nomination, with a 
cordial approval of the declarations made in the 
resolutions adopted by the Convention.——Since 
the adjournment of the Convention, a letter from 
President Fillmore, addressed to that body, has been 
published. It was intrusted to the care of Mr. Bab 
cock, the delegate in Convention from the Erie, N. Y., 
district, in which Mr. Fillmore resides ; and he was 
authorized to present it, and withdraw Mr. Fillmore’s 
name as a candidate whenever he should think it 
proper to do so. In this letter, Mr. Fillmore refers 
to the circumstances of embarrassment under which 
he entered upon the duties of the Presidency, and 
says thai he at once determined within himself to 
decline a re-election, and to make that decision 
public. From doing so, however, he was at that 
time, as well as subsequently, di ded by the 
earnest remonstrances of friends. He expresses the 
hope that the Convention may be able to unite in 
nominating some one who, if elected, may be more 
successful in retaining the confidence of the party 
than he has been ;—he had endeavored faithfully to 
discharge his duty to the country, and in the con- 
sciousness of having acted from upright motives and 
according to his best judgment, for the public good 
he was quite willing to have sacrificed himself for 
the sake of his country. 

The death of Henry Cray has been the most 
marked event of the month. He expired at Washing 
ton, on Tuesday, June 29, after a protracted illness, 
and at the advanced age of % years. His decease 
was d in eloquent and appropriate terms 
in both branches of Congress, and general demon- 
strations of regard for his memory and regret at his 
loss took place throughout the country. His history 
is already so familiar to the American public, that 
we add nothing here to the notice given of him in 
another part of this Magazine. His remains were 
taken to Lexington, Ky., for interment. 

The proceedings of Congress since our last Record 
have not been of special importance. In the Senate 
on the 28in of June a communication was received 
from the President communicating part of the corre 
spondence had with the Austrian government con 
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cerhing the imprisonment of Mr. C. L. Brace. The 
principal document was a letter from Prince Schwarz- 
enberg, stating that Mr. Brace was found to have 
been the bearer of important papers from Hungarian 
fugitives in America to persons in Hungary very 
much suspected, and also to have had in his posses- 
ion inflammatory and treasonable pamphlets ; and 
that his imprisonment was therefore fully justified. 
A letter from: Mr. Webster to the American Chargé 
at Vienna, in regard to Chevalier Hulsemann’s com- 
tlaints of the U. S. government, has been also sub- 
mitted to the Senate. Mr. W. says that notwith- 
standing his long residence in this country Mr. 
Hulsemann seems to have yet to learn that no foreign 
government, or its representative, can take just 
offense at any thing which an officer of this govern- 
ment may say in his private capacity; and that a 
Chargé d’ Affairs can only hold intercourse with this 
government through the Department of State. Mr. 
W. declines to take any notice of the specific sub- 
jects of complaint presented by Mr. H.—RIn the 
House of Representatives the only important action 
taken has been the passage of a bill providing for 
the donation to the several States, for purposes of 
education and internal improvement, of large tracts 
of the public domain. Each of the old States re- 
ceives one hundred and fifty thousand acres for each 
Senator and Representative in the present Congress : 
to the new States the portions awarded are still larger. 
The bill was passed in the House on the 26th of 
June by a vote of ayes 96, nays 86. The bill was 
presented by Mr. Bennett of New York, and is re- 
garded as important, inasmuch as it secures to the 
old States a much larger participation in the public 
lands than they have hitherto seemed likely to obtain. 
A National Agricultural Convention was held at 
Washington on the 24th of June, of which Marshall 
Wilder of Massachusetts was elected President. It 
was decided to form a National Agricultural Society, 
to hold yearly meetings at Washington.——The 
Supreme Court in New York on the 1lth of June 
pronounced a judgment, by a majority, declaring 
the American Art-Union to be a lottery within the 
prohibition of the Constitution of the State, and that 
it was therefore illegal. An appeal has been taken 
by the Managers to the Court of Appeals, where it 
has been argued, but no decision has yet been given. 
Madame Alboni, the celebrated contralto singer, 
arrived in New York eavly in June and has given 
two successful concerts.——Governor Kossuth de- 
livered an address in New York on the 2ist of June 
upon the future of nations, insisting that it was the 
duty of the United States to establish, what the 
world has not yet seen, a national policy resting 
upon Christian principles as its basis. He urged 
the cause of his country upon public attention, and 


. declared his mission to the United States to be 


closed. On the 23d he delivered a farewell address 
to the German citizens of New York, in which he 
spoke at length of the relations of Germany to the 
cause of European freedom and of the duty of the 
German citizens of the United States to exert an 
influence upon the American government favorable 
to the protection of liberty throughout the world. It 
is stated that his aggregate receipts of money in this 
country have been somewhat less than one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

In Texas, a company of dragoons, under Lieutenant 
Haven, has had a skirmish with the Camanche In- 
dians, from whom four captive children and thirty- 
eiztt stolen horses were recovered. About the Ist 
of June a family, consisting of a father, mother, and 
six children, while encamped at La Mina, were at- 





tacked by a party of Camanches, and all killed except 
the father and one daughter, who were severely 
wounded, and two young children who were rescued. 
A few days previous a party of five Californians were 
all killed by Mexicans near San Fernando. On the 
evening of the 10th of May seven Americans were 
attacked by a gang of about forty Mexicans and In- 
dians, at a lake called Campacuas, and five of them 
were killed. A good deal of excitement prevailed in 
consequence of these repeated outrages, and of the 
failure of the General Government to provide pro- 
perly for the protection — the parties.——Early in 
June, as the U.S. st he was ding 
the Rio Bravo, five persons ment from her and killed 
a cow, when the owner came forward and demanded 
payment. This was refused with insults, and the 
marauders returned on board. The steamer con- 
tinued her voyage, and the pilot soon saw a party of 
men approaching the bank, and fired upon them. 
They soon after returned the fire, wounding two of 
the passengers, one being the deputy-collector of 
the Custom-house of Rio Grande, and the other his 
son. From CaLirornia we have intelligence to the 
ist of June. There is no political news of interest. 
A party of seventy-four Frenchmen left California last 
fall for Sonora in Mexico, accompanied by one Ameri- 
can, named Moore. Mr. M. had returned to San 
Francisco with intelligence that the party had been 
favorably received by the Mexican authorities, who 
had bestowed upon them a grant of three leagues of 
land near Carcospa, at the head of the Santa Cruz 
valley, on condition that they should cultivate it for 
ten years without selling it, and should not permit 
any Americans to settle among them. They had also 
received from the Mexican government horses, farm- 
ing utensils, provisions, and other necessaries, with 
permission to have five hundred of their countrymen 
join them. They were intending soon to begin work- 
ing the rich mines in that neighborhood. Mr. Moore 
had been compelled by threats and force to leave 
them. On his way back he met at Guyamas a party 
of twelve who had been driven back, while going to 
California, by Indians. While on their way to So- 
nora, they had fallen in with a settlement of seventy- 
five Frenchmen, who treated them with great harsh- 
ness, and would have killed them but for the protection 
of the Mexican authorities. This hostility between 
the French and American settlers in California is 
ascribed to difficulties which occurred in the mines 
between them. The Mexicans, whose hatred of the 
Americans in that part of the country seems to be 
steadily increasing, have taken advantage of these 
dissensions, and encourage the French in their hos- 
tility to the Americans.——Previous to its adjourn 
ment, which took place on the 5th of May, the Legis 
lature passed an act to take the census of the State 
before the lst of November.——The feeling of hos 
tility to the Chinese settlers in California seems to 
be increasing. Public meetings had been held in 
various quarters, urging their removal, and Com. 
mittees of Correspondence had been formed to con 
cert measures for effecting this object. It appears 
from official reports that the whole number of China- 
men who had arrived at San Francisco, from Febru- 
ary, 1848, to May, 1852, was 11,953, and that of these 
only 167 had returned or died. Of the whole number 
arrived only seven were women.—Nine missionaries 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church had recently ar- 
rived, intending to labor in California and Oregon.— 
The intelligence from the mines continued to be 
highly encouraging. The weather was favorable ; the 
deposits continued to yield abundantly, and labor was 
generally well rewarded. 
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From the Sanpwicu Is.anps our intelligence is 
to the 18th of May. The session of the Hawaiian 
Parliament was opened on the 13th of April. The 
opening speech of the King sets forth that the foreign 
relations of the island are of a friendly character, ex- 
cept so far as regards France, from the government 
of which no response has been received as yet to 
propositions on the part of Hawaii. He states that 
the peace of his dominions has been threatened by 
an invasion of private adventurers from California ; 
but that an appeal to the United States Commission- 
er, promptly acted upon by Captain Gardner, of the 
U.S. ship Vandalia, tranquilized the public mind. 
He had taken steps to organize a military force for 
the future defense of the island. In the Upper 
House the draft of a new Constitution had been re- 
ported, and was under discussion. In the other 
House steps had been taken to contradict the report 
that the islands desired annexation to the United 
States. 

From New Mexico we learn that Colonel Sum- 
ner had removed his head-quarters to Santa Fé, in 
order to give more effective military support to the 
government. Governor Calhoun had left the country 
for a visit to Washington, and died on the way: the 
government was thus virtually in the hands of Col- 
onel Sumner. The Indians and Mexicans continued 
to be troublesome. 

From Urau our advices are to May Ist. Brigham 
Young had been again elected President. The re- 


ceipts at the tithing office from November, 1848, to 
March, 1852, were $244,747, mostly in property; in 
loans, &c., $145,513; the expenditures were $353,- 
765—leaving a balance of $36,495. Missionaries 
were appointed at the General Conference to Italy, 
Caleutta, and England. Edward Hunter was or- 
dained presiding bishop of the whole church: sixty- 


seven priests were ordained. The Report speaks of 
the church and settlements as being in a highly 
flourishing condition. 

MEXICO. 

We have intelligence from Mexico to the 5th of 
June. Political affairs seem to be in a confused 
and unpromising condition. Previous to the adjourn- 
ment of the present Congress the Cabinet addressed 
a note to the Chamber of Deputies, asking them to 
take some decided step whereby to rescue the gov- 
ernment from the difficult position in which it will be 


placed, without power or resources, and to save the | 


nation from the necessary consequences of such a 
crisis. It was suggested that the government might 
be authorized to take, in connection with commit- 
tees to be appointed by the Chamber, the resolutions 
necessary—such resolutions to be executed under the 
responsibility of the Ministry. This note was re- 
ferred to a committee, which almost immediately 
reported that there was no reason why this demand 
for extraordinary powers should.be granted. This 
report was adopted by a vote of 74 to 13. Congress 
adjoyrned on the 2lstof May. The President’s Ad- 
dress referred to the critical circumstances in which 
the country was placed when the Congress first met, 
which made it to be feared that its mission would be 
only the saddest duty reserved to man on earth, that 
of assisting at the burial of his country. The flame 
of war still blazed upon their frontier: negotiations 
designed to facilitate means of communication which 
would make Mexico the centre of the commercial 
world, had terminated in a manner to render possible 
a renewal of that war; and the commercial crisis had 
reached a development which threatened the domes- 
tic peace and the foreign alliances of the country. 
There was a daily increase in the deficit ; distrust 








prevailed between the different departments ; the 
country was fatigued by its convulsions and disor- 
ders, and weakened by its dissensions ; and it seemed 
impossible to prolong the exist of the govern- 
ment. How the country had been rescued from such 
perils it was not easy to say, unless it were by the 
special aid and protection of Providence. Guided 
by its convictions and sustained by its hope, the 
government had employed all the means at its dis- 
posal, and would still endeavor to draw all possible 
benefit from its resources, stopping only when those 
resources should arrest its action. Fearing that this 
event might speedily happen, a simplification of the 
powers of the Legislature, during its vacation, had 
been proposed, instead of leaving all to the exercise 
of a discretionary power by the Executive. To this, 
however, the Legislature had not assented : and, 
consequently, the government considering its respon- 
sibility protected for the future, would spare no 
means or sacrifices to fulfill its difficult and delicate 
mission. To this address the Vice President of the 
Chamber replied, sketching the labors of the session, 
and saying that the legislative donation of the extra- 
ordinary powers demanded, could not have been 
granted without a violation of the Constitution—a 
fact with which the Executive should be deeply im- 
pressed. The means made use of up to the present 
time would be sufficient, if applied with care. The 
Legislature hoped, as much as it desired, that such 
would be the case. Great anxiety was felt as to the 
nature of the measures which the government would 
adopt : the general expectation seemed to be that the 
President Arista would take the whole government 
into his own hands, and the suggestion was received 
with a good deal of favor. It was rumored that the aid 
of the United States had been sought for such an at- 
tempt—to be given in the shape of six millions of dol- 
lars, in return for abrogating that clause of the treaty 
which requires them to protect the Mexican frontier 
from the Indians. This, however, is mere conjecture 
as yet.——Serious difficulties have arisen between 
the Mexican authorities and the American Consul, 
Mr. F. W. Rice, at Acapulco. Mr. Rice sold the pro- 
peller Stockton, for wages due to her hands : she was 
bid off by Mr. Snyder, the chief engineer, at $3000 
cash down, and $8500 within twenty-four hours after 
the sale. He asked and obtained two delays in 
making the first payment; and finally said he could 
not pay it until the next day. Upon this Mr. Rice 
again advertised the vessel for sale, on his account : 
she was sold to Capt. Triton, of Panama, for $4250. 
Mr. Snyder then applied to the Mexican court, and 
the judge went on board, broke the Consular seals, 
took possession of the vessel, and advertised her 
again for sale. Mr. Rice proclaimed the sale illegal, 
and protested against it, and, further, prevented Mr. 
Snyder forcibly from tearing down his posted protest. 
At the day of sale no bidders appeared The Mex- 
ican authorities then arrested Mr. Rice, and commit- 
ted him to prison, where he remained at the latest 
dates. Proper representations have of course been 
made to the U. S. government, and the matter 
will doubtless receive proper attention———An en- 
counter had taken place in Sonora, between a party 
of 300 Indians and a detachment of regular Mexican 
troops and National Guards. The latter were forced 
to retreat. Gen. Mejia, who acquired some dis- 
tinction during the late war, died recently in the city 
of Mexico. and Gen. Michelena, at Morelia. ——The 
refusal of Congress to admit foreign flour, free of 
duty, had created a good deal of feeling in those dis- 
tricts where the want of it is most severely felt. In 
Vera Cruz, a large public meeting was held, at which 
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it was determined to request the local authorities to 
send for a supply of flour, without regard to the law. 
——tThe State of Durango is in a melancholy condi- 
tion : hunger, pestilence, and continued incursions of 
the Indians, have rendered it nearly desolate —— 
Four of the revolutionists under Caravajal, captured 
by the Mexicans, were executed by Gen. Avalos, at 
Matamoras, in June: two of them were Americans. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


There 1s no intelligence of special interest from any 
of the South American States. From Buenos Ayres, 
our dates are to the 15thof May, when every thing 
was quiet, and political affairs were in a promising 
condition. The new Legislature met on the Ist, and 
resolutions had been introduced tendering public 
thanks to General Urquiza for having delivered the 
country from tyranny. He had been invested with 
complete control of the foreign relations, and the 
affairs of peace and war. Don Lopez was elected 
Governor of the province of Buenos Ayres on the 13th, 
receiving 33 of the 38 votes in the Legislative Cham- 
ber. The choice gives universal satisfaction to the 
friends of the new order of things. The Governors 
of all the provinces were to meet at Santa Fé on the 
29th, to determine upon the form of a Central Gov- 
ernment. General Urquiza was to meet them in 
Convention there, and it is stated that he was to be 
accompanied by Mr. Pendleton, the United States 
Chargé, whose aid had been asked, especially in ex- 
plaining in Convention the nature and working of 
American institutions.——At Rio Janeiro a dissolu- 
tion of the Cabinet was anticipated. Great dissatis- 
faction was felt at certain treaties recently concluded 
with Montevideo, and at the correspondence of Mr. 
Hudson, the late English Minister, upon the Slave 
Trade, which had been lately published in London. 

From Ecuador there is nothing new. Flores still 
remained at Puna, below Guayaquil, with his forces. 

In Chili there was a slight attempt at insurrec- 
tion in the g*’ rison at Trospunta, but it was soon put 
down. Six . *rsons implicated in previous revolts 
were executeé at Copiapo on the 22d of May. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Public attention in England has been to a very 
considerable extent engrossed by the approaching 


elections. The Ministry maintain rigid silence as 
to the policy they intend to pursue though it is of 
course impossible to avoid incidental indications of 
their sentiments and purposes. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, has issued an address 
to his constituents, which shows even more dis- 
tinctly than his financial exposé, of which we gave a 
summary last month, that the cause of Protection is, 
in his judgment, well-nigh obsolete. In that address 
he states that the time has gone by when the injuries 
which the great producing interests have sustained 
from the Free Trade policy of 1846, can be alleviated 
or removed by a recurrence to laws which existed 
before that time :—“ The spirit of the age,” he says, 
“tends to free intercourse, and no stat can 


Ministerial party ——A declaration of at least equal 
importance was drawn from the Premier, the Earl of 
Derby, in the House of Lords, on the 24th of May, by 
Earl Granville, who incidentally quoted a remark as- 
cribed to Lord Derby that a recurrence to the duty on 
corn would be found necessary for purposes of revenue 
and protection. Lord Derby rose to correct him. He had 
not represented it as necessary, but only as desirable , 
—and whether it should be done or not, depended 
entirely on the elections. But he added, that in his 
opinion, from what he had since heard and learned, 
there certainly would not be in favor of the imposi- 
tion of a duty on foreign corn, that extensive majority 
in the country without which it would not be desir- 
able to impose it. Lord John Russell has issued 
an address to his constituents, for a re-election, re- 
hearsing the policy of the government while it was 
under his direction, sketching the proceedings of the 
new Ministry, and declaring his purpose to contend 
that no duty should be imosed on the import of 
corn, either for revenue or protection ; and that the 
commercial policy of the last ten years ia not an evil 
to be mitigated, but a good to be extended—not an 
unwise or disastrous policy which ought to be re- 
versed, altered, or modified, but a just and beneficial 
system which should be supported, strengthened, and 
upheld.——The course of the Earl of Malmesbury, 
the Foreign Secretary, in regard to the case of Mr. 
Mather, an English subject, who had been treated 
with gross indignities and serious personal injuries 
by officers of the Tuscan government, has excited a 
good deal of attention. He had first demanded com- 
pensation from the government as a matter of right, 
and, after consulting Mr. Mather’s father, had named 
£5000 as the sum to be paid. It seems, however, 
from the official documents since published, thet he 
accompanied this demand with an opinion that it 
was exorbitant, and named £500 as a minimum. 
The negotiation ended by Mr. Scarlett, the British 
agent at Florence, accepting £222 as a compensation 
and that as a donation froin the Tuscan government 
—waiving the principle of its responsibility. The 
matter had been brought up in Parliament, and the 
Earl had felt constrained to disavow wholly Mr. 
Scarlett’s action. The current debates in Parlia- 
ment have been devoid of special interest. On the 
8th of June, in reply to a strong speech from Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Disraeli vindicated himself from 
the charge of having brought the public business into 
an unsatisfactory and disgraceful condition, and 
made a general statement of the bills which the gov- 
ernment thought it necessary to press upon the at- 
tention of Parliament. On the 7th the Militia Bill 
was read a third time and passed, by 220 votes to 
184.——A bill was pressed upon the House of Lords 
by the Earl of Malmesbury, proposing a Convention 
with France for the mutual surrender of criminals, 
which was found upon examination to give to the 
French government very extraordinary powers ove 
any of its subjects in England. The list of crimes 
embraced was very greatly extended—and alleged 





disregard with impunity the genius of the epoch in 
which he lives.” It is, however, the intention of 
the Ministry to recommend such measures as shall 
end to relieve the producer from the unequal com- 
petition he is now compelled to wage, and the pos- 
sibility of doing this by a revision and reduction of 
taxetion, seems to loom in the future. Still, the 
Chancellor urges, nothing useful can be done in this 
direction, unless the Ministry is sustained by a pow- 
erful majority in Parliament; and he accordingly 


presses the importance of electing members of the | 





offenders were to be surrendered upon the mere 
proof of their identity. All the leading Peers spoke 
very strongly of the objectionable features of the 
measure, and it was sent to the committee for the 
purpose of receiving the material alterations required. 
——Fergus O'Connor has been consigned to a luna- 
tic asylum—his insane eccentricities having reached 
a point at which it was no longer considered safe to 
leave him at liberty Professor McDougall has 
been elected to fill the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, vacated by the resig- 
nation of Professor Wilson——The Irish Exhabition 
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of Industry was opened at Cork, with public cere- 
monies, in which the Lord Lieutenant participated, 
on the 10th of June.——-The General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, and that of the Free Church 
both commenced their sittings on the 20th of May. 
——The electric telegraph has been carried across 
the Irish Channel, from Holyhead to the Hill of 
Howth, a distance of sixty-five miles ;—the mode of 
accomplishing this result was by sinking a cable, as 
had previously been done across the Straits of Dover. 
——-The Queen has issued a proclamation forbidding 
all Roman Catholic ceremonies, and all appearance 
in Catholic vestments, except in Catholic churches 
or in private houses. 
FRANCE. 

The month has not been marked by any event of 
special importance in France. The government has 
continued in its usual course, though indications are 
apparent of impending difficulties in the near future. 
The number of prominént men who refuse to take 
the oath of allegiance is daily increasing, and many 
who have hitherto filled places in the councils of the 
Departments and of the Municipalities, have resigned 
them to avoid the oath. General Bedeau has sent a 
tart letter to the Minister of War, conveying his re- 
fusal; and a public subscription has been set on foot, 


nouncement, disavowing M. de Cassagnac's articles, 
and stating that “no organ can engage the respons 
ibility of the Government but the Moniteur.” -The 
Constitutionnel replied by a declaration signed: by its 
owner, Dr. Veron, that he still believed. the original 
article to have been sanctioned by the President. 
This brought down upon it an official warning. Dr. 
Veron rejoined by expressing his regret, but adding 
that the Cabinet had ordered several hundred copies 
of the paper containing the articles disavowed ; and 
this he considered prima facie evidence that they met 
with the approbation of the Government. This brought 
upon the paper a second warning: the next step, of 
course, is suppression.——The Paris Correspondents 
of three of the London papers have been ‘summoned to 
the department of Police, and d bv the Direct 

that they are hereafter to be held personally respons- 
ible, not only for the contents of their own letters, 
but for whatever the journals with which they are 
connected may say, in leading articles or otherwise, 
concerning French affairs. A strong effort was made 
by them to change this determination, but without 
effect.——Girardin, in the Presse, states that General 
Changarnier, in 1848, proposed to the Provisional 
Government the military invasion of England. The 
General himself has authorized the Times to give 








with success, in Paris, for the relief of G J 
Changarnier, who has been reduced to poverty by 
his firm refusal to yield to the usurpation——The 
President continues relentlessly his restriction of 
the press, and has involved himself in considerable 
embarrassment by the extent to which he carries it. 
The organs of the Legitimist party in all the great 
towns have received the warnings which empower 
the President, as the next step, to suppress them 
entirely. The Paris Débats has lately received a 
warning for its silence upon political subjects. But 
a very singular quarrel has arisen between the Pres- 
ident and the Constitutionnel, which has been from 
the beginning the least scrupulous of all his defend- 
ers. That paper contained an article intended to 
influence the Belgian elections then pending, and 
distinctly menacing that country with a retaliatory 
tariff, if its hostility to Louis Napoleon were not 
abandoned, or at least modified. The effect of the 
publication of this article was such, that the Bel- 
gian Minister demanded an explanation, and was 
assured that the article did not meet the approbation 
of the Government. This quasi disavowal was pub- 
lished by the Belgian press, and in reply M. Granier 
de Cassagnac, the writer of the article, declared that 
he had not spoken in his own name, but at the direct 
instance and with the full approval of the President. 
The Paris Moniteur then contained an official an- 





the stat t an explicit contradiction. M. Heck- 
eren, who was sent by the French Government to 
Vienna and Berlin, to ascertain more definitely the 
disposition of the Northern Powers toward Louis 
Napoleon, had returned from his mission, but its re- 
sults had not been authoritatively made known. The 
London Times has, however, given what purports to 
be a synopsis of the documents relating to it. From 
this it appears that the allied sorereigns will connive 
at Louis Napoleon’s usurpation of sovereignty in 
France for life ; but so long as one Bourbon exists 
they can recognize no other person as hereditary sov- 
ereign of that country ; and they hold themselves 
bound and justified by the treaties of 1815 to oppose 
the establishment of a Bonapartist dynasty. ‘The 
three Great Northern Powers, it would seem, are 
combining to resuscitate the principles of the Holy 
Alliance, and to impose them upon the European 
system of States as the international law, notwith- 
standing the events of the last two-and-twenty oe 
have rendered them pre. ‘ically obsolete. 

From the other European countries there is little in- 
telligence worthy of record.——In Betcivm the elec- 
tions have resulted in the increase of the liberal 
members of the Chamber. An editor, prosecuted 
for having libeled Louis Napoleon, has been acquit- 
ted by a jury.—TIn Austria a new law has been 
enacted imposing rigorous restrictions upon the press. 





Chitnr’s Cable. 


NHE Morat Inrivences or THE STAGE is a 
subject which, although earnestly discussed for 
centuries, still maintains all its theoretical and prac- 
tical importance. The weight of argument, we think, 
has ever been with the assailants, and yet candor 
requires the concession, that there have been, at 
times, thinking men, serious men, may we not also 
say, Christian men, to be found among the defenders 
of theatrical representations? On a fair statement 
of the case, however, it will plainly appear, that 
these have ever been the defenders of an imaginary, 
or hypothetical, instead of a really existing stage. 





Never—we think we may safely say it—never ba 

any true friend of religion and morality been found 
upholding the theatre as it actually is, or was, at any 
particular period. Indeed, this may also be said of 
its most partial advocates. Their warmest defense 
is ever coupled with the admission, that, as at pres- 
ent managed, it needs some thorough and decided 
reform to make it, in all respects, what it ought to 
be. We do not think that we ever read any thing 
in advocacy of the stage withcut some proviso of 
this kind. It never is—it never was—what it ought 
to be, and might be. But then the idea is ever held 
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forth of some future reform. We are told, for ex- 
ample, what the theatre might become, if, mstead of 
being condemned by the more moral and religious 
part of the community, it received the support of 
their presence, and could have the benefit of their 
regulation. 

So plausible have these arguments appeared, that 
the experiment has again and again been tried. Re- 
forms have been attempted in the characters of the 
plays, of the actors, and of the audiences. Good 
men and good women have written expressly for the 
stage. Johnson and Hannah Moore, and Young— 
to say nothing of Buchanan and Addison—have con- 
tributed their services in these efforts at expurga- 
tion, but all alike in vain. Some of these have 
afterward confessed the hopelessness of the under- 
taking, and lamented that by taking part in it they 
had given a seeming encouragement to what they 
really meant to condemn. The expected reform has 
never appeared. If, through great exertion, some 
improvement may have manifested itself for a time, 
yet, sooner or later, the relapse comes on. Nature— 
our human nature—will have its way. The evil ele- 
ments predominate ; and the stage sinks again, until 
its visible degradation once more arouses attention, 
and calls for some other spasmodic effort, only to 
meet the same failure, and to furnish another proof 
of some radical inherent vitiosity. 

Good plays may, indeed, be acted ; but they will 
not long continue to call forth what are styled good 
audiences—the term having reference to numbers and 
pecuniary avails, rather than to moral worth. In 
fact, the theatre presents its most mischievous as- 
pect when it cluims to be a school of morals. — Its 
advocates may talk as they will about “ holding the 
mirror up to Nature, showing Virtue its own feat- 
ure, Vice its own image ;” but it can only remind us 
that there is a cant of the play-house as well as of 
the conventicle, and that Shaftsbury and his senti- 
metal followers can “whine” as well as Whitfield 
and Beecher. The common sense of mankind pro- 
nounces it at once the worst of all hypocrisies— 
the hypocrisy of false sentiment ashamed of its real 
name and real character. As a proof of this, we 
may say that the stage has never been known in any 
language by any epithet denoting instruction, either 
moral or otherwise. It is the play-house, or house 
of amusement—the theatrum, the place for shows, 
for spectacles, for pleasurable emotions through the 
senses and the excitements of the sensitive nature. 
There may have been periods when moral or relig- 
ious instruction of some kind could, perhaps, have 
been claimed as one end of dramatic representa- 
tions, but that was before there was a higher stage, 
a higher pulpitum divinely instituted for the moral 
tuition of mankind. Since that time, the very pro- 
fanity of the claim to be a “ school of morals” has 
only set in a stronger light the fact that, instead of 
elevating an immoral community, the stage is itself 
ever drawn down by it into a lower, and still lower 
degradation. 

We will venture the position, that no open vice is 
80 pernicious to the soul as what may be called a 
false virtue ; and this furnishes the kind of morality 
to which the stage is driven when it would make 
the fairest show of its moral pretensions. The virtues 
of the stage are not Christian virtues. If they are 
not Christian, they are anti-Christian ; for on this 
ground there can be no via media, no. neutrality. 
Who would ever think of making the moral excel- 
lences commended in the Sermon on the Mount, or 
in Paul’s Epistles, the subjects of theatrical instruc- 
tion? How would humility, forgiveness, poverty of 





spirit, meekness, temperance, long-suffering, charity, 
appear in a stage hero? In what way may they be 
made to minister to the exciting, the sentimental, 
the melodramatic? These virtues have, indeed, an 
elevation to which no stage-heroism or theatrical 
affectation ever attained ; but such a rising ever im- 
plies a previous descent into the vale of personal 
humility, a previous lowliness of spirit altogethes 
out of keeping with any dramatic or mevely esthetic 
representation. The Christian moralities can come 
upon the stage only in the shape of caricatures, or 
as the hypocritical disguise through which .some 
Joseph Surface is placed in most disparaging con- 
trast with the false virtues or splendid vices the 
theatre-going public most admires. 

It is equally true that the most tender emotions 
find no fitting-place upon the stage. The deepest 
pathetic—the purest, the most soul-healing—in other 
words, the pathetic of commen life, can not be acted 
without revolting us. Hence, to fit it for the stage, 
pity must be mingled with other ingredients of a 
more exciting or spicy kind. It must be associated 
with the hare ati eo of love, or stinging jealousy, 
or d . or some other less usual 
sunhensondans passion, which, while it adds to the 
theatrical effect, actually deadens the more genial 
and deeper sympathies that are demanded for the 

d tic or ordinary sufferings of humanity. We 
can not illustrate this thought better than by refer 
ring the reader to that most touching story which is 
given in the July number of our Magazine, and en 
titled, “The Mourner and the Comforter.” How 
rich the effect of such a tale when simply read, 
without any external accompaniments !—how much 
richer, we might say, for the very want of them! 
How its “ rain of tears” mellows and fertilizes the 
hard soil of the human heart! And yet how few 
and simple the incidents! How undramatic the out- 
ward fictitious dress, through which are represented 
emotions the most vitally real in human nature ! 
Like a strain of the richest, yet simplest music. in 
which the accompaniment is just sufficient to call 
out the harmonious relations of the melody, without 
marring by its artistic or dramatic prominence the 
deep spiritual reality that dwells in the tones. We 
appeal to every one who has read that touching 
narrative—how utterly would it be spoiled by being 
acted! There might be some theatrical effect given 
to the agitated scene upon the balcony, but a vail 
would have to be drawn around the chamber of the 
mourner, and the more than heroic friend who sits 
by her in the long watches of the night. Such scenes, 
it may be said, are too common for the stage—ay, 
and too holy for it, too. They are too pure for the 
Kembles and Sinclairs ever to meddle with, ani 
they know it, and their audiences feel it. We de 
cide instinctively that all acting here would be more 
than out of place. The very thought of theatrical 
representation would seem like a profanation of the 
purest and holiest affections of our nature. 

And so too of others, which, although not virtues 
have more of a prudential or worldly aspect. The 
stage may sometimes tolerate a temperance or an 
anti-gambling hero, but it is only to feed a temporary 
public excitement, and the moment that excitement 
manifests the first symptom of a relapse, this school 
of morals must immediately follow, instead of direct- 
ing the new public sentiment. The wonder is, that 
any thinking man could ever expect it to be other- 
wise. Every one knows that the tastes of the au- 
dience make the law to the write¢, the actor, end the 

In this view of the matter, we need only 
the application of a very few plain principles.and 
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facts, co show how utterly hopeless must be the idea 
of the moral improvement of any representation which 
can only be sustained on the tenure of pleasing the 
largest audiences, without any regard to the materi- 
als of which they are composed. The first of these 
is, that the mass of mankind are not virtuous, they 
are not intelligent—the second, that even the more 
Virtuous portions are worse in the midst of an applaud- 
ing and condemning crowd than they would be in 
other circumstances ; and the third, that the evil as- 
pects of our humanity furnish the most exciting 
themes, or those best adapted to theatrical repre- 
sentations. 

But the world will become better—the world is 
becoming better, it may be said—and why should not 
the stage share in the improvement? If the world is 
becoming better, it is altogether through different and 
higher means. If it is becoming better, it is by the 
influence of truth and grace—through the Church— 
upon individual souls brought toa right view, first of 
all, of the individual depravity, and thus by individual 
accretion, contributing to the growth of a better pub- 
lic sentiment. The spirit of theatrical representa- 
tions is directly the reverse of this. It operates upon 
men in crowds, not as assembled in the same space 
merely, but through those feel.ngs and influences 
which belong to them solely or chiefly in masses. 
Deriving its aliment from the most outward public 
sentiment, its tendency is ever, instead of “ holding 
the mirror up to Nature,” in any self-revealing light, 
to hide men from themselves. By absorbing the soul 
in exciting representations, in which the most de- 
praved can take a sort of abstract or sentimental in- 
terest, it causes men to mistake this feeling for true 
virtue and true philanthropy, when they may be in 
the lowest hell of selfishness. It may become, in 
this way, more demoralizing than a display of the 
most revolting vices, because it buries the individual 
character beneath a mass of sentiments and emotions 
in which a man or a woman may luxuriate without 
one feeling of penitence for their own transgressions, 
or one thought of dissatisfaction with their own 
wretchedly diseased moral state. 

The theatre might with far more truth and huresty 
be defended on the ground of mere amusement. This 
is, doubtless, its most real object ; but there is an 
instinctive feeling in the human soul that it would 
not do to trust its defense solely to such a plea. In 
the first place, it may be charged with inordinate ex- 
cess. Who dare justify the spending night after night 
in such ceaseless pleasure-seeking? And if there 
were not vast numbers who did this, our theatres 
could never be supported. To say nothing here of 
religion, or a life to come, the mere consideration of 
this world, and the poor suffering humanity by which 
it is tenanted, would urgently forbid that much of 
this life, or even a small portion of it, should be de- 
voted to mere amusement. Within a very few rods 
of every theatre in our city, almost every species of 
misery to which man is subject is daily and nightly 
experienced. How, in view of this, can any truly 
feeling soul (and we mean by this a very different 
species of feeling from that which is commonly gen- 
erated in theatres) talk of amusing himself? In the 
year 1832, during the severest prevalence of the 
cholera, the theatres in New York were closed. We 
well remember the impatience manifested at the event 
by those who claimed to rep t the theatre-going 
public, and with what exulting spirits they called upon 
their patrons to improve the jubilee of their opening. 
We well remember how freely the terms “bigot” and 
“ sour religionist” were applied to all who thought a 
further suppression of heartless amusements was due, 








if only as a sorrowing tribute of respect to suffering 
humanity. It was all the sheerest Phansaism, they 
said, thus to stand in the way of the innocent and 
rational amusements of mankind ; as though, forsooth, 
amusement was the great end of human existence, 
and they who so impatiently claimed it actually 
needed some relaxation from the arduous and unre- 
mitted exertions they had been making for the relief 
of the sorrowing and toiling millions of their race. 

But if not for amusement, it might be said, then fo: 
recreation, which is a very different thing. The for- 
mer term is used when the end aimed at is pleasure 
merely, without any reference to the good, as a some- 
thing higher and better than pleasurable sensations, 
sought simply because they are pleasurable, and 
without regard to the spiritual health. In its con 
temptible French etymology we see the very soul of 
the word, so far as such a word may be said to have 
any soul. It is muser, s’amuser, having truly nothing 
to do with music or the Muses, but signifying to 
loiter, to idle, to kill time. We may well doubt 
whether this ever can be innocent, even in the small- 
est degree. Certainly, to devote to it any consider 
able portion of our existence, especially in view of 
what has been and is now the condition of our race, 
must be not only the most heartless, but in its con- 
sequences the most damning of sins. It is in this 
sense that every true philanthropist, to say nothing 
of the Christian, must utter his loud amen to the de- 
nunciation of the heathen Seneca— Nihil est tam 
damnosum bonis moribus quam in spectaculis desidere, 
tunc enim per voluptatem facilius vitia surrepunt.— 
“Nothing is so destructive to good morals as mere 
amusement, or the indolent waste of time in public 
spectacles ; it is through such pleasure that all vices 
most readily come creeping into the soul.” 

We would have our Editor’s Table ever serious, 
ever earnest, and yet in true harmony with all that 
innocent and cheerful and even mirthful recreation, 
which is as necessary sometimes for the spiritual as 
for the bodily health. We would avoid every ap- 
pearance of sermonizing, and yet we can not help 
quoting here an authority higher than Seneca— Vanis 
mundi pompis renuntio.—* The vain pomp of the world 
I renounce,” is the language of the primitive form of 
Christian baptism, still literally in use in one of ow 
largest Christian denominations, and expressed in 
substance by them all. Now it can be clearly shown 
that this word, pompe, was not used, as it now often 
is, in a vague and general manner, but was employed 
with special reference to public theatrical shows and 
representations. To every baptized Christian, it 
seems to us, the argument must be conclusive. If 
theatrical shows (pompe) are not “the world,” in 
the New Testament sense, what possible earthly 
thing can be included under this once most signifi- 
cant name? If they are not embraced in “ the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, 
then not only has language no fixed meaning, but even 
ideas themselves have wholly changed. 

Recreation, as we have said, is something very 
different from amusement. It is the re-creating or 
renewing the overtasked mental or bodily powers, by 
some relaxing and restoring exercise. It is pleasur- 
able, as all right things ever are; but here is the all- 
important distinction—pleasure is not its end. The 
accompanying enjoyment is only a laxative and re- 
creative means to something higher and more ultimate, 
and more real in human existence ; and it is only on 
this ground that it becomes either rational or inno- 
cent. Amusement never can be either. 

But those who need recreation in this sense will 
never seek it in the theatre. The reason presents 
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itself at once. Experience concurs with the a priori 
view, derived from the very nature of the thing, in 
declaring that it can never be found there. The 
emotions called out in the play-house are exciting— 
they are exhausting—they are dissipating. In each 
of these aspects they are at war with the legitimate 
idea of the recreative. They stimulate but do not 
invigorate. All mere pleasure-seeking has in it an 
element of death. It has its ground in a morbid feel- 
ing of want which is ever rendered still more morbid 
by gratification. It is the same with that which 
lies at the foundation of the appetite for stimulating 
drinks, except that here it affects the whole spiritual 
system. In a word, the truly recreative exercises 
of the soul, in which pleasure is a means and not an 
end, are ever attended by a sense of freedom, and 
this is the best characteristic by which they are to 
be distinguished from others that assume the appear- 
ance and the name. Whatever is healthful, either 
to body or soul, is never enslaving. The counterfeit 
passion for enjoyment, on the other hand, is ever 
binding the spirit to a deeper and still deeper bond- 
age. From the one, the mind returns with a healthier 
and heartier relish to the more arduous and serious 
duties of life; the other at every repetition renders 
such duties more and more the objects of an ever 
growing distaste and aversion. The slightest obser- 
vation of the habitual frequenters of the theatre will 
determine to which class of mental exercises the 
influence of its representations are to be assigned. 
But there is another thought connected with this. 
We find in such an idea of the nature and end of 
theatrical representations the true reason why actors 
and actresses never have been, and never can be 
regarded as a reputable class in society. They may 
contribute ever so much to our amusement, but no 
principle of gratitude, even if there were any ground 


for so sacred a feeling, will ever bring the very per- 
sons who use them as a means of enjoyment to rec- 
ognize their social equality. A favorite actor may 


now and then be toasted at a public dinner. Grave 
men may sometimes manifest a public interest in 
some actress who has furnished an exciting theme 
of newspaper discussion, or judicial investigation. 
But let the higher tests be demanded, and the in- 
stinctive feeling of our humanity manifests itself at 
once. They never have been, they never will be 
admitted freely to the more intimate social relations. 
The fashionable frequenter of the theatre would not 
cordially give his daughter in marriage to the most 
popular of actors ; he would turn with aversion from 
the thought that his son should choose for his bride 
the most accomplished actress that ever called forth 
the rapturous plaudits of a pleasure-maddened audi- 
ence. We need not go far for the reason. It may 
be partly found in the fact, or suspicion, of their 
generally vicious lives. But of that, and the cause 
of it, in another place. It is a different though re- 
lated thought to which we would here give promi- 
nence. With all that is pretended about the theatre 





being a place of instruction, or recreation, there is | 
an under-consciousness that its great end is pleasur- | 
able emotion merely—in a word, amusement. Along | 
with this there is another supp d i 

that such an end is not honorable to our humanity, 
and that those, therefore, whose chief employment 
is to minister to it, can not be regarded as haviag a 
high or even a reputable calling. This decision may 
be called unjust, but we can not alter it, even though 
we fail to discover the true ground in which it has 
its origin. The distinctions exist in the very nature 
of things and ideas. No theoretical fraternization 





| perience. 





can ever essentially change them. 
Vou. V.—No. 27.—D p 


There are three grades of employment whose re- 
spective rank must ever be independent of all con- 
ventionalities. T'wo are reputable, though differing in 
degree. The thirdis essentially dishonorable through 
all its great variety of departments. The highest 
place is given, and must ever be given, to those who 
live for the spirit’s good, or the health of the body as 
conducive to it—the second to those most useful 
and reputable employments that have for their end 
the material well-being, in itself considered. The 
region of dishonor embraces all of every class whose 
aim is the 740 instead of the dyaGév, the pleasurable 
instead of the good or the truly useful, whether in 
respect to soul or body—ali who live to please, to 
gratify simply—to amuse mankind—in other words, 
to aid them in annihilating their precious earthly 
time, and in turning away their thoughts from the 
great ends of their immortal] existence. The poorest 
mechanic, or day-laborer, who is toiling in the lowest 
department of the utile (or useful as we have defined 
it) is of a higher rank, belongs to a more honorable 
class, than the proudest play-actor that ever trod the 
boards of a theatre. Among these “men and women 
of pleasure,” there may be also numerous varieties 
and degrees, from the female balancer on the tight 
rope to the most fashionable danseuse; from tho 
clown of the circus to the Forrest or Macready of the 
aristocratic theatre; but the instinct of the human 
consciousness recognizes in them all but one genus. 
They all live to amuse, and such a life can not be 
honorable. 

It may be said, perhaps, that this dishonor should 
attach to those who are amused as well as to the 
amusers. It might be so on the score of abstract 
justice ; but, in fact, from the very thought there 
comes an eAditional load of obloquy upon the con- 
demned caste. Mere pleasure-seeking, mere amuse- 
ment, is felt to be, in itself, a degradation of the 
rational nature, and a semi-conscious sense of this 
finds relief by casting it upon the instruments who 
are supposed to receive pecuniary emolument in 
place of the unavoidable dishonor. It may be thus 
seen that the disrepute of actors and actresses is nc 
accidental disadvantage, but has an unchangeable 
reason in the laws of the human consciousness. 
From no other cause could have come that universal 
reprobation of the scenic character, to be found in the 
writings of the most enlightened heathen as well as 
in those of the most zealous Christian Fathers. The 
opinions of Plato and Socrates on this point are most 
express, and Augustine only utters the sentiment 
of the Classical as well as the Christian world when 
he says (De Civ. Dei, 2. 14), Actores removent a 
societate civitatis—ab honoribus omnibus repellunt ho 
mines scenicos—“ They remove actors from civic so 
ciety—from all honors do they repel the men of the 
stage.” The exceptions to this only prove the rule. 
The fact that in a very few cases, like those of Gar- 
rick and Mrs. Siddons, they have barely emerged 
from this load of dishonor, only shows how universal 
and how deep is the opprobrium. 

The stage can not be reformed. Our proof of this 
has, thus far, been drawn mainly from historical ex- 
But such experience, like every other 
legitimate induction, forces upon us the thought of 
some underlying principle of evil, some inherent 
vitiosity which no change of outward circumstances 
could be ever expected to eradicate. In searching 
for this essential vice we need not indulge in any 
affectation of profundity. It will be found, we think, 
lying nearer the surface than is commonly imagined. 
Why is play-acting radically vicious? Because, we 
answer, it is just what its name imports. It is act 
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ing—acting in the theatrical sense—acting a part— 
an unreal part, in distinction from the stern verities 
which ever ought to occupy this serious and earnest 
life of ours. We have alluded to the heartlessness 
of the stage in view of the abounding sufferings and 
sorrows of the world. It is a varied aspect of the 

We have no 


same truth we would here present. 
right to waste upon mere the p 

time that might be employed in the alleviation of so 
much misery. We have no right to be acting, or to 
take delight in seeing others acting, in a world where 
sbounding insincerity, falsehood, and disguise, are 
ever demanding truthfulness, and earnestness, and 
reality, as the noblest and most valuable elements in 
human character. Certainly there is a call upon us 
to avoid every thing of even a seemingly contrary ten- 
dency, in whatever fair disguise it may present itself, 
or under whatever fair name of art, or esthetics, or 
literature, it may claim our admiration. The objec- 
tion is not so much that the representation is fictitious 
in itself, as its tendency to generate fictitious char- 
acters in the actors and spectators. No sober think- 
ing man can look round upon our world without 
perceiving that its prevailing depravity is just that 
which the theatre is most adapted to encourage. 
There is acting, stage-acting, every where—in poli- 
tics, in literature, and even in religion. Men are 
playing State and playing Church. Artificialness 
of character is pervading our “ world of letters” to 
a most demoralizing extent. We are every where 
living too much out of ourselves—alternately the 
victims and creators of false public sentiments under 
which the theatrical spirit of the times is burying 
every thing real and truthful in human nature. Our 
morals are theatrical; our public and social life is 
theatrical ; our revolutions and our sympathy with 
revolutions are theatrical ; our political conventions 
are theatrical; our philanthropy and our reforms are 
theatrical. 

But we can not at present dwell upon this view 
in its more general aspects. In the more immediate 
effect upon actors and actresses themselves we find 
the radical cause of the vicious lives which have ever 
characterized them as a class. Men and women who 
act every character will have no character of their 
own. The dangerous faculty of assuming any pas- 
sion, and any supposed moral state, must, in the end, 
be inconsistent with that earnestness of feeling with- 
out which there can be neither moral nor intellectual 
depth. We have neither time nor space to dwell 
upon those evil effects of theatrical representations 
which are best known and most generally admitted. 
Whoever demands proof of them may be referred to 
the records of our Criminal Courts. We would 
rather search for the root of the evil. It is here in 
the most interior idea of the drama that we find the 
virus fountain from which all its poison flows, and 
of which what are called the incidental evils, are but 
the necessary ultimate manifestations. It is not 
found simply in the personation of vicious charac- 
ters, whether in the shape of heroic crime or vul- 
gar comedy. The radical mischief is in the fact that 
the theatre is the great storeh and inary of 
false feeling ; and all false feeling, without the ex- 
ception even of the religious (in fact, the higher the 
pretension the greater the evil), is so much spiritual 
poison. By this we meen an emotion and a senti- 
mentality having no ground in any previous healthy 
moral state with which they may be organically con- 
nected. No fact is more certain than that such a 
seeming virtue may be called out in the worst of 
men, and that instead of truly softening and melior- 
ating, it invariably exerts a hardening influence, ren- 











dering the affections less capable of being aroused to 
the genuine duties and genuine benevolence of real 
life. It is indeed a blessed and a blissful thing to 
have a feeling heart; but, then, the feeling must be 
real ; that is, as we have defined it, flowing from with- 
in as the legitimate product of a true, moral organ- 
ism. Better be without all feeling than have that 
which is the unnatural result of artificial stimulus. 
Better that the soul be an arid desert than that it 
should be watered by such Stygian streams, or lux- 
uriate in the rank Upas of such a deadly verdure. 
There is evidence in abundance that a man may mel) 
under the influence of a theatrical sentimentality, 
and yet go forth to the commission of the worst of 
crimes ; with a freedom, too, all the greater for the 
fictitious virtue under which his true character has 
been so completely concealed from his own eyes. 

It might, at first, seem strange that this should be 
so. The emotions of benevolence, of compassion, 
of patriotism, it might be said, must be the same 
whatever calls them forth. But a true analysis will 
show that there is not only a great but an essential 
difference. In the one case feeling is the natural re- 
sult of a sound soul in direct communion with the 
realities of life. In the other it is entirely artificial. 
—One has its ground in the reason and the con- 
science ; the other in the sensitive and imaginative 
nature. One comes to us in the due course of 
things ; the other we create for ourselves. The one 
is ever recuperative, elevating while it humbles, soft- 
ening while it invigorates. It grows stronger and 
purer by exercise. It never satiates, never exhausts, 
never reacts. The other ever produces an exhaustion 
corresponding to the unnatural excitement, and like 
every other artificial stimulus reduces the spiritual 
nature to a lower state at every repetition. In short, 
to use the expressive Scriptural comparisons, the 
one is a continual pouring into broken cisterns ; the 
other is like a well of living water, springing up tc 
everlasting life. Nothing is more alluringly decep- 
tive, and therefore more dangerous, than the culti- 
vation of the esthetic nature, either to the exclusion 
of the moral, or by cherishing a public sentiment that 
confounds them together. We should be warned by 
the fact, of which history furnishes more than one 
example, that a nation may be distinguished for art- 
istic and dramatic refinement, and yet present the 
most horrid contrast of crime and cruelty. A similar 
view may be taken of an age noted for a theoretical, 
or sentimental, or theatrical philanthropy. There is 
great reason to fear that it will be followed, if not 
accompanied, by one distinguished for great ferocity 
and recklessness of actual human suffering. 

But to return to our analogy. Jt might with equai 
justice be maintained, in respect to the body, that 
physical strength is the same, whatever the cause by 
which it is produced. And yet we all know that 
there is a most essential difference between that vigor 
of nerve and muscle which is the result of the real 
and natural exercise of the healthy organism, in the 
performence of its legitimate functions, and that which 
comes from maddening artificial stimulants. They 
may appear the same for the moment; and yet we 
know that the one has an element of invigorating and 
re-creating life ; the other has the seeds of death, and 
brings death into the human microcosm with all its 
train of physical as well as spiritual woes. 

And this suggests that idea in which we find the 
most interior difference between true and false feel- 
ing. In the one the emoiion is sought for its own 
sake as an end, In the other it is the means to a 
higher good. Cne seeks to save its life and loses it 
The other loses its life and finds it. The true be 
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nevolence is unconscious of itself as an end, and 
through such unconsciousness attains to substantial 
satisfaction. The spurious looks to nothing but the 
luxury of its own emotion, and thus continually 
transmutes into poison the very aliment on which it 
feeds. Like Milton’s incestuous monsters, so do the 
matricidal pleasures of artificial sentiment. 
Into the womb 
That bred them ever more return— 
engendering, in the end, a fiercer want, and giving 
birth to a more intolerable pain— 
Hourly conceived 
And hourly born with sorrow infinite. 

There, too, we find the right notion of that word 
which would seem so incapable of all strict defini- 
tion—we mean the much-used and much-abused 
term, sentimentalism. It differs from true feeling in 
this, that it is a feeling to feel—or, for the sake of 
feeling—a feeling of one’s own feelings (if we may 
use the strange expression), instead of the woes and 
sufferings of others, which are not strictly the ob- 
jects, but only the means of luxurious excitement, 
to this introverted state of the affections. Hence, 
while true benevolence ever goes forth in the free- 
dom of its unconsciousness, sentimentalism is ever 
most egotistical, ever turning inward to gaze upon 
itself, and feel itself, and thus ever more in the most 
rigorous and ignominious bondage. 

The same position, had we time, might be taken 
in respect to what may be styled false, or theatrical 
mirth. Even mirth, which, under other circumstan- 
ses, and when produced by other causes, might be 
an innocent and healthful recreation, is here utterly 
spoiled, because we know it to be all acting. It is 
all false ; there is no reality in it; there is no true 
merry heart there. To the right feeling, there is even 
a thought of sadness in the spectacle, when we re- 
flect how often amid the wearisome repetition of 
what must be to him the same stale buffoonery, the 
soul of the wretched actor may be actually aching, 
and bitterly aching, beneath his comic mask. 

Our argument might, perhaps, be charged with 
proving too much—with invading the sacred domain 
of poetry—with condemning all works of fiction and 
all reading, as well as acting, of plays. We would 
like to dispose of these objections if we had time. 
In some respects, and to a certain extent, their 
validity might be candidly admitted. In others, we 
might make modifications and distinctions, drawing 
the line, as we think we could, in accordance with 
the demands of right reason, right faith, right taste, 
and right morals. But the limits of our Editorial 
Table do not permit ; and we, therefore, leave our 
readers to draw this line for themselves, believing 
that, in so doing, a sound moral sense, proceeding 
on the tests here laid down, will easily distinguish 
all healthful and recreative reading from those in- 
herent evils that must ever belong to dramatic 
representations. 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


“ (\ UF! ovr!”—The French have a funny way of 

writing a letter, as well as of telling a story. 
For instance, our friend of the Courrier, whose gossip 
we have time and again transmuted, with some lati- 
tude of construction into our own noon-tide senten- 
ces, commences one of his later epistles with the 
exclamation, “ Ouf! ouf!” “ And this,” says he, “is 
the best resumé that I can give you of the situation of 





Paris.” It is a ery of distress, and of lassitude, 
breaking out from the Parisian heart, over-burdened 
with plenitude of pleasure ; it is the re-action of the 
fétes of May. How many things in ten days! How 
much dust—cannon-smoke—fire—fury—Roman can- 
dles—thund lod and provincials! How 
much theatre-going—dining out—spent francs—demi- 
tasses—and ennui ! 

It is no wonder that your true Parisian is troubled 
with the crowd and uproar that the fétes bring to 
Paris, and, above all, with the uncouth hordes of 
banditti provincials. The New-Yorker or the Phila- 
delphian can look complacently upon the throngs 
that our Eastern and Northern steamers disgorge 
upon the city, and upon the thousand wagons of 
“ Market-street ;” for these, all of them, not only 
bring their quota of money to his till, but they lena 
a voice and a tread to the hurry and the noise in 
which, and by which, your true-blooded American 
feels his fullest life. 

But the Parisian—living by daily, methodic, quiet, 
uninterrupted indulgence of his tastes and humors 
—looks harshly upon the stout wool-growers and 
plethoric vineyard men, who elbow him out of the 
choicest seats at the Theatre of the Palais Royal, 
and who break down his appreciative chuckle at a 
stroke of wit, with their immoderate guffaw. Then, 
the dresses of these provincials are a perpetual eye- 
sore to his taste. Such coats! such hats! such 
canes! The very sight of them makes misery for 
your habitual frequenter of the Maison d’or, or of the 
Café Anglais. 

Moreover, there is something in the very insouci- 
ance of these country-comers to Paris which provokes 
the citizen the more. What do they care for their 
white bell-crowns of ten years ago? or what, for 
marching and counter-marching the Boulevard, with 
a fat wife on one arm, and a fat daughter on the 
other? What do they care for the fashion of a din- 
ner, as they call for a bouillon, followed with a steak 
and onions, flanked by a melon, and wet with a deep 
bottle of Julienne premier ? 

What do they care for any mode, or any proprieties 
of the Faubourg St. Honoré, as they leer at the 
dancers of the Bal Mabil, or roar once and again at 
the clown who figures at the Estaminet-Café of the 
Champs Elyssées ? 

In short, says our aggrieved friend, the letter- 
writer, they press us, and torture us every where ; 
they eat our bread, and drink our wine, and tread on 
our toes, and crowd us from our seats, as if the gay 
capital were made for them alone! Nor is the story 
unreal : whoever has happened upon that mad French 
metropolis, in the days of its féte madness, can recall 
the long procession of burly and gross provincials 
who swarm the streets and gardens, like the lice in 
the Egypt of Pharaoh. 

In the old kingly times, when fétes were regal, 
and every Frenchman gloated at the velvet panoply, 
worked over with golden fleurs-de-lis, as they now 
gloat at the columns of their Republican journals, 
their love for festal-days was well hit off in an oki 
eomedy. The shopkeeper (in the play) says to his 
wife, “‘ Take care of the shop; I am going to see 
the king.” And the wife presently says to the chief 
clerk, “‘ Take care of the shop; I am going to see 
the king.” And the clerk, so soon as the good wo- 
man is fairly out of sight, says to the garcon, “ Take 
care of the shop ; I am going to see the king.”. And 
the garcon enjoins upon the dog to “take care of the 
shop, as he is going to see the king.” And the dog, 
stealing his nose out at the door, leaves all in charge 
of the parroquet, and goes to see the k.  ! 
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The joke made a good laugh in those laughing 
days: nor is the material for as good a joke wanting 
now. The prefect leaves business with the sub- 
prefect, that he may go up to the Paris féte. The 
sub-prefect ‘eaves his care with some commissioner, 
that he may go up to the Paris féte. And the com- 
missioner, watching his chance, steals away in his 
turn, and chalks upon the door of the prefecture, 
“ Gone to the fétes of May.” 

All this, to be sure, is two months old, and be- 
longed to that festive season of the Paris year, 
which goes before the summer. Now, if report 
speaks true, with provincials gone home, and the 
booths along the Champs Elyssées struck, and the 
theatric stars escaped to Belgium, or the Springs, the 
Parisian is himself aguin. He takes his evening 
drive in the Bois de Boulogne ; he fishes for invita- 
tions to Meudon, or St. Cloud ; he plots a descent 
upon Boulogne, or Aix la Chapelle ; he studies the 
summer fashions from his apartments on the Boule- 
vard de la Madeleine; he takes his river-bath by the 
bridge of the Institute ; he smokes his evening cigar 
under the trees by the National Circus ; and he spec- 
ulates. vaguely upon the imperial prospects of his 
President, the Prince Louis. 

Meantime, fresh English and Americans come 
thronging in by the Northern road, and the Havre 
road, and the road from Strasbourg. They cover 
every floor of every hotel and maison garnie in the 
Rue Rivoli. They buy up all the couriers and 
valets-de-place ; they swarm in the jewelry and 
the bronze shops of the Rue de la Paix; and they 
call, in bad French, for every dish that graces the 
carte du jour in the restaurants of the Palais Royal. 
They branch off toward the Apennines and the Alps, 
in flocks ; and, if report speak true, the Americans 
will this year outnumber upon the mountains of 
Switzerland both French and German travelers, 
Indeed, Geneva, and Zurich, and Lucerne, are now 
discussed and brought into the map of tourists, as 
thoughtlessly as, ten years since, they compared the 
charms of the Blue Lick and the Sharon waters. 

Look at it a moment: Ten days, under the Col- 
lins guidance, will land a man in Liverpool. Three 
days more will give him a look at the Tower, the 
Parks, Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, and 
Paternoster Row; and on the fourth he may find 
himself swimming in a first-class French car, on 
damask cushions, at forty miles the hour from Bou- 
logne to Paris. Five days in the capital will show 
him (specially if he is free of service-money) the 
palaces of Versailles, the Louvre, the park at St. 
Cloud, the church of Notre Dame, the Madeleine, 
the Bourse, the Dead House, a score of balls, half 
as many theatres, the pick of the shops, and the 
great Louis himself. 

Three other summer days, allowing a ten hours’ 
tramp over the galleries and sombre grounds of 
Fontainebleau, will set him down, at the door of 
“mine host” of the Hotel de |’Ecu, in the city of 
Geneva, and he will brush the dews from his eyes 
in the morning, within sight of the “blue, arrowy 
Rhone,” and “placid Leman, and the bald white 
peak of Mont Blanc.” A Sunday in the Genevese 
church, will rest his aching limbs. and give him hear- 
ing of such high doctrine as comes from the lips of 
Merle d’Aubigné, and Monday will drift him on 
char-a-bane straight down thropgh wooded Sardinia 
—reading Coleridge’s Hymn—into the marvelous val- 
ley of Chamouny. 

There, he may take breath before he goes up upon 
the Sea of Ice ; and afterward he may idle, on donkeys 
or his own stout feet, over such mountain passes as 





will make Franconia memories tame, and bout it 
upon the Lake of Lucerne; and dine at the White 
Swan of Frankfort, and linger at Bingen, and drink 
Hock at Heidelberg; and chaffer with Jean Maria 
Farina at Cologne, and measure the stairs of the 
belfry at Antwerp, and toss in a cockle shell of a 
steamer across the straits, and lay him down in his 
Collins berth one month from his landing, a fresher 
and fuller man—with only six weeks cloven from 
his summer, and a short “ five hundred” lifted from 
his purse. 

The very fancy of it all—so easy, and so quick- 
coming—makes our blood beat in the office-chair, and 
tempts us strangely to fling down the pen, and to 
book ourselves by the Arctic. 


We happened the other day upon an old French 
pictare of Washington, which it may be worth while 
to render into passable English. It comes from the 
writings of M. pk Broeuig. 

“T urged,” he says, “M.de Rochambeau to pre- 
sent me, and the next day was conducted by him to 
dine with the great general. He received, most 
graciously, a letter from my father, and gave me a 
pleasant welcome. The general is about forty-nine 
—tall, well-made, and of elegant proportions. His 
face is much more agreeable than generally repre- 
sented : notwithstanding the fatigues of the last few 
years, he seems still to possess all the agility and 
freshness of youth. 

“His expression is sweet and frank ; his address 
rather cold, though polished ; his eye, somewhat pen- 
sive, is more observant than flashing ; and his look 
is full of dignified assurance. He guards always a 
dignity of manner which forbids great familiarity, 
while it seems to offend none. He seems modest, 
even to humility; yet he accepts, kindly and gra- 


ciously, the homage which is so freely rendered him. 
His tone of voice is exceedingly low ; and his atten- 
tion to what is addressed to him, so marked, as to 
make one sure he has fully understood, though he 


should venture no reply. Indeed this sort of circum- 
spection is a noted trait of his character. 

“His courage is rather calm than brilliant, and 
shows itself rather in the coolness of his decision, 
than in the vigor with which he battles against 
odds. 

“He usually dines in company with twenty or 
thirty of his officers; his attention to them is most 
marked and courteous ; and his dignity, at table only, 
sometimes relapses into geyety. He lingers at des- 
sert for an hour or two, eating freely of nuts, and 
drinking wine with his guests. I had the honor of 
interchanging several toasts with the general ; among 
others, I proposed the health of the Marquis de La- 
fayette. He accepted the sentiment with a very 
benevolent smile, and was kind enough to offer, in 
turn, the health of my own family. 

“T was particularly struck with the air of respect 
and of admiration with which his officers uniformly 
treated General Washington.” 

M. de Broglie makes mention of the meeting of 
Washington and Gates, after their unfortunate differ- 
ence, and speaks in high praise of the conduct of 
both. He furthermore suggests that the assignment 
of the chief command of the army to General Greene 
was owing to a certain feeling of jealousy which 
Washington entertained for the reputation of Gates : 
a suggestion, which neither contemporaneous history, 
or the relative merits of Greene and of Gates would 
confirm. 

It is not a little singular how greedy we become 
to learn the most trivial details of the private life of 
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the men we admire. Who would not welcome now- 
adays any bona fide contemporaneous account of the 
meals or dress of William Shakspeare, or of Francis 
Bacon? And what a jewel of a spirit that would be, 
who would make some pleasant letter-writer for the 
Tribune, the medium of communicating to us what 
colored coat Shakspeare wore when he wooed Ann 
Hathaway, and how much wine he drank for the 
modeling of Jack Falstaff! Were there no Boswells 
in those days, whose spirits might be coaxed into 
communicative rappings about the king of the poets ? 
We recommend the matter, in all sincerity, to the 
Misses Media. 





A FRENCH court-room is not unfrequently as “ good 
as a play :” besides which, the Paris reporters have 
a dainty way of working up the infirmities of a weak 
wicked man into a most captivating story. They 
dramatize, even to painting the grave nod of the 
judge ; and will work out a farce from a mere broken 
bargain about an ass !—as one may sce from this trial 
of Léonard Vidaillon. 

Léonard Vidaillon, as brave a cooper as ever ham- 
mered a hoop, having retired from business, bethought 
him of buying an equipage for his family; but hesi- 
tated between the purchase of a pony or a donkey. 

“A pony,” said he, to himself, “is a graceful 
little beast, genteel, coquet, and gives a man a ‘cer- 
tain air ;’ but on the other hand, your pony is rather 
hard to keep, and costly to equip. The donkey takes 
care of himself—eats every thing—wants no comb 
or brush; but, unfortunately, is neither vivacious or 
elegant.” 

In the midst of this embarrassment, an old friend 
recommended to him—a mule. With this idea flam- 
ing in his thought, Léonard ran over all of Paris in 
search of a mule, and ended with finding, at the sta- 
ble of a worthy donkey-drover, a little mule of a year 
old—of “ fine complexion”—smaller than a horse— 
larger than a donkey—with a lively eye—in short, 
such a charming little creature as bewitched the 
cooper, and secured the sale. 

The price was a hundred francs, it being agreed 
that the young mule should have gratuitous nursing 
of its donkey-mother for three months; at the ex- 
piration of which time our cooper should claim his 
own. 

The next scene opens in full court. 

Léonard, the defendant, is explaining. 

“Yes, your honor, I bought the mule, to be deliv- 
ered at the end of three months. At the end of three 
months I fell sick ; I lay a-bed twelve weeks ; I drug- 
ged myself to death; I picked up on water-gruel ; I 
got on my legs ; and the second day out I went after 
my little mule.” 

DonkEy-MAN (being plaintiff).—The court will 
observe that three months and twelve weeks make 
six months. 

The Judge nods acquiescence. 

Leonarp.—Agreed. They make six months. I 
went then after my little mule, a delicate creature, 
not larger than a large ass, that I had picked out ex- 
pressly for my little wagon. I went, as I said, to see 
my little mule. And what does the man show me ? 
A great, yellow jackass, high in the hips, with a big 
belly, that would be sure to split the shafts of my 
carriage! I said to him, “ M. ne fi this is not 
my little mule, and I sha’n’t pa 

Gacoupeau (plaintiff). Age es did I say? 

Leonarp.—You swore it was my mule, 

Gatovrgau,—l said better than that: I said I 
couldn't constrain the nature of the beast, and hinder 
a little mule from growing large. 








Leonarp.—But mine was a blond, and yours is 
yellow. 

GaLoupeavu.—Simply another effect of nature ! 
And I have seen a little black ass foal turn white at 
three months old! 

Leonarp.—Do you think I have filled casks so 
long, not to know that red wine is red, and white 
wine, white. 

Ga.oupgau.—I don’t know. I don’t understand 
the nature of wines; but donkeys—yes. 

JupGE (to the defendant).—So you refuse to take 
the mule? 

Leonarp.—I rather think so—a mule like a camel, 
and such a ferocious character, that he came within 
an ace of taking my life! 

Juoce.—You will please to make good this poiat 
of the injuries sustained. 

Leonarp.—The thing is easy. This M. Galoupeau 
insisted that I should take a look at his beast, and 
brought him out of the stable. The animal made off 
like a mad thing, and came near killing all the poul- 
try. Then M. Galoupeau, who professes to know 
his habits, followed him up to the bottom of the yard, 
spoke gently to him, and after getting a hand upon 
his shoulder, called me up. As for myself, I went 
up confidently. I came near the beast, and just as 
I was about to reach out my hand for a gentle caress, 
the brute kicked me in the stomach—such a kick !— 
Mon Dieu! but here, your Honor, is the certificate— 
“twelve days a-bed ; one hundred and fifty leeches.” 
All that for caressing the brute! 

Ga Lourgeau.—lf you were instructed, M. Léonard, 
in the nature of these beasts, you would understand 
that they never submit to any flattery from behind ; 
and you know very well that you approached him by 
the tail. 

Here two stable-boys were called to the stand, 
who testified that Signor Léonard Vidaillon, late 
cooper, did approach their master’s jackass by the 
tail ; and furthermore, that the mule (or jackass) was 
ordinarily of a quiet and peaceable disposition. This 
being shown to the satisfaction of the Court, and since 
it appeared that an inexperience, arising out of ig- 
norance of the nature of the beast, had occasioned 
the injury to Signor Vidaillon, the case was decided 
for the plaintiff. Poor Léonard was mulcted in the 
cost of the mule, the costs of the suit, the cost of a 
hundred and fifty leeches, and the cost of broader 
shafts to his family wagon. 

We have entertained our reader with this report— 
first, to show how parties to a French suit plead their 
own cause; and next, to show how the French re- 
porters render the cause into writing. The story is 
headed in the French journal, like a farce—*“ A little 
mule will grow.” 





As for the town, in these hot days of summer, it , 
looks slumberous. The hundreds who peopled the 
up-town walks with silks and plumes, are gone to 
the beach of Newport, or the shady verandas of the 
“United States.” Even now, we will venture the 
guess, there are scores of readers running over this 
page under the shadow of the Saratoga colonades, or 
in view of the broad valley of the Mohawk, who 
parted from us last month in some cushioned fauteuil 
of the New York Avenues. 

The down-town men wear an air of ennui, and slip 
uneasily through the brick and mortar labyrinths of 
Maiden-lane and of John-street. Brokers, even, long 
for their Sunday's recess—when they can steal one 
breath of health and wideness at New Rochelle, or 
Rockaway. Southerners, with nurses and children, 
begin to show themselves in the neighborhood of the 
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Union and Clarendon, and saunter through our sun- 
shine as if our sunshine were a bath of spring. 

Fruits meantime are ripening in ail our stalls ; and 
it takes the edge from the sultriness of the season to 
wander at sunrise, through the golden and purple 
show of our Washington market. Most of all, to 
such as are tied, by lawyer's tape or editorial pen, 
to the desks of the city, does it bring a burst of coun- 
try glow to taste the firstlings of the country’s growth, 
and to doat upon the garden glories of the year—as 
upon so many testimonial clusters, brought back 
from a land of Canaan. 

And in this vein, we can not avoid noting and com- 
mending the increasing love for flowers. Bouquets 
are marketable ; they are getting upon the stalls; they 
flank the lamb and the butter. Our civilization is 
ripening into a sense of their uses and beauties. 
They talk to us even now—(for a tenpenny bunch of 
roses is smiling at us from our desk) of fields, fra- 
grance, health, and wanton youth. They take us 
back to the days when with urchin fingers we grap- 
pled the butter-cup and the mountain daisy—days 
when we loitered by violet banks, and loved to loiter 
—days when we loved the violets, and loved to love ; 
and they take us forward too—far forward to the 
days that always seem coming, when flowers shall 
bless us again, and be plucked again, and be loved 
again, and-bloom around us, year after year; and 
bloom over us, year after year ! 


THE two great hinges of public chat are—just now 
—the rival candidates, Generals Pierce and Scott ; 
serving not only for the hot hours of lunch under 
the arches of the Merchants’ Exchange, but toning 
the talk upon every up-bound steamer of the Hudson, 
and giving their creak to the breezes of Cape May. 

Poor Generals !—that a long and a worthy life 
should come to such poor end as this. To be vilified 
in the journals, to be calumniated with dinner-table 
abuse, or with worse flattery—to have their religion, 
their morals, their courage, their temper, all brought 
to the question ;—to have their faces fly-specked in 
every hot shop of a barber—to have their grand- 
parents, and parents all served up in their old clothes ; 
to have their school-boy pranks ferretéd out, and 
every forgotten penny pitched into their eyes; to 
have their wine measured by the glass, and their 
tears by the tumbler; to have their names a bye- 
word, and their politics a reproach—this is the honor 
we show to these most worthy candidates ! 





As a relief to the wearisome political chat, our 
city has just now been blessed with Alboni; and it 
is not a little curious to observe how those critics 
who were coy of running riot about Jenny Lind, are 
lavishing their pent-up superlatives upon the new- 
comer. The odium of praising nothing, it appears, 
they do not desire ; and seize the first opportunity to 
win a reputation for generosity. The truth is, we 
suspect, that Alboni is a highly cultivated singer, 
with a voice of southern sweetness, and with an air 
of most tempered pleasantness ; but she hardly brings 
the prestige of that wide benevolence, noble action, 
and naive courtesy, which made the world welcome 
Jenny as a woman, before she had risked a note. 

In comparing the two as artists, we shall not ven- 
ture an opinion; but we must confess to a strong 
liking for such specimen of humanity, as makes its 
humanity shine through whatever art it embraces. 
Such humanity sliding into song, slides through the 
song, and makes the song an echo; such humanity 
reveling in painting, makes the painting only a 
shadow on the wall. Every true artist should be 





greater than his art; or else it is the art that makes 
him great. 

And while we are upon this matter of song, we 
take the liberty of suggesting, in behalf of plain- 
spoken, and simple-minded people, that musical 
criticism is nowadays arraying itself in a great bro- 
cade of words, of which the fustian only is clear to 
common readers. We can readily understand that 
the art of music, like other arts, should have its 
technicalities of expression ; but we can not under- 
stand with what propriety those technicalities should 
be warped into such notices, as are written pro 
fessedly for popular entertainment and instruction. 

If, Messrs. Journalists, your musical critiques are 
intended solely for the eye of connoisseurs, stick to 
your shady Italian; but if they be intended for the 
enlightenment of such hungry outside readers, as 
want to know, in plain English, how such or such a 
concert went off, and in what peculiar way each 
artist excels, for Heaven’s sake, give us a taste 
again of old fashioned Saxon expletive! He seems 
to us by far the greatest critic, who can carry to the 
public mind the clearest and the most accurate idea 
of what was sung, and of the way in which it was 
sung. It would seem, however, that we are greatly 
mistaken ; and that the palm of excellence should lie 
with those, whose periods smack most of the green- 
room, and cover up opinions with a profusion of 
technicalities. We shal] not linger here, however, lest 
we be attacked in language we can not understand. 


Amone the novelties which have provoked their 
share of the boudoir chit-chat, and which go to make 
our monthly digest of trifles complete, may be 
reckoned the appearance of a company of trained ani- 
mals at the Astor Place Opera House. Their débit 
was modest and maidenly ; and could hardly have 
made an eddy in the talk, had not the purveyors of 
that classic temple, entered an early protest against 
the performance, as derogatory to the dignity of the 
place. 

This difficulty, and the ensuing discussions, natur- 
ally led to a comparison of the habits of the various 
animals, who are accustomed to appear in that place, 
whether as spectators, or as actors. What the judicial 
decision may have been respecting the matter, we 
are not informed. Public opinion, however, seems 
to favor the conclusion that the individuals com- 
posing the monkey troup would compare well, even 
on the score of dignity, with very many habitués of 
the house ; and that the whole monkey tribe, being 
quite harmless and inoffensive, should remain, as 
heretofore, the subjects of Christian toleration, wheth- 
er appearing on the bench (no offense to the Judges) 
or the boards. 

With this theatric note, to serve as a snapper to 
our long column of gossip, we beg to yield place to 
that very coy lady—the Bride of Landeck. 


AN OLD GENTLEMAN’S LETTER. 
“THE BRIDE OF LANDECK.” 

Dear Str—The small village of Landeck is situ- 
ated in a very beautiful spot near the river Inn, with 
a fine old castle to the southeast, against the winds 
from which quarter it shelters the greater part of the 
village—a not unnecessary screen ; for easterly winds 
in the Tyrol are very detestable. Indeed I know no 
country in which they are any thing else, or where 
the old almanac lines are not applicable— 

“ When the wind is in the east, 
*Tis neither good for man or beast.” 
Some people, however, are peculiarly affected by the 
influence of that wind; and they tell a story of Dr. 
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Parr—for the truth of which I will not vouch, but 
which probably has some foundation in fact. When 
a young man, he is said to have had an attack of 
ague, which made him dread the east wind as a pes- 
tilence. He had two pupils at the time, gay lads, 
over whose conduct, as well as whose studies, he ex- 
ercised a very rigid superintendence. When they 
went out to walk, Parr was almost sure to be with 
them, much to their annoyance on many occasions. 
There were some exceptions, however ; and they re- 
marked that these exceptions occurred when the wind 
was easterly. Boys are very shrewd, and it did not 
escape the lads’ attention, that every day their tutor 
walked to the window, and looked up at the weather- 
cock on the steeple of the little parish church. Con- 
ferences were held between the young men; and a 
carpenter consulted. A few days after, the wind was 
in the east, and the Doctor suffered them to go out 
alone. The following day it was in the east still. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, all easterly wind—if the weather-cock 
might be believed. Sunday, Parr went to church, 
and shivered all day. The next week it was just the 
same thing. Never was such a spell of easterly wind. 
Parr was miserable. But at the end of some five 
weeks, a friend, and man of the world, came to visit 
him, with the common salutation of—* A fine day, 
Doetor !” 

“No day is a fine day, sir, with an easterly wind,” 
said Parr, with his usual acerbity. 

‘* Easterly wind ?” said his visitor, walking toward 
the window ; “I don’t think the wind is east—yes it 
is, indeed.” 

“* Ay, sir, and has been for these six weeks,” an- 
swered Parr, sharply. “1 could tell it by my own 


sensations, without looking at the weather-cock.” 


“ Why, Doctor,” answered the other, “the wind 
was west yesterday: that 1 know ; and I thought it 
was west to-day.” 

“Then you thought like a fool, sir,” answered 
Parr. “ A man who can not tell when the wind is 
in the east, has no right to think at all. Let him look 
at the weather-cock.” 

‘But the weather-cock may be rusty,” answered 
the other; “‘and your weather-cock must be rusty if 
it pointed to the east yesterday ; for it blew pretty 
smartly from the west all day.” 

“ Do you think I am a fool, sir: do you think I am 
aliar?” asked Parr, angrily. 

“No; but you may be mistaken, Doctor,” replied 
the other. “ Even Solomon, as you know, made a 
mistake sometimes ; and you are mistaken now ; and 
the weather-cock too. Look at the clouds: they are 
coming rapidly from the west. If you would take my 
advice, you would look to our friend there on the top 
of the steeple.” 

“T will, sir—I will this moment,” replied Parr; 
and ringing the bell violently, he ordered his servant 
to take the village carpenter and a bottle of oil, and 
have the weather-cock examined and greased. He 
and his visitor watched the whole proceeding from 
the window—the bringing forth of the ladders, the 
making them fast with ropes, the perilous ascent, 
and then the long operations which seemed much 
more complicated than the mere process of greasing 
the rusty weather-cock. “ What can the fools be 
about ?” said Parr. In the end, however, the deed, 
whatever it was, was done ; and the servant and the 
carpenter descended, and came toward the house. By 
this time the weather-cock had whirled round, point- 
ing directly to the west, and the Doctor asked eager- 
-y, as soon as the men appeared, “ Well, sir—well : 
what prevented the vane from turning ?” 





“ A large nail, sir,” answered the man. 

“I will never trust a weather-cock again,” cried 
Parr. 

“Nor your own sensations either, Doctor,” said 
his friend, “unless you are very sure they are right 
ones ; for if you pin them to a weather-cock, there 
may be people who will find it for their interest to 
pin the weather-cock to the post.” 

The two poor pupils from that day forward lost 
their advantage ; but they had six weeks of fun out 
of it, and, like the fishes in the Arabian tale, “ were 
content.” 

There is an old proverb, that “ Fancy is as good 
for a fool as physic,” and I believe the saying might 
be carried further still; for there is such a thing as 
corporeal disease, depending entirely upon the mind; 
and that with very wise men too. The effect of men- 
tal remedies we all know, even in very severe and 
merely muscular diseases. Whether Doctor Parr 
was cured of his aguish sensations or not, I can not 
tell; but I have known several instances of mental 
remedies applied with success ; to say nothing of 
having actually seen the incident displayed by old 
Bunbury’s caricature of a rheumatic man enabled to 
jump overa high fence by the presence of a mad bull. 
I will give you one instance of a complete, though 
temporary cure, performed upon a young lady by what 
I can only consider mental agency. One of the 
daughters of a Roman Catholic family, named V——, 
a very beautiful and interesting girl, had entirely lost 
the use of her limbs for nearly three years, and was 
obliged to be fed and tended like a child. Her mind 
was acute and clear, however, and as at that time the 
celebrated Prince Hohenloe was performing, by his 
prayers, some cures which seemed miraculous, her 
father entered into correspondence with him, to see 
if any thing could be done for the daughter. The dis- 
tance of some thousand miles lay between the Prince 
and the patient; but he undertook to pray and say 
mass for her on a certain day, and at a certain hour, 
and directed that mass should also be celebrated in 
the city where she resided, exactly at the same mo- 
ment. As the longitude of the two places was very 
different, a great dea] of fuss was made to ascertain 
the precise time. All this excited her imagination a 
good deal, and at the hour appointed the whole family 
went to mass, leaving her alone, and in bed. On théir 
return they found Miss V——, who for years had not 
been able to stir hand or foot, up, dressed, and in the 
drawing-room. For the time, she was perfectly cured ; 
but I have been told that she gradually fell back into 
the same state as before. 

Mental medicine does not always succeed, how 
ever; and once, in my own case, failed entirely. 
When traveling in Europe, in the year 1825, I was 
attacked with very severe quartan fever. I was 
drugged immensely between the paroxysms, and the 
physician conspired with my friends to persuade me 
I was quite cured. They went so far as, without 
my knowing it, to put forward a striking-clock that 
was on the mantle-piece, and when the hour struck, 
at which the fit usually seized me, without any ap- 
pearance of its return, they congratulated me on my 
recovery, and actually left me. Nevertheless, at the 
real hour, the fever seized me again, and shook me 
nearly to pieces. Neither is it that mental medicine 
sometimes fails ; but it sometimes operates in a miost 
unexpected and disastrous manner ; especially when 
applied to mental disease ; and I am rather inclined 
to believe, that corporeal malady may often be best 
treated by mental means; mental malady by cor- 
poreal means. 

A friend of my youth, poor Mr. S—— lost his only 
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son, in a very lamentable manner. He had but two 
children: this son and a daughter. Both were ex- 
ceedingly handsome, full of talent and kindly affec- 
tion ; and the two young people were most strongly 
attached to each other. Suddenly, the health of 
young S—— was perceived to decline. He became 
grave—pale—sad iated, is parents took the 
alarm. Physicians were sent for. Nocorporeal dis- 
ease of any kind could be discovered. The doctors 
declared privately that there must be something on 
his mind, as it is called, and his father with the ut- 
most kindness and tenderness, besought him to con- 
fide in him, assuring him that if any thing within the 
reach of fortune or influence could give him relief, 
his wishes should be accomplished, whatever they 
might be. 

“ You can do nothing for me, my dear father,” re- 
plied the young man, sadly; “ but you deserve all 
my confidence, and I will not withhold it. That 
which is destroying me, is want of rest, Every 
night, about an hour after I lie down, a figure dressed 
in white, very like the figure of my dear sister, glides 
into the room, and seats itself on the right side of 
my bed, where it remains all night. If I am asleep 
at the time of its coming, I am sure to wake, and I 
remain awake all night with my eyes fixed upon it. 
I believe it to be a delusion; but I can not banish 
it; and the moment it appears, I am completely 
under its influence. This is what is killing me.” 

The father reasoned with him, and took every 
means that could be devised either by friends or 
physicians, to dispel this sad phantasy. They gave 
parties ; they sat up late; they changed the scene ; 
but it was all in vain. The figure still returned; 
and the young man became more and more feeble. 
He was evidently dying; and as a last resource, it 
was determined to have recourse to a trick to produce 
a strong effect upon his mind. The plan arranged 
was as follows. His sister was to dress herself in 
white, as he had represented the figure to be dressed, 
and about the hour he mentioned, to steal into his 
room, and seat herself on the other side of the bed, 
opposite to the position which the phantom of his 
imagination usually occupied, while the parents re- 
mained near the door to hear the result.. She under- 
took the task timidly ; but executed it well. Stealing 
ih, with noiseless tread, she approached her brother’s 





The man went to sea in pursuit of his usual avoca- 
tions, and at the end of two or three months intelli- 
gence was received in Leith of the loss of the vessel 
with all on board. Left in penury, with no means of 
supporting her children but her own hard labor, the 
poor woman, who was very attractive in appearance, 
was persuaded to marry a man considerably older 
than herself, but in very tolerable circumstances. By 
him she had one child; and in the summer of the 
year 1786, she was sitting on the broad, open way, 
called Leith-walk, with a baby on her lap. Sudden 

ly, she beheld her first husband walk up the street 
directly toward her. The man recognized her in- 
stantly, approached, and spoke to her. But she 
neither answered nor moved. She was struck with 
catalepsy. In this state she was removed to the 
Royal Infirmary, and her case, from the singular cir- 
cumstances attending it, excited great interest in the 
medical f ion in Edinburgh, which at that time 
numbered among its professors the celebrated Cullen, 
and no less celebrated Gregory. The tale was re 

lated to me by one of their pupils, who was present, 
and who assured me that every thing was done that 
science could suggest, till all the ordinary remedial 
means were exhausted. The poor woman remained 
without speech or motion. In whatever position the 
body was placed, there it remained ; and the rigidity 
of the muscles was such, that when the arm was ex- 
tended, twenty minutes elapsed before it fell to her 
side by its own weight. Death was inevitable, un- 
less some means could be devised of rousing the 
mind to some active operation on the body. From 
various indications, it was judged that the poor woman 
was perfectly sensible, and at a consultation of all the 
first physicians of the city, the first husband was sent 
for, and asked if he was willing to co-operate, in or- 
der to give his poor wife a chance of life. He replied, 
with deep feeling, that he was willing to lay down 
his own life, if it would restore ner : that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with her conduct ; knew that she had 
acted in ignorance of his existence ; and explained, 
that having floated to the coast of Africa upon a piece 
of the wreck, he had been unable for some years to 
return to his native land, or communicate with any 
one therein. In these circumstances, it was determ- 
ined to act immediately. The Professors grouped 








bed-side, and by the faint moonlight, saw his eyes 
fixed with an unnatural stare upon vacancy, but di- 
rected to the other side. She seated herself without 
making the least noise, and waited to see if he would 
turn his eyes toward her. He did not stir in the 
least, however; but lay, as if petrified by the sight 
his fancy presented. At length she made a slight 
movement to call his attention, and her garments 
rustled. Instantly the young man turned his eyes to 
the left, gazed at her—looked back to the right— 
gazed at her again ;' and then exclaimed, almost with 
a shriek, “ Good God: there are two of them !” 

He said no more. His sister darted up tohim. The 
father and mother ran in with lights; but the effect 
had been fatal. He was gone. 

Nor is this the only case in which I have known 
the most detrimental results occur from persons at- 
tempting indiscreetly to act upon the minds of the 
sick while in a very feeble state. Once, indeed, the 
whole medical men—and they were among the most 
famous of their time in the world—belonging to one 
of the chief hospitals of Edinburgh, were at fault in 
a similar manner. The case was this: A poor woman 
of the port of Leith had married a sailor, to whom she 
was very fondly attached. They had one or two chil- 
lren, and were in by ro means good circumstances. 





th lves round the poor woman, and the first hus- 
band was brought suddenly to the foot of the bed, 
toward which her eyes were turned, carrying the child 
by the second husband in his arms. A moment of 
silence and suspense succeeded ; but then, she who 
had lain for so many days like a living corpse, rose 
slowly up, and stretched out her hands toward the 
poor sailor. Her lips moved, and with a great effort 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, John, John—you know that it 
was nae my fault.” The effort was too much for her 
exhausted frame: she fell back again immediately, 
and in five minutes was a corpse indeed. 

This story may have been told by others before me, 
for the thing was not done in a corner. But I always 
repeat it, when occasion serves, in order to warn 
people against an incautious use of means to which 
we are accustomed to attribute less power than they 
really possess. — 

And now, I will really go on with “ The Bride of 
Landeck” in my next letter.—Yours faithfully, 


Enitor’s Drawer. 


Herz is is a very amusing picture of that species 
of odd fish known as a Matter-of-Fact Man: 
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“ T am what the old women call ‘An Odd Fish.’ 
{ do nothing, under heaven, without a motive—never. 
I attempt nothing unless I think there is a probability 
of my succeeding. I ask no favors when I think they 
won't be granted. I grant no favors when I think 
they are not deserved ; and finally, I don’t wait upon 
the girls when I think my attentions would be disa- 
greeable. I am a matter-of-fact man—J am. I do 
things seriously. I once offered to attend a young 
lady home—I did, seriously : that is, I meant to wait 
on her home if she wanted me. She accepted my 
offer. I went home with her; and it has ever since 
been an enigma tome whether she wanted me or not. 
She took my arm, and said not a word. I bade her 
‘Good Night,’ and she said not a word. I met her 
the next day, and J said not a word. I met he: again, 
and she gave a two-hours’ talk. It struck me as cu- 
rious. She feared I was offended, she said, and 
couldn’t for the life of her conceive why. She begged 
me to explain, but didn’t give me the ghost of a 
chance to do it. She said she hoped I wouldn’t be 
offended : asked me to call: and it has ever since 
been a inystery to me whether she really wanted me 
to call or not. 

“T once saw a lady at her window. I thought I 
wonld call. I did. I inquired for the lady, and was 
told that she was not at home. I expect she was. I 
went away thinking so. I rather think so still. I met 
her again. She was offended—said | had not been 
‘neighborly.’ She reproached me for my negligence ; 
said she thought I had been unkind. And I’ve ever 
since wondered whether she was sorry or not. 

“A lady once said to me that she should like to be 
married, if she could get a good congenial husband, 
who would make her happy, or at least try to. She 
was not difficult to please, she said. I said, ‘J should 
like to get married too, if I could get a wife that 
would try to make me happy.’ She said, ‘ Umph!’ 
and looked as if she meant whut she said. She did. 
For when I asked her if she thought she could be per- 
suaded to marry me, she said, she’d rather be excus- 
ed. I excused her. I’ve often wondered why I 
excused her. 

“A good many things of this kind have happened 
to me that are doubtful, wonderful, mysterious. What, 
then, is it that causes doubt and mystery to attend the 
ways of men? It is the want of fact. This is a 
matter-of-fact world, and in order to act well in it, 
we must deal in matter-of-fact.” 


Some modern author says of gambling, that it is “a 
magical stream, into which, if a man once steps, and 
wets the sole of his foot, he must needs keep on until 
he is overwhelmed.” Perhaps some readers of the 
“ Drawer” may have heard of the officer, who, having 
lost all his money at play, received assistance from a 
friend, on condition that he would never after touch 
a pack of cards. A few weeks after, however, he was 
found in an out-house drawing short and long straws 
with a brother-gamester for hundreds of pounds ! 

“ The most singular species of garabling, however, 
is one which is said to be practiced among the blacks 
in Cuba. Many of these stout, hearty, good-humored 
fellows daily collect about the docks in Havanna, 
waiting for employment, and gambling in cigars, for 
they are inveterate smokers. This forms one of their 
most favorite amusements. Two parties challenge 
each other, and each lays down, in separate places, 
three or more cigars, forming a figure resembling a 
triangle: they then withdraw a few paces, and eagerly 
watch their respective ‘piles.’ The owner of the ‘pile’ 
on which a fly first alights, is entitled to the whole ! 

“Tt should be added, that a pile smeared any 





where with molasses, to attract the more ready visit 
of the flies, was considered in the light of ‘ loaded 
dice’ among ‘ professional men’ of a kindred stamp.” 


Let any man, “in populous city pent,” who has 
left the cares, turmoils, and annoyances of the town 
for a brief time behind him, with the heated bricks 
and stifling airs, that make a metropolis almost a bur- 
then in the fierce heats of a summer solstice, say 
whether or no this passage be not true, both in “ let- 
ter” and in “ spirit :” 

“In the country a man’s spirit is free and easy ; 
his mind is discharged, and at its own disposal : but 
in the city, the persons of friends and acquaintances, 
one’s own and other people’s business, foolish quar- 
rels, ceremonious visits, impertinent discourses, and 
a thousand other fopperies and diversions, steal away 
the greater part of our time, and leave us no leisure 
for better and more necessary employment. Great 
towns are but a larger sort of prison to the gpul, like 
cages to birds, or ‘ pounds’ to beasts.” 


THERE is a good story told, and we believe a new 
one—(at least, so far as we know, it is such, as the 
manuscript which records it is from a traveled friend, 
in whose “ hand-of-write” it has remained long in the 
“ Drawer”)—a story of Samuel Rogers, the rich 
banker, and accomplished poet of “The Pleasures 
of Memory :” 

Rogers arrived at Paris at noon one day in the year 
18—. He found all his countrymen prepared to at- 
tend a splendid party at Versailles. They were all 
loud in expressing their regrets that he could not 
accompany them. They were “ very sorry”—but “the 
thing was impossible :” “full court-dresses alone 
were admissible ;” and to obtain one then—why “ of 
course it was in vain to think of it.” 

Rogers listened very patiently ; told them to “leave 
him entirely to himself ;” and added, that “he was 
sure he could find some amusement somewhere.” 

No sooner were they gone, than he began to dress ; 
and within the space of a single hour he was on the 
road to Versailles, fully equipped, in a blue coat, 
white waistcoat, and drab pantaloons. At the door 
of the splendid mansion in which the company were 
assembled, his further progress was opposed by a 
servant whose livery was far more showy and impos- 
ing than his own costume. 

Rogers affected the utmost astonishment at the 
interruption, and made as if he would have passed 
on. The servant pointed to his dress: 

“ It is not comme il faut: you can not pass in: Mon- 
sieur must retire.” 

“ Dress! dress!” exclaimed Rogers, with well- 
feigned surprise: ‘‘ Not pass! not enter! Why, 
mine is the same dress that is worn by the General 
Court at Boston !” 

No sooner were the words uttered, than the doors 
flew open, and the obsequious valet, * booing and 
booing,” like Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in the play, 
preceded the poet, and in a loud voice announced : 

‘* Monsieur le General Court, de Boston!” 

The amusement of the Americans in the group 
scarcely exceeded that of the new-made “ General” 
himself. 

On another occasion, Rogers relates, he was an- 
nounced at a Parisian party as “ Monsieu~ le Mort,” 
by a lackey, who had mistaken him fr “Tom 
Moore.” 

Not unlike an old New-Yorker, who was announ 
ced from his cardas _. 

“ Monsieur le Koque en Bow !” 

His simple name was Quackenbos ! 
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Now that we are hearing of the manner in which 
foolish and ostentaticus Americans are lately repre- 
senting themselves in Paris by military titles, as if 
connected with the army of the United States, per- 
haps “ Monsieur le General Court, de Boston” may 
‘pass muster” with our readers. 

The implied satire, however, of the whole affair, 
strikes us as not altogether without a valuable lesson 
for those miscalled *“‘ Americans” who forget alike 
their country and themselves while abroad. 





WHEN the oxy-hydrogen microscope was first ex- 
nibited in Edinburgh, a poor woman, whose riches 
could never retard her ascent to the kingdom above, 
took her seat in the lecture-room where the wonders 
of the instrument were shown, and which were, for 
the first time, to meet her sight. A piece of lace 
was magnified into a salmon-net; a flea was meta- 
morphosed into an elephant ; and other the like mar- 
vels wese performed before the eyes of the venerable 
dame, who sat in silent astonishment staring open- 
mouthed at the disk. But when, at length, a milli- 
ner’s needle was transformed into a poplar-tree, and 
confronted her with its huge eye, she could * hold 
in” no longer. 

“« My goodness !” she exclaimed, “a camel could 
get through that! There's some hopes for the rich 
folk yet !” 





Leeat. tautology and unnecessary formulas have 
often been made the theme of ridicule and satire ; 
but we suspect that it is somewhat unusual to find a 
simple “levy” made with such elaborate formalities, 
or, more properly, “solemnities,” as in the following 
instance : 

The Dogberryan official laid his execution very 
formally upon a saddle ; and said : 

“ Saddle, I level upon you, in the name of the 
State !” 

“ Bridle, I level upon you, in the name of the 
State !” 

Then, turning to a pair of martingales, the real 
name of which he did not know, he said : 

“ Little forked piece of leather, I level on you, in 
the name of the State !”” 

“Oh, yes! oh, yes! oh, yes! Saddle, and Bridle, 
and little forked piece of leather, | now inds you 
upon this execution, and summon you to be and 
appear at my sale-ground, on Saturday, the tenth of 
this present month, to be executed according to law. 
Herein fail not, or you will be proceeded against 
for contempt of the constable !” 





We find recorded in the “ Drawer” two instances 
where ingenuity was put in successful requisition, 
to obviate the necessity of ‘making change,” a mat- 
ter of no little trouble oftentimes to tradesmen and 
others. A rude fellow, while before the police-mag- 
istrate for some misdemeanor, was fined nine dol- 
lars for eighteen oaths uttered in defiance of official 
warning that each one would cost him fifty cents. 
He handed a ten-dollar bill to the Justice, who was 
about returning the remaining one to the delinquent, 
when he broke forth : 

“No, no! keep the whole, keep the whole! I'll 
swear it out !” 

And he proceeded to expend the “balance” in as 
round and condensed a volley of personal denun- 
ciation as had ever saluted the ears of the legal 
functionary. He then retired content. 

Something similar was the “‘change” given to one 
of our hack-drivers by a jolly tar, who was enjoying 
“a sail” in a carriage up Broadway. A mad bull. 





“with his spanker-boom rigged straight out abaft,” 
or some other animal going “ at the rate of foirteen 
knots an hour” in the street, attracted Jack’s atten- 
tion, as he rode along ; and, unable to let the large 
plate-glass window down, he broke it to atoms, that 
he might thrust forth his head. 

“A dollar and a half for that /” says Jehu. 

“Vot of it?—here’s the blunt,” said the sailor, 
handing the driver a three-dollar note. 

“T can’t change it,” said the latter. 

“ Well, never mind !” rejoined the tar ; “this will 
make it right !” 

The sudden crash of the other window told the 
driver in what manner the “change” had been 
made ! 





Some bachelor-reader, pining in single-blessed- 
ness, may be induced, by the perusal of the ensuing 
parody upon Romeo's description of an apothecary, 
to “turn from the error of his way” of life, and both 
confer and receive ‘ reward :” 


“T do remember an old Bachelor, 
And hereabout he dwells ; whom late I noted 
In suit of sables, with a care-worp brow, 
Conning his books ; and meagre were his looks ; 
Celibacy had worn him to the bone ; 
And in his silent chamber hung a coat, 
The which the moths had used not less than he. 
Four chairs, one table, and an old hair trunk, 
Made up ‘the furniture ;’ and on his shelves 
A greasy candle-stick ; a broken mug, 
Two tables, and a box of old cigars ; 
Remnants of volumes, once in some repute, 
Were thinly scattered round, to tell the eye 
Of prying strangers, ‘* This man had no wife !” 
His tattered elbow gaped most piteously ; 
And ever as he turned him round, his skin 
Did through his stockings peep upon the day. 
Noting his gloom, unto myself I said: 
* And if a man did covet single life, 
Reckless of joys that matrimony gives, 
Here lives a gloomy wretch would show it him 
In such most dismal colors, that the shrew, 
Or slut, or idiot, or the gossip spouse, 
Were each an heaven, compared to such a life!’” 


“There are always two sides to a question,” the 
bachelor-* defendant” may affirm, in answer to this ; 
and possibly himself try a hand at a contrast-parody. 





THERE are a good many proverbs that will not 
stand a very close analysis; and some one who is 
of this way of thinking has selected a few examples, 
by way of illustration. The following are specimens : 

“ The more the merrier.”—Not so, “ by a jug-full,” 
one hand, for example, is quit enough in a purse. 

“ He that runs fastest gets most ground.”—Not 
exactly ; for then footmen would get more than their 
masters. 

“ He runs far who never turns.” —‘“ Not quite: he 
may break his neck in a short course. 

“ No man can call again yesterday.” —Yes, he may 
call till his heart ache, though it may never come. 

“ He that goes softly goes safely."—Not among , 
thieves. 

“* Nothing hurts the stomach more than surfeiting.”— 
Yes ; lack of meat. 

“* Nothing is hard to a willing mind.”—Surely ; for 
every body is willing to get money, but to many it is 
hard. 

“ None so blind as those that will not see.”—Yes ; 
those who can not see. 

“ Nothing but what is good for something.” —‘ No- 
thing” isn’t good for any thing. 

“ Nothing but what has an end.”—A ring hath ne 





end ; for it is round. 
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“ Money is a great comfort."—But not when it 
brings a thief to the State Prison. 

“ The world is a long journey.”—Not always ; for 
the sun goes over it every day. 

“ It is a great way to the bottom of the sea.”—Not 
at all; it is merely “a stone’s throw.” 

“A friend is best found in adversity.”—‘ No, sir ;” 
for then there are none to be found. 

“ The pride of the rich makes the labor of the poor.” 
—By no mannér of means. The labor of the poor 
makes the pride of the rich. 


Tue following lines, accompanying a trifling pres- 
ent, are not an unworthy model for those who wish to 
say a kind word in the most felicitous way : 

“Not want of heart, but want of art 
Hath made my gift so small ; 
Then, loving heart, take hearty love, 
To make amends for all. 
Take gift with heart, and heart with gift, 
Let will supply my want; 
For willing heart, nor hearty will, 
Nor is, nor shall be scant.” 

Please to observe how adroitly an unforced play 

upon words is embodied in these eight lines. 


THERE is “more truth than poetry” in the sub- 
joined Extract from a Modern Dictionary. 

The Grave.—An ugly hole in the ground, which 
lovers and poets very often wish they were in, but 
at the same time take precious good care to keep 
out of. 

Constable-—A species of snapping-turtle. 

Modesty.—A beautiful flower, that flourishes only 
in secret places. 

Lawyer.—A learned gentleman who rescues your 
estate from the hands of your opponent, and keeps 
it himself. 

“ My Dear.”—An expression used by man and 
wife at the commencement of a quarrel. 

“ Joining Hands” in Matrimony.—A custom arising 
from the practice of pugilists shaking hands before 
they begin to fight. 

“ Watchman.”—A man employed by the eorpora- 
tion to sleep in the open air. 

Laughter—A singular contortion of the human 
countenance, when a friend, on a rainy day, sud- 
denly claims his umbrella. 

Dentist—A person who finds work for his own 
tetth by taking out those of other people. 


A SINGULAR anecdote of Thomas Chittenden the 
first Governor of the State of Vermont, has found its 
way into our capacious receptacle. “Mum,” said 
he, one night (his usual way of addressing his wife), 
“Mum, who is that stepping so softly in the kitchen ?” 

It was midnight, and every soul in the house was 
asleep, save the Governor and his companion. He 
left his bed as stealthily as he possibly could, fol- 
lowed the intruder into the cellar, and, without him- 
self being perceived, heard him taking large pieces 
of pork out of his meat-barrel, and stowing them 
away in a bag. 

“Who's there?” exclaimed the Governor, in a 
stern, stentorian voice, as the intruder began to 
make preparations to “ be off.” 

The thief shrank back into the corner, as mute as 
a dead man. 

“ Bring a candle, Mum!” 

The Governor’s wife went for the light. 

“ What are you waiting for, Mr. Robber. Thief, or 
whatever your Christian-name may be?” said the 
Governor 


The guilty culprit shook as if his very joints would 
be sundered. 

“Come, sir,” continued Governor Chittenden, 
“fill up your sack and be off, and don’t be going 
round disturbing honest people so often, when they 

| want to be taking their repose.” 
| The thief, dumb-founded, now looked more fright 
| ened than ever. 
|  “ Be quick, man,” said the Governor. “ fill up, sir! 
1 shall make but few words with you!” 
| He was compelled to comply. 
“Have you got enough, now? Begone, then, in 
| one minute! When you have devoured this, come 
again in the day-time, and I'll give you more, rather 
| than to have my house pillaged at such an hour as 
| this. One thing more, let me tell you, and that is, 
| that, as sure as fate, if I ever have the smallest reason 
| to suspect you of another such an act, the law shall 
be put in force, and the dungeon receive another 
| occupant. Otherwise, you may still run at large for 
any thing that I shal) do.” 

The man went away, and was never afterward 

| known to commit an immoral act. 

| 

| THts story is related, as a veritable fact, of a 
Dutch justice, residing in the pleasant valley of the 
Mohawk not a thousand miles from the city of Sche- 
nectady : 

| He kept a small tavern, and was not remarkable 

| for the acuteness of his mental perceptions, nor 

| would it appear was at least one of his customers 

much better off in the matter of “ gumption.” One 
morning a@ man stepped in and bought a bottle of 

small-beer. He stood talking a few minutes, and 

by-and-by said : 

“IT am sorry I purchased this beer. I wish you 
would exchange it for some crackers and cheese to 
the same amount.” 

The simple-minded Boniface readily assented, and 
the man took the plate of crackers and cheese, and 
ate them. As he was going out, the old landlord hes- 
itatingly reminded him that he hadn’t paid for them. 

“Yes, I did,” said the customer; “ ] gave you the 
beer for ‘eim.” 

* Vell den, I knowsh dat ; but den you haven't give 
me de monish for de beersh.” 

“ But I didn’t take the beer : there stands the same 
bottle now !” 

The old tavern-keeper was astounded. He looked 
sedate and confused ; but all to no purpose was his 
laborious thinking. ‘The case was still a mystery. 

“ Vell den,” said he, at length, “I don’t zee how 
it ish: I got de beersh—yaiis, I got de beersh ; but 
den, same times, I got no monish! Vell, you keeps 
de grackers—und—gheese ; but I don’t want any 
more o’ your gustoms. You can keeps away from 
my davern !” 


Some years ago, at the Hartford (Conn.) Retreat 
for the Insane, under the excellent management of 
Doctor B——, a party used occasionally to be given, 
to which those who are called “ sane” were also in- 
vited ; and as they mingled together in conversation, 
promenading, dancing, &c., it was almost impossible 
for a stranger to tell “ which was which.” 

On one of these pleasant occasions a gentleman- 
visitor was “doing the agreeable” to one of the 
ladies, and inquired how long she had been in the 
Retreat. She told him; and he then went on to 
make inquiries concerning the institution, to which 
she rendered very intelligent answers ; and when he 
asked her, “* How do you like the Doctor?” she gave 
| him such assurances of her high regard for the phy- 
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sician, that the stranger was entirely satisfied of the 
Doctor’s high popularity among his patients, and he 
went away without being made aware that his part- 
ner was no other than the Doctor’s wife / 

She tells the story herself, with great zest ; and is 
very frequently asked by her friends, who know the 
circumstances, “‘ how she likes the Doctor!” 





A FINE and quaint thought is this, of the venerable 
Archbishop Leighton : 

“Riches oftentumes, if nobody take them away, 
make to themselves wings, and fly away; and truly, 
many a time the undue sparing of them is but letting 
their wings grow, which makes them ready to fly 
away; and the contributing a part of them to do good 
only clips their wings a little, and makes them stay 
the longer with their owner.” 

This last consideration may perhaps be made 
“ operative” with certain cl of the t 


r 








Is not the following anecdote of the late King of 
the French not only somewhat characteristic, but in- 
dicative of a superior mind? 

Lord Brougham was dining with the King in the 
unceremonious manner in which he was wont to de- 
light to withdraw himself from the trammels of state, 
and the conversation was carried on entirely as if 
between two equals. His Majesty (inter alia) re- 
marked : 


“Tam the only sovereign now in Europe fit to fill 
a throne.” 

Lord Brougham, somewhat staggered by this piece 
of egotism, muttered out some trite compliments 
upon the great talent for government which his royal 
entertainer had always displayed, &c., when the 
King burst into a fit of laughter, and exclaimed: 

“No, no; that isn’t what I mean; but kings are 
at such a discount in our days, that there is no know- 
ing what may happen ; and I am the only monarch who 
has cleaned his own boots—and I can do it again!” 

His own reverses followed so soon after, that the 
“ exiled Majesty of France” must have remembered 
this conversation. 





Mrs. P. was a dumpy little Englishwoman, with 
whom and her husband we once performed the voy- 
age of the Danube from Vienna to Constantinople. 
She was essentially what the English call “a nice 
person,” and as adventurous a little body as ever 
undertook the journey “ from Cheapside to Cairo.” 
She had left home a bride, to winter at Naples, in- 
tending to return in the spring. But both she and 
her husband had | so fascinated with travel, 
that they had pushed on from Italy to Greece, and 
from Greece to Asia Minor. In the latter country, 
they made the tour of the Seven Churches—a pil- 
grimage in which it was our fortune afterward to 
follow them. Upon one occasion, somewhere near 
Ephesus, they were fallen upon by a lot of vaga- 
bonds, and Mr. P, got most unmercifully beaten. 
His wife did not to calculate the damage, but 
whipping up her horse, rode on some two miles fur- 
ther, where she awaited in safety her discomfited 
lord. Upon the return of the warm season, our 
friends had gone up to Ischl in the Tyrol, to spend 
the summer, and when we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing them, they were “en route” for Syria, the Desert, 
and 





pt. 

Mrs. P., although a most amiable woman, had a 
perverse prejudice against America and the Ameri- 
cans. Among other things, she could not be con- 
vinced that any thing like refinement among females 
could possibly exist on this side of the Atlantic. 








We did our utmost to dispel this very singular illu- 
sion, but we do not think that we ever entirely suc 
ceeded. Upon one occasion, when we insisted upon 
her giving us something more definite than mere 
general reasons for her belief, she answered us in 
substance as follows: She had met, the summer be- 
fore, she said, at Ischl, a gentleman and his wife 
from New York, who were posting in their own car- 
riage, and traveling with all the appendages of 
wealth. They were well-meaning people, she de- 
clared, but shockingly coarse. That they were rep- 
resentatives of the best class at home, she could not 
help assuming. Had she met them in London or 
Paris, however, she said, she might have thought 
them mere adventurers, come over for a ten days’ trip. 
The lady, she continued, used to say the most ex- 
traordinary things imaginable. Upon one occasion, 
when they were walking together, they saw, coming 
toward them, a gentleman of remarkably attenuated 
form. The American, turning to her companion, de- 
clared that the man was so thin, that if he were to 
turn a quid of tobacco, from one cheek to the other, he 
would lose his balance and fall over. This was too 
much for even our chivalry, and for the moment we 
surrendered at discretion. 

Our traveling companion for the time was a young 
Oxonian, a Lancashire man of family and fortune. 
T. C. was (good-naturedly, of course,) almost as 
severe upon us Americans as was Mrs. P. One 
rather chilly afternoon, he and ourselves were sit- 
ting over the fire in the little cabin of the steamer 
smoking most delectable “ Latakea,” when he re- 
quested us to pass him the tongues (meaning the 
tongs). 

“The what!” we exclaimed. 

“The tongues,” he repeated. 

“ Do you mean the tongs ?” we asked. 

“The tongs! and do you call them tongs? Come, 
now, that is too good,” was his reply. 

“‘ We do call them the tongs, and we speak properly 
when we call them so,” we rejoined, a little nettled 
at his contemptuous tone ; “and, if you please, we 
will refer the matter for decision to Mrs. P., but 
upon this condition only, that she shall be simply 
asked the proper pronunciation of the word, without 
its being intimated to her which of us is for tongues, 
and which for tongs. We accordingly proceeded at 
once to submit the controversy to our fair arbitrator. 
Our adversary was the spokesman, and he had hard- 
ly concluded when Mrs. P. threw up her little fat 
hands, and exclaimed, as soon as the laughter, which 
almost suffocated her, permitted her to do so, “‘ Now, 
you don’t mean to say that you are barbarous enough 
to say tongues in America?” It was our tum, then, 
to laugh, and we took advantage of it. 





A PILGRIM from the back woods, who has just been 
awakened from a Rip-Van-Winkleish existence of 
a quarter of a century by the steam-whistle of the 
Erie Railroad, recently cazne to town to see the 
sights—Barnum’s anacondas and the monkeys at the 
Astor Place Opera House included. Our friend, who 
is of a decidedly benevolent and economical turn of 
mind, while walking up Broadway, hanging on our 
arm, the day after his arrival, had his attention at- 
tracted to a watering-cart which was ascending the 
street and spasmodically sprinkling the pavement. 
Suddenly darting off from the wing of our protec- 
tion, our companion rushed after the man of Croton, 
at the same time calling out to him at the top of his 
voice, “ My friend! my friend! your spout behind 
is leaking; and if you are not careful you will lose 
all the water in your barrel !” 
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He of the cart made no reply, but merely drawing 
down the lid of his eye with his fore-finger, ‘‘ went 
on his way rejoicing.” 

Tue following epigram was written upon a cer- 
tain individual who has rendered himself notorious, 
if not famous, in these parts. His name we sup- 
press, leaving it to the ingenuity of the reader to 
place the cap upon whatever head he thinks that it 
will best fit : 

“Tis said that Balaam had a beast, 
The wonder of his time ; 
A stranger one, as strange at least, 
The subject of my rhyme ; y 
One twice as full of talk and gas, 
And at the same time twice—the ass!” 


Amone the many good stories told of that eccle- 
siastical wag, Sydney Smith, the following is one 
which we believe has never appeared in print, and 
which we give upon the authority of a gentleman 
ting himself to have been present at the 
occurrence. 

Mr. Smith had a son who, as is frequently the 
case with the offshots of clergymen (we suppose 
from a certain unexplained antagonism in human 
nature )— 

“ne in virtue’s ways did take delight, 
But spent his days in riot most uncouth, 
And vex’d with mirth the drowsy ear of night, 
Ah, me! in sooth he was a shameless wight, 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee !” 





So fast indeed was this young gentleman, that for 
several years he was excluded from the parental 
domicile. At length, however, the prodigal repented, 
and his father took him home upon his entering into 
a solemn engagement to mend his ways and his 
manners. Shortly after the reconciliation had taken 
place, Mr. Smith gave a dinner-party, and one of his 
guests was Sumner, the present Bishop of Winches- 
ter. Before dinner, the facetious clergyman took his 
son aside, and endeavored to impress upon him the 

ity of his ducting himself with the utmost 
propriety in the distinguished company to which 
he was about to be introduced. ‘Charles, my boy,” 
he said, “I intend placing you at table next to the 
bishop ; and I hope that you will make an effort to 
get up some conversation which may prove interest- 
ing to his lordship.” Charles promised faithfully to 
do as his father requested. 

At the dinner the soup was swallowed with the 
usual gravity. In the interval before the fish, hardly 
a word was spoken, and the sil was b 
positively embarrassing, when all ofa sudden, Charles 
attracted the attention of all at table to himself, by 
asking the dignitary upon his right if he would do 
him the favor to answer a Scriptural question which 
had long puzzled him. Upon Doctor Sumner’s prom- 
ising to give the best explanation in his power, the 
questioner, with a quizzical expression of @ounte- 
nance, begged to be informed, “how long it took 
Nebuchadnezzar to get into condition after he returned 
from grass?” 

It is needless to say that a hearty laugh echoed 
this professional inquiry 
unanimously young Smith was voted a genuine chip 
of the old block. 








Miss C——, of the Fifth Avenue, was complain- 
ing the other day to Mrs. F——, of Bond-street, that 
she could never go shopping without taking cold, 
because the shops are kept open, and not closed like 
the rooms of a house. Mrs. F- thereupon dryly 


on every side, and how | fi 





advised her friend to confine her visits to Stewart's 
and Beck’s to Sundays. 


Some one says that the reason why so few bor 
rowed books are ever returned, is because it is so 
much easier to keep them than what is in them. 


Tue following matrimonial dialogue was accident- 
ally overheard one day last week on the piazza of 
the United States Hotel at Saratoga. 

Wife.—“ My dear, I can not, for the life of me, 
recollect where [ have put my pink bonnet.” 

Husband—* Very likely. You have so many 
bonnets and so little head !” 


Mr. ANDREW Jackson ALLEN, who was one of 
the prominent witnesses in the recent Forrest Divorce 
case, is evidently an original. While passing up the 
Bowery the other day, our editorial eye was attract- 
ed by a curious sign on the east side of the street, 
and we crossed over for the purpose of more con- 
veniently reading it. It was as follows: 

ALLEN 
INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
COSTUMER. 

FOOD FOR THE HUNGRY, DRINK FOR THE DRY, 
REST FOR THE WEARY, AND TOGGERY FOR THE NAKED, 
WHERE YOU CAN BLOOM OUT IF YOU PLEASE. 

And under this was a smaller sign upon which 
was inscribed the following piece of Macawber-like 
advice : 

CHERISH HOPE 
AND 
TRUST TO FORTUNE. 

We take the liberty of expressing our desire that 
Mr. Allen may be as fortunate (if he has not already 
been so) in having something “turn up” in the end, 
as was the illustrious Wilkins of “hopeful” and 
“trustful” memory. 


Two of our lady friends were reading, the other 
day, Byron’s “ Prisoner of Chillon.” We intended 
to say that the one lady was pretending to read it 
aloud to the other lady. No woman ever has been, 
now is, or ever will be, capable of listening without 
interrupting. So that at the very commencement 
when the reader read the passage, 


“ Nor grew it white 
In a single night 
As man’s have grown from sudden fears—” 


the readee interposed as follows: “ White? How 
odd, to be sure. Well, I know nothing about men’s 
hair ; but there is our friend, Mrs. G-—, of T welfth- 
street, the lady who has been just twenty-nine years 
old for the last fifteen years ; her husband died, you 
know, last winter, at which misfortune her grief was 
so intense that her hair turned completely black with- 
in twenty-four hours after the occurrence of that sad 
event.” 

This bit of verbal annotation satisfied us, and we 
withdrew. 


Eritarus are notoriously hyperbolical. It is re- 


occas,onally to meet with one which is 
terse, business-like, and to the point. Such an one 
any antiquarian may ‘ind, who has the patience to 
hunt it out, upon the tombstone of a juvenile pilgrim 
father (in embryo) somewhere in the New Haven 
graveyard. For fear that it may not be found in the 
first search, we give it from memory. 

“ Since I so very soon was done for, 

I wonder what | was begun for.” 








Literary 


A new work, by Georcr W. Curtis (the Howadji 
of Oriental travel), entitled Lotos-Eating, publishei 
by Harper and Brothers, is a delightful reminiscence 
of Summer Rambles, describing some of the most 
attractive points of American scenery, with impres- 
sions of life at famous watering-places, and suggest- 
ive comparisons with celebrated objects of interest in 
Europe. Dreamy, imaginative, romantic, but repos- 
ing on a basis of the healthiest reality—tinged with 
the richest colors of poetry, but full of shrewd ob- 
servation and mischievous humor—clothed in delicate 
and dainty felicities of language—this volume is 
what its title indicates—the reverie of a summer’s 
pastime, and should be read in summer haunts, ac- 
companied with the music of the sea-shore or breezy 
hill-sides. Although claiming no higher character 
than a pleasant book of light reading, it will enhance 
the reputation of the author both at home and abroad, 
as one of the most picturesque and original of Ameri- 
can writers, 

A New Harmony and Exposition of the Gospels, by 
James Strone. This elaborate volume, intended 
for the popular illustration of the New Testament, 
consists of a parallel and combined arrangement of 
the Four Gospel Narratives, a continuous commen- 
tary with brief additional notes, and a supplement 
containing several chronological and topographical 
dissertations. The Harmony is constructed on a 
novel plan, combining the methods of Newcome and 
Townsend, and securing the conveniences of both, 
without the defects of either. A continuous narra- 
tive is formed by the selection of a leading text, 
while at the same time, the different narratives are 
preserved in parallel columns, so that they may be 
examined and compared with perfect facility. The 
Exposition of the text is given in the form of a free 
translation of the original, in which the sense of the 
sacred writers is expressed in modern phraseology, 
and slightly paraphrased. This was the most deli- 
cate portion of the author’s task. The venerable 
simplicity of the inspired volume can seldom be de- 
parted from, without a violation of good taste. Asa 
general rule, a strict adherence to the original lan- 
guage best preserves its significance and beauty. 
This was the plan adopted by the translators of the 
received version, and their admirable judgment in 
this respect, is evinced by the fact that almost every 
modern attempt to improve upon their labors has 
been a failure. No new translations have even ap- 
proached the place of the received one, in the esti- 
mation either of the people or of scholars, while 
many, with the best intentions, no doubt, on the part 
of their authors, present only a painful caricature of 
the original. Mr. Strong has done well in avoiding 
some of the most prominent faults of his predeces- 
sers. He has generally succeeded in preserving the 
logical connection of thought, which often appears in 
a clearer light in his paraphrase. His explanation 
of passages alluding to ancient manners and customs 
is highly satisfactory and valuable. But to our taste, 
he frequently errs by the ambitious rhetorical lan- 
guage in which he has clothed the discourses of the 
Great Teacher. The reverent simplicity of the orig- 
inal is but poorly reproduced by the florid phrases 
of modern oratory. In this way, the sacred impres- 
sion produced by the Evangelists is injured, a lower 
tone of feeling is substituted, and the refined relig- 





Patires. 


ious associations connected with their purity of lan. 
guage is sacrificed to the intellectual clearness which 
is aimed at by a more liberal use of rhetorical ex- 
pressions than a severe and just taste would warrant. 
With this exception, we regard the present work as an 
important and valuable contribution to biblical liter- 
ature. It displays extensive research, various and 
sound learring, and indefatigable patience. The 
numerous engravings with which the volume is illus- 
trated, are selected from the most authentic sources, 
and are well adapted to throw light on the principal 
localities alluded to in the text, as well as attractive 
by their fine pictorial effect. We have no doubt that 
the labors of the studious author will be welcomed 
by his fellow students of the sacred writings, by 
preachers of the Gospel, and by Sunday School 
teachers, no less than by the great mass of private 
Christians of every persuasion, who can not consult 
his volume without satisfaction and advantage. (Pub- 
lished by Lane and Scott.) 

A valuable 1 of eccl tical statistics is 
furnished by Fox and Hoyt’s Quadrennial Register 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which the first 
Number has been recently published by Case, Tiffany, 
and Co., Hartford. It is intended to exhibit the con- 
dition, economy, institutions, and resources of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this country, in a 
form adapted to popular use and general reference. 
Among the contents of this Number, we find a com- 
plete Report of the General Conference for 1852, a 
copious Church Directory, an Abstract of the Disci- 
pline of the Church, a list of the Seminaries of 
Learning and their officers, and a general view of the 
various religious denominations in this country. The 
work evinces a yreat deal of research, and the com- 
pilers have evidently spared no pains to give it the 
utmost fullness of detail as well as accuracy of state- 
ment. It does credit both to their judgment and 
diligence. To the clergy of the Methodist Church 
it will prove an indispensable companion in their 
journeys and labors. Nor is it confined in its inter- 
est to that persuasion of Christians. Whoever has 
occasion to consult an ecclesiastical directory, will 
find this volume replete with useful information, ar- 
ranged in a very convenient method, and worthy of 
implicit reliance for its general correctness. 

A new edition of The Mother at Home, by Joun 
S. C. ABsort, with copious additions and numerous 
engravings, is published by Harper and Brothers. 
The favor with which this work has been universally 
received by the religious public renders any exposi- 
tion of its merits a superfluous task. 

We have received the second volume of Lippin- 
cott, Grambo & Co.’s elegant and convenient edition 
of The Waverley Novels, containing The Antiquary, 
The Black Dwarf, and Old Mortality. With the In- 
troduction and Notes by Sir Walter Scott, and the 
beautiful style of typography in which it is issued, 
this edition leaves nothing to be desired by the most 
fastidious book-fancier. 

Another work in the department of historical ro- 
mance, by Henry Wittiam Herpert, has been 
issued by Redfield. It is entitled The Knights of 
England, France, and Scotland, and consists of “ Le- 
gends of the Norman Conquerors,” “ Legends of the 
Crusaders,” “ Legends of Feudal Days,”. and “‘ Le 
gends of Scotland.” Mr. Herbert has a quick and 
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accurate eye for the picturesque features of the ro- 
mantic Past; he pursues the study of history with 
the soul of the poss 0 and skillfully availing himself 
of the most striking traditions and incidents, has pro- 
duced a series of fascinating portreitures. Whoever 
would obtain a vivid idea of the social and domestic 
traits of France and Great Britain in the olden time, 
should not fail to read the life-like descriptions of 
this volume. 

Marco Paul's Voyages and Travels, by Jacos 
Assort (published by Harper and Brothers), is an- 
other series for juvenile reading from the prolific pen 
of the writer, who, in his peculiar department of 
composition, stands without a rival. It is Mr. Ab- 
bott’s forte to describe familiar scenes in a manner 
which attracts and charms every variety of taste. 
He produces this effect by his remarkable keenness 
of observation, the facility with which he detects the 
relations and analogies of common things, his unpre- 
tending naturalness of illustration, and his command 
of the racy, home-bred, idiomatic language of daily 
life, never descending, however, to slang or vulgarity. 
The series now issued describes the adventures of 
Marco Paul in New York, on the Erie Canal, in 
Maine, in Vermont, in Boston, and at the Springfield 
Armory. It is emphatically an American work. No 
Ametican child can read it without delight and in- 
struction. But it will not be confined to the juvenile 
library. Presenting a vivid commentary on American 
society, manners, scenery, and institutions, it has a 
powerful charm for readers of all ages. It will do 
much to increase the great popularity of Mr. Abbott 
as an instructor of the people. 

Among the valuable educational works of the past 
month, we notice Woopsury’s Shorter Course with 
the German Language, presenting the main features 
of the author’s larger work on a reduced scale. (Pub- 
lished by Leavitt and Allen.)}—Kippie’s Manual of 
Astronomy, an excellent practical treatise on the 
elementary principles of the science, with copious 
Exercises on the Use of the Globes (published by 
Newman and Ivison),—and Russevi’s University 
Speaker, containing an admirable selection of pieces 
for declamation and recitation, (published by J. Mun- 
roe and Co.) 

Summer Gleanings, is the title of a book for the 
season by Rev. Joun Topp, consisting of sketches 
and incidents of a pastor’s vacation, adventures of 
forest life, legends of American history, and tales of 
domestic experience. A right pleasant book it is, 
and “ good for the use of edifying” withal. Lively 
description, touching pathos, playful humor, and use- 
ful reflection, are combined in its pages in a manner 
to stimulate and reward attention. Every where it 
displays a keen and vigorous mind, a genyine love 
of rural scenes, a habit of acute observation, and an 
irrepressible taste for gayety and good-humor, which 
the author wisely deems compatible with the prevail- 
ing religious tone of his work. Among the best 
pieces, to our thinking, are “‘ The Poor Student, “‘ The 
Doctor’s Third Patient,” and “The Young Lamb,” 
though all will well repay perusal. (Northampton: 
Hopkins, Bridgman and Co.) 

The concluding volume of The History of the 
United States, by Ricuarp HILpretH, is issued 
by Harper and Brothers, comprising the period from 
the commencement of the Tenth Congress, in 1807, 
to the close of the Sixteenth, in 1821. This period, 
including the whole of Madison’s administration, 
with a portion of that of Jefferson and of Monroe, 
is one of the most eventful in American history, and 
sustains a close relation to the existing politics of 
the country. No one can expect an absolute im- 





partiality in the historian of such a recent epoch. 
Mr. Hildreth’s narrative is undoubtedly colored, to a 
certiiu degree, by his political convictions and pref- 
erences, which, as we have seen, in the last volume, 
are in favor of the old Federal party ; but, he may 
justly challenge the merit of diligent research in the 
collection of facts, and acute judgment in the com- 
parison and sifting of testimony, and a prevailing 
fairness in the description of events. He never suf- 
fers the feelings of a partisan to prejudice the thor- 
oughness of his investigations ; but always remains 
clear, calm, philosophical, vigilant, and imperturba- 
ble. His condensation of the debates in Congress, 
on several leading points of dispute, exhibits the pe- 
culiarities of the respective debaters in a lucid man- 
ner, and will prove of great value for political refer- 
ence. His notices of Josiah Quincy, John Quincy 
Adams, Madison, Monroe, and Henry Clay, are 
among the topics on which there will be wide differ- 
ences of opinion ; but they can not fail to attract at- 
tention. The style of Mr. Hildreth, in the present 
volume, preserves the characteristics, which we have 
remarked in noticing the previous volumes. Occa- 
sionally careless, it is always vigorous, concise, and 
transparent. He never indulges in any license of 
the imagination, never makes a display of his skill in 
fine writing, and never suffers you to mistake his 
meaning. ‘Too uniform and severe for the romance 
of history, it is an admirable vehicle for the exhibi- 
tion of facts, and for this reason, we believe that Mr. 
Hildreth’s work will prove an excellent introductior 
to the study of American history. 

We congratulate the admirers-of Fitz-Greene 
Hat_eck—and what reader of American poetry is not 
his admirer—on a new edition of his Poetical Works, 
recently issued by Redfield, containing the old fa- 
miliar and cherished pieces, with some extracts from 
a hitherto unpublished poem. The fame of Halieck 
is identified with the literature of his country. The 
least voluminous of her great poets, few have won 
a more beautiful, or a more permanent reputation— 
a more authentic claim to the sacred title of poet. 
Combining a profuse wealth of fancy with a strong 
and keen intellect, he tempers the passages in which 
he most freely indulges in a sweet and tender pathos, 
with an elastic vigor of thought, and dries the tears 
which he tempts forth, by sudden flashes of gayety, 
making him one of the most uniformly piquant of 
modern poets. His expressions of sentiment never 
fall languidly ; he opens the fountains of the heart 
with the master-touch of genius; his humor is as 
gracious and refined as it is racy; and, abounding 
in local allusions, he gives such a point and edge to 
their satirc, that they outlive the occasions of their 
application, and may be read with as much delight 
at the present time as when the parties and persons 
whom they commemorate were in full bloom. The 
terseness of Mr. Halleck’s language is in admirable 
harmony with his vivacity of thought and richness 
of fancy, and in this respect presents a most valuable 
object of study for young poets. 

Mysteries ; or, Glimpses of the Supernatural, by C. 
W. Exuiorr. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
This is an original work, treating of certain mani 
festations on the “ Night-Side of Nature,” ina — 
historical tone, rather than in either a 
a skeptical spirit. ‘The Salem Witchcraft,” “ The 
Cock-Lane Ghost,” “The Rochester Knockings,” 
“The Stratford Mysteries,” are some of the weird 
topics on which it discourses, if not lucidly, yet ge- 
nially and quaintly. The author has evidently felt 
a “vocation” to gather all the facts that have yet 
come to light on these odd hallucinat’ ons, and he sets 
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nem forth with a certain grave naiveté and mock 
Jarlylese eloquence, which give a readable charac- 
ter to his volume, in spite of the repulsiveness of its 
themes. Of his discreet non-committalism we have 
a good specimen in the close of the chapter on the 
“The Stratford Mysteries,” of which the Rev. Dr. 
Phelps is the chief hierophant. “Here the case 
must rest ; we would not willingly charge upon any one 
deliberate exaggeration or falsehood, nor would any 
fair-minded person decide that what seems novel and 
surprising is therefore false. Every sane person will 
appeal to the great laws of God ever present in his- 
tory and in his own consciousness, and by these he 
will try the spirits, whether they be of God or of 
man. The great jury of the public opinion will de- 
cide this thing also; we have much of the evidence 
before us. The burden of proof, however, rests 
with Dr. Phelps hinself. Fortunately he is a man 
of character, property, and position, and he chooses 
to stand where he does; no man will hinder him if 
none heed him. Many believe, but may be thankful 
for any help to their unbelief. Many more will be 
strongly disposed to exclaim when they shall have 
read through this mass of evidence— It began with 
nothing, it has ended with nothing.’ Ez nihil, nihil 
ft!” 


A perfect and liberal scheme has been matured, for 
the publication of a complete edition of the Church 
Historians of England, trom Bede to Foxe. The 
plan, is worthy of support, and a large ape ma 

e 


subscribers have already enrolled their names. 
terms of publication are moderate, and the 
give the best guarantees of good faith. 


rene 





Among recent English reprints worthy of notice 
are Papers on Literary and Philosophical Subjects, by 


German translation of Schneider has evidently af 
forded guidance in the rendering of varions passages. 


The Life of Davip Maceetu Morr, by Tuomas 
ArrD, says the London Critic, is every way worthy 
of Mr. Aird’s powers. It is written in a calm, dig- 
nified, yet rich and poetical style. It is an offering 
to the memory of dear, delightful “ Delta,” equally 
valuable from the tenderness which dictated it, and 
from the intrinsic worth of the gift. Aird and “ Del- 
ta” were intimate friends. They had many qualities 
in common. Both were distinguished by genuine 
simplicity and sincerity of character, by a deep love 
for nature, for poetry, and for “ puir auld Scotland ;” 
and by unobtrusive, heart-felt piety. “ Delta” had 
not equal power and originality of genius with h's 
friend ; but his vein was more varied, clearer, smooth 
er, and more popular. There was, in another respect, 
a special fitness in Aird becoming “ Delta’s” biog 
rapher. He was with him when he was attacked 
by his last illness. He watched his dying bed, re- 
ceived his last blessing, and last sigh. And relig- 
iously has he discharged the office thus sadly de 
volved on him. 


The fourth and last volume of The Life of Chal 
mers, by Dr. HANNA, is principally devoted to the 
connection of Chalmers with the Free Church move- 
ment. The Atheneum says: “ Altogether, Dr. Han- 
na is to be congratulated on the manner in which he 
has fulfilled the important task on which he has now 
for several years been engaged. Dr. Chalmers is a 
man whose life and character may well engage 
many writers ; but no one possessed such materials 
as Dr. Hanna for writing a biography so full and de- 


tailed as was in this case demanded. The four 
} 





Patrick C. MacpovuGatt, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in New College, Edinburgh. They are col- 
lected from various periodicals, and appear to be 
published at present with a view to the author’s can- 
didateship for the Ethical chair in the University of 
Edinburgh. The Essays on Sir James Mackintosh, 
Jonathan Edwards, and Dr. Chalmers display high 
literary taste as well as philosophical talent. 


Mr. Kineostey, the author of Alton Locke, Yeast, 
and other works, has published Sermons on National 
Subjects, which are marked by the originality of 
thought and force of utterance which characterize all 
this author’s writings. Some of the sermons are 
very much above the reach of village audiences to 
which they were addressed, and in type will find a 
more fitting circle of intelligent admirers. There is 
much, however, throughout the volume suited to in- 
struct the minds and improve the hearts of the hum- 
blest hearers, while the principles brought out in re- 
gard to national duties and responsibilities, rewards 
and punishments, are worthy of the attention of all 
thoughtful men. 


A new English translation of the Republic of 
Plato, with an introduction, analysis, and notes, by 
Joun Luewettyn Davies, M.A., and Davin James 
Vavenan, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is a valuable contribution to the study of 
classic literature. The translation is done in a scholar- 
like way, and in the analysis and introduction the 
editors show that they enter into the spirit of their 
author as well as understand the letter of his work, 
which is more than can be said of the greater number 
of University translations. The text of the Zurich 
edition of 1847 has been generally followed, and the 





V which he has laid before the public are not 
only an ample discharge of his special obligations as 
regards his splendid subject, but also a much needed 
example of the manner in which biographies of this 
kind, combining original narrative with extracts from 
writings and correspondence, ought to be written.” 


A meeting of literary men has been held at Lans- 
downe House, for the purpose of raising a fund fon 
erecting a monument to the late Sir James Mackin 
tosh. ‘The proposal for a monument was moved 
by Mr. T. B. Macaulay, seconded by Lord Mahon. 
Mr. Hallam moved the appointment of a committee, 
which was seconded by Lord Broughton, Lord Lans- 
downe agreeing to act as chairman, and Sir R. H. 
Inglis as secretary. We are glad to see literary men 
of all political parties uniting in this tribute of honor 
to one of the greatest and best men of whom his 
country gould boast. 


At the sixty-third anniversary of the Royal Liter- 
ary Fund, Lord Campbell presided effectively ; and, 
after stating that he owed his success in law to the 
fostering aid of his labors in literature, he held out 
hopes that he may yet live to produce a work which 
shall give him a better title to a name in literature 
than he has yet earned. Pleasant speeches were 
made by Justice Talfourd, Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
Chevalier Bunsen, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, and espe- 
cially by Mr. Thackeray, who improved the event of 
the coming year of the society’s existence—that Mr. 
Disraeli, M.P., is to be chairman of the anniversary 
of 1853. The funds of the past year had been £600 
more than in any former year. 


Wiuiiam Maccatt in The People, gives the fob 
lowing graphic account of his first interview with 
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John Stirling. ‘Sometime in March, 1841, | was 
traveling by coach from Bristol to Devonport. I 
had for companion part of the way a tall, thin gentle- 
man, evidently in bad health, but with a cheerful, 
gallant look which repelled pity. We soon got into 
conversation. | was much impressed by his brilliant 
and.dashing speech, so much like a rapid succession 
of impetuous cavalry charges ; but I was still more 
impressed by his frankness, his friendliness, his man- 
liness. A sort of heroic geniality seemed to hang on 
his very garments. We talked about German litera- 
ture; then about Carlyle. I said that the only at- 
tempt at an honest and generous appreciation of 
Carlyle’s genius was a recent article in The West- 
minster Review. My companion replied, ‘1 wrote 
that article. My name is John Sterling.’ We 
seemed to feel a warmer interest in each other from 
that moment; and, by quick instinct, we saw that 
we were brothers in God's Universe, though we 
might never be brought very near each other in 
brotherhood on earth. Sterling left me at Exeter, 
and a few days after my arrival at Devonport I re- 
ceived a letter, which leavens my being with new 
life, every time I read it, by its singular tenderness 
and elevation.” 


The English literary journals are always sug- 
gestive, often amusing, and sometimes not a little 
“verdant,” as the Yankees say, in their notices of 
American books. We subjoin a few of their criti- 
cisms on recent popular works. Of Queschy, by 
EvizaBETH WETHERELL, the Literary Gazette dis- 
courses as follows: ‘The authoress of ‘ Queechy’ 
has every quality of a gocd writer save one. Good 
feeling, good taste, fancy, liveliness, shrewd observa- 
tion of character, love of nature, and considerable 
skill in the management of a story—all these she 
possesses. But she has yet to learn how much 
brevity is the soul of wit. Surely she must live in 
some most quiet nook of ‘ the wide, wide world,’ and 
the greater part of her American readers must have 
much of the old Dutch patience and the primitive 
leisure of the days of Rip Van Winkle. Doubtless 
the book will have admirers as ardent in the parlors 
of Boston as in the farm-houses of the far West, who 
will make no complaints of prolixity, and will wish 
the book longer even than it is. There is a large 
circle in this country also to whom it will be fault- 
less. The good people who take for gold whatever 
glitters on the shelves of their favorite booksellers, 
will be delighted with a work far superior to the 
dreary volumes of commonplace which are prepared 
for the use of what is called ‘the religious public.’ 
But we fear that those to whom such a book would 
be the most profitable will deem ‘ Queechy’ some- 
what tiresome. The story is too much drawn out, 
and many of the dialogues and descriptions would 
be wonderfully improved by condensation.” 


The Atheneum has a decent notice of Curtis’s 
Howadji in Syria, which by the by, has got meta- 
morphosed into The Wanderer in Syria, in the Lon- 
don edition. 

‘It is about a year since we noticed a book of East- 
ern travel called ‘ Nile Notes’—evidently by a new 
writer, and evincing his possession of various gifts 
and graces—warmth of imagination, power of poetic 
coloring, and a quick perception of the ludicrous in 
character and in incident. We assumed that an au- 
thor of so much promise would be heard of again in 
the literary arena; and accordingly he is now before 
us as ‘The Wanderer in Syria,’ and has further 
announced a third work under the suggestive title of 
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* Lotus-Eat: g.’ ‘The Wanderer’ is a continuation 
of the author’s travels—and is divided between 
the Desert, Jerusalem, and Damascus. It is in the 
same style of poetic reverie and sentimental scene- 
painting as ‘ Nile Notes,’—but it shows that Mr. 
Curtis has more than one string to his harp. The 
characteristic of his former volume was a low, sad 
monotone—the music of the Memnon, in harmony 
with the changeless sunshine and stagnant life of 
Egypt—with the silence of its sacred river and the 
sepulchral grandeur of its pyramids and buried cities. 
‘The Wanderer,’ on the contrary, is never melan 
choly. There is in hima prevailing sense of repose, 
but the spirit breathes easily, and the languid hour is 
followed by bracing winds from Leltanon. There is 
the same warm sunshine,—but the gorgeous colors 
and infinite varieties of Eastern life are presented 
with greater vivacity and grace. 

“Mr. Curtis’s fault is that of Ovid—an over-lus- 
ciousness of style—too great a fondness for color. 
He cloys the appetite with sweetness. His aim as 
a writer should be to obtain a greater depth and va- 
riety of manner—more of contrast in his figures. 
He is rich in natural gifts, and time and study will 
probably develop in him what is yet wanting of ar- 
tistic skill and taste. 

“ Of Mr. Curtis’s latest work, entitled ‘ Lotus- Eat- 
ing ; a Summer Book,’ the Literary Gazette says : 

“A very cheerful and amusing, but always sensible 
and intelligent companion is Mr. Curtis. Whether 
on the Nile or the Hudson, on the Broadway of New 
York or the Grand Canal of Venice, we have one 
whose remarks are worth listening to. Not very 
original in his thoughts, nor very deep in his feelings, 
we yet read with pleasant assent the record of almost 
every thing that he thinks and feels. This new sum- 
mer book is a rough journal of a ramble in the States, 
but every chapter is full of reminiscences of the old 
European world, and an agreeable medley he makes 
of his remarks on scenery, and history, and literature, 
and mankind. Mr. Curtis is one of the most cos- 
mopolitan writers that America has yet produced. 
This light volume is fittingly called a summer book, 
just such as will be read with pleasure on the deck 
of a steamer, or under the cliffs of some of our mo- 
dern Baiw. It may also teach thoughtless tourists 
how to reflect on scenes through which they travel.” 


The question whether the honor of the authorship 
of the “Imitation of Jesus Christ,” a work held m 
the highest esteem in the Roman Catholic church, 
and which has been translated into almost every 
living language, belongs to John Gersen or Gesson, 
supposed to have been an abbot of the order of Saint 
Benedict, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
or to Thomas 4 Kempis, monk of the order of Regu 
lar Canons of the monastery of Mount Saint Agnes, 
has given rise to an immense deal of controversy 
among Catholic ecclesiastical writers, and has set 
the two venerable orders of Benedictines and Regu- 
lar Canons terribly by the ears. It has just, how- 
ever, been set at rest, by the discovery of manu- 
scripts by the Bishop of Bruges, in tne Library at 
Brussels, proving beyond all doubt, to his mind, that 
Thomas a Kempis really was the author, and not, as 
the partisans of Gersen assert, merely the copyist. 
The Bishop of Munster has also, singular to relate, 
recently discovered old manuscripts which lead him 
to the same conclusion. The manuscript of Getsen, 
on which his advocates principally relied to prove 
that he was the author, must therefore henceforth be 
considered only as a copy ; it is in the public library 
at Valenciennes. 
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The last two numbers of the “ Leipzig Grenz- 
boten” contain, among some half-dozen articles of 
special German interest, papers on Gorgey’s Vindi- 
cation, on Longfellow, and Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
and on the department of northern antiquities in the 
new museum at Berlin. The German critic con- 
siders Professor Longfellow’s poetry as a cross be- 
tween the “Lakers” and Shelley. Longfellow’s 
novels remind him of Goethe and Jean Paul Richter, 
and in some instances of Hoffmann. The “ Golden 
Legend” is of course a frantic imitation of Goethe’s 
“Faust.” Margaret Fuller, too, is represented as an 
emanation from the-German mind. 


We learn from the “ Vienna Gazette” that Dr. 
Moritz Wagner, the renowned naturalist and mem- 
ber of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, has set out 
on a journey across the continent of America to New 
Orleans, Panama, Columbia, and Peru. Dr. Wag- 
ner, accompanied by Dr. Charles Scherzer, who has 
undertaken to edit the literary portion of the descrip- 
tion of his travels, is expected to devote the next 
three years to this expedition, and great are the 
hopes of the Vienna papers as to its results. 


The “ Presse” of Vienna states that Prince Metter- 
nich possesses an amulet which Lord Byron formerly 
wore round his neck. This amulet, the inscriptions 
of which have been recently translated by the cele- 
brated Orientalist, von Hammer-Purgstall, contains a 
treaty entered into “between Solomon and a she- 
devil,” in virtue of which no harm could happen to 
the person who should wear the talisman. This 
treaty is written half in Turkish and half in Arabic. 
It contains besides, prayers of Adam, Noah, Job, 
Jonah, and Abraham. The first person who wore 
the amulet was Ibrahim, the son of Mustapha, in 
1763. Solomon is spoken of in the Koran as the 
ruler of men and of devils. 


The University of Berlin has celebrated the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the nomination to the degree of 
Doctor of M. Lichtenstein, the celebrated natural- 
ist, who, since the foundation of the university, in 
1810, has occupied the chair of zoology. Three 
busts of M. Lichtenstein were inaugurated—one 
in the grand gallery of the University, one in the 
Zoological Museum, and the third in the Zoological 
Garden of Berlin. Baron Von Humboldt delivered 
a speech to the professors and students, in which 
he detailed at great length the scientific labors of M. 
Lichtenstein. Some days before the ceremony, M. 
Lichtenstein, who is remarkable for his modesty, 
left Berlin for Trieste, from whence he was to pro- 
ceed to Alexandria. 


Gérgey’s Memours of the Hungarian Campaign have 
been confiscated, and forbidden throughout Austria. 
Exceptions, however, are made in favor of individ- 
uals. 


This year, 1852, the Royal Academy of Sweden 
has caused its annual medal to be struck to the 
memory of the celebrated Swedenborg, one of its 
first members. The medal, which has already been 
distributed to the associates, has, on the obverse, 
the head of Swedenborg, with, at the top, the name, 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG; and underneath, Nat. 1688. 
Den. 1772. And on the reverse, a man in a garment 
reaching to the feet, with eyes unbandaged, standing 
before the temple of Isis, at the base of which the 
goddess is seen. Above is the inscription: Tantoque 


| exsultat alumno; and below: Miro nature investi- 
gatori socio quond. estimatiss. Acad. reg. Scient. Soec. 
| MDCCCLIL. 


In Sweden during the year 1851 there were 1060 
books published, and 113 journals. Of the books, 
182 were theological, 56 political, 123 legal, 80 
historical, 55 politico-economical and technical, 45 
educational, 40 philological, 38 medical, 31 mathe- 
matical, 22 physical, 18 geographical, 3 wsthetical, 
and 3 philosophical. Fiction and Belles-Lettres 
have 259; but they are mostly translations from En- 
glish, French, and German. Of these details we 
are tempted to say, remarks the Leader, what Jean 
Paul’s hero says of the lists of Errata he has been 
so many years collecting— Quintus Fixlein de- 
clared there were profound conclusions to be drawn 
from these Errata; and he advised the reader tc 


” 


draw them! 


Another eminent and honorable name is added to 
the list of victims to the present barbarian Govern- 
ment of France. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire has 
refused to take the oath of allegiance—and he will 
accordingly be deprived of the chair which he has 
long filled with so much ability at the Collége de 
France. The sacrifice which M. St. Hilaire has 
made to principle is the more to be honored, since 
he has no private fortune, and has reached a time of 
life when it is hard to begin the world anew. But 
the loss of his well-earned means of subsistence is, 
we know, a light evil in his eyes compared to the 
loss of a sphere of activity which he regarded as 
eminently useful and honorable, and which he had 
acquired by twenty-seven years of laborious devo- 
tion to learning and philosophy. 


Among the few French books worthy of notice, 
says the Leader, let us not forget the fourth volume 
of Saint Beuve’s charming Causeries du Lundi, 
just issued. The volume opens with an account of 
Mirabeau’s unpublished dialogues with Sophie, and 
some delicate remarks by Sainte Bevuve, in the 
way of commentary. There are also admirable pa- 
pers on Buffon, Madame de Scudery, M. de Bonald, 
Pierre Dupont, Saint Evremont et Ninon, Due de 
Lauzun, &c. Although he becomes rather tiresome 
if you read much at a time, Sainte Beuve is the 
best article writer (in our Macaulay sense) France 
possesses. With varied and extensive knowledge, 
a light, glancing, sensitive mind, and a style of great 
finesse, though somewhat spoiled by affectation, he 
contrives to throw a new interest round the old- 
est topics ; he is, moreover, an excellent critic. 
Les Causeries du Lundi is by far the best of his 
works. 


Dramatic literature is lucrative in France. The 
statement of finances laid before the Dramatic Soci 
ety shows, that during the years 1851-52, sums paid 
for pieces amount to 917,531 francs (upward of 
£36,000). It would be difficult to show that En- 
glish dramatists have received as many hundreds. 
The sources of these payments are thus indicated . 
Theatres of Paris, 705,363 francs; the provincial 
theatres, 195,450 francs (or nearly eight thousand 
pounds ; whereas the English provinces return about 
eight hundred pounds a year !)—and suburban the- 
atres, 16,717 francs. To these details we may add 
the general receipts of all the theatres in Paris dur- 
ing the year—viz., six millions seven hundred and 





seventy-one thousand francs, or £270,840. 





Comicalities, Original and 


MR. JOHN BULL’S IDEAS ON 


Selected, 


THE MUSQUITO QUESTION. 


Youne Lapies (both at once).—“ Why, Mr. Bull' how terribly you have been bitten by the Musquitoes '” 


Mr. BuLu (a fresh wportation).—* | can’t hunderstand ‘ow it ’appened. 
1 ’ad my window hopen and a light burning hal! night in my hapartment !” 


of to keep them hoff. 


I did hevery thing | could think 





STARVATION FOR THE DELICATE. | 


HAT exquisite young officer, Captain Gan- 
DAW, was reading a newspaper, when his 
brilliant eye lighted on the following passage in 
a letter which had been written to the journal 
by Mr. Mscut, on the subject of “ Irrigation.” 
“I may be thought rather speculative when I antici- 
pate that within a century from this period, the sewage 
from our cities and towns will follow the lines of our 
lines of railway, in gigantic arterial tubes, from which 
diverging veins will convey to the eager and distant 
farmer the very essence of the meat and bread which he | 
once produced at so much cost.” 
“ Fancy,” remarked the gallant Captain, “the | 
sewage of towns and cities being the essence | 


| vewy disgasting ! 
|ideas will be thought wathaw speculative — 


of owa bwead and meat—and of beeaw too, of 
cawse, as beeaw is made from gwain! How 
Mr. Mecui expects that his 


He flatters himself. They will only be consi- 
da’d vewy dawty. The wetch! I shall be 
obliged to abjaw bwead, and confine myself to 
Iwish potatoes—which are the simple produc- 
tions of the awth—and avoid all animal food 
but game and fish. And when fish and game 
are not in season, I shall be unda the necessity 


| of westwicting my appetite to 


“ A sewip with hawbs and fwuits supplied, 
And wataw fwom the spwing.” 
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A STRIKING EXPRESSION. piggies . at , 
SCENE IN A FASHIONABLE LADIES’ GROGGERY. 
Roau vy.—* See that girl Jooking at me, Poguy ? 
\ Youne Lapy “couldn't take any thing—only a Pine-apple Ice”—but the ice once broken, 
. tongue, Roman punches, tarts, Champagne, and sundry other 


yin the 
re a Very percep » feeling in the Funds 


t Expression’ 





more upon the left cheek, if you please. 


Now a little higher, on my forehead.” 


“There, Dearest, do you feel refreshed ?”” 


THE ATTENTIVE HUSBAND IN AUGUST. 


EDWARD. 


That's much nicer than fanning one’s self. 
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240. 


It’s utterly out of the question.” 


RATHER A BAD LOOK-OUT. 


“Oh, Mamma, I wish I could go to a party.” 


** Don’t be foolish. 
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Youne Sister.— 


Miamwa — 
So do not allude to the subject again, I beg. 
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Fashons for Summer. 





Figures 1 anp 2.—DBripe’s ToiLet anp WaLkine Dress. 


1G. 1.—Brine’s Toitet.—Hair in bands very | 

much puffed. Back hair tied rather low; the 
wreath of white iris flowers, with foliage. Behind 
this, and rather on one side, is the crown of orange 
flowers that holds the vail, which is placed very 
backward, and is of plain tulle, with a single hem. 
Dress of taffeta, with bayadéres, or, rather, vélvet, 
with rows of velvet flowers, appearing like terry vel- 
vet. The body, almost high behind, opens very low 
in front, and is trimmed with a double plain berthe, 
that follows its cut. The waist is lengthened in 
front, but not pointed. The bouquet decorates the 
bottom of the body, and spreads in the form of a fan. 
The sleeve pagoda-shaped, half-wide, and plain at 
top, terminated by two trimmings worked like the 
edge of the berthes ; a wide lace under-sleeve covers 
the arm. The habit shirt is square at the top, com- 
posed of lace, the upper row raised at the edge and 
four or five other rows below. 

Fie. 2—Watxkine Dress.—Bonnet of taffeta and 
blond. The brim, high, narrow, and sitting close to 
the chin, is of taffeta, gathered from the bottom of the 
crown to the edge; on the sides of the crown an or- 





nament is placed, cut rather round at the ends, and 


consisting of three rows of taffeta bouillonnes, tastened 
together by a crogs-piece of taffeta. The crown is 
not deep, falls back, and has a soft top. The cur- 
tain, of taffeta, cut cross-wise, is not gathered in the 
seam. The blond that covers the lower part is gath- 
ered, and ends in vandykes that hang below the cur- 
tain. A like blond is sewed full on the cross-piece 
that borders the ornament, and the points also reach- 
ing beyond the edge are fastened to those of the other 
blond, so that the edge of the brim is seen through 
them. Toward the bottom the blond above separates 
from that below. and sits full near the edge of the or- 
nament. A blond forming a fanchon on the calotte is 
laid also under the other edge of the ornament. 
Lastly the curtain itself is covered with blond. In- 
side are white roses, mixed with bows of ribbon. 
Dress of taffeta. Body high, buttoning straight up 
in front. ‘Two trimmings are put up the side of the 
body. These trimmings, made of bands resembling 
the narrow flounces, get narrower toward the bottom. 
They are pinked at the edges, and shaded. The 
sleeve is plain, and terminated by two trimmings, 
pinked and shaded. The skirt has five flounces five 
inches wide, then a sixth of eight, pinked and shaded. 
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Fievre 3.—Bonner. 


Fic. 3—Dxawn Bonnet, of taffeta and blond ; 
the brim, which is four inches wide, is of taffeta 
doubled, that is, the inside and outside are of one 
piece. It has several gathers. The side of crown, 
three inches and a quarter wide, is of the same ma- 
terial, puffed at the sides for about an inch, and there 
are also fourteen ribs in the whole circuit. The top 
of crown is soft; a roll along the edge of the crown. 
The ornaments consist of small rolls of taffeta, to 
which are sewed two rows of blond three-quarters of 
an inch wide. These same rolls ornament the brim, 
being placed on the edge, and inside as well as out- 
side. There are seventeen of these ornaments on the 
brim, with an inch and a half of interval between 


Fieurre 4.—Bonnet 





them. The curtain is trimmed in the same manner, 
and has ten of them. The top of crown has five rolls, 
trimmed with blond. The inside is ornamented with 
roses, brown foliage, and bouclettes of narrow blue 
ribbons mixing with the flowers. 

Fic. 4.—Drawn Bonnet of white tulle and straw- 
colored taffeta, edged with a fringed guipure and 
bouquets of Parma violets. The taffeta trimming is 
disposed inside and outside the brim, in vandykes, 
the points of which are nearly three inches apart. In 
each space between them is a bouquet of Parma vi- 
olets. The voints of the fanchon lie upon the crown. 


Ficure 5.—Bonner. 


Fic. 5.—Drawn Bonnet, of tulle, blond, taffeta, 
and straw trimmings, with flowers of straw and 
crape. The edge of the brim is cut in fourteen scol 
lops. The inside is puffed tulle, mixed with blond 
The scollops of the edge are continued all over the 
bonnet, and are alternately tulle and white taffeta, 
with a straw edging. 


For morning and home costume, organdie muslins 
will be in great favor, the bodies made in the loose 
jacket style, and worn either with lace or silk waist 
coats. Silks, with designs woven in them for each 
part of the dress, are still worn; those woven with 
plaided stripe, a-la robe, are very stylish. 

+ White bodies will be worn with colored skirts 
they will be beautifully embroidered, and will have a 
very distinguée appearance. 

Dregs bodies are worn open ; they haye Jappets or 
small dasquines : for all light materials,: such as or- 
gandie, tarlatane, barige, &c., the skims will have 
flounces. In striped and figured silks, the skirts are 
generally preferred without trimming, as it destroys 
the effect and beauty of the pattern. Black lace 
mantillas and shawls will receive distinguished fa- 
vor; those of Chantilly lace are very elegant. Scarf 
mantelets are worn low on the shoulders. 

A novelty in the form of summer mantelets has just 
been introduced in Paris, where it has met with pre- 
eminent favor. It is called the mantelet echarpe, or 
scarf mantelet ; and it combines, as its name implies, 
the effect of the scarf and mantelet. It may be made 
in black or colored silk, and is frequently trimmed 
simply with braid or embroidery. Sometimes the 
trimming consists of velvet or passementeric, and 





sometimes of fringe and lace. 





